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1  A    CONSIDERATION     OF    SOME    OF    THE 
^  OBJECTIONS     WHICH     MAY     BE     URGED 

AGAINST    IT. 

Bv  Mr.  GEORGE  F.  SHEE. 

Friday,   14th  February,   1902. 

2  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Newton,  Lancashire  Hussars 
f  (Imperial   Yeomanry),  in  the  Chair. 

C  The  Chairman  : — Mr.   Shee,  who   is  about  to  deliver  the  lecture  to  yaw  tliis 

afternoon,  is  a  gentleman  with  whose  name  most  of  j-ou  are  probably  acciuaintetl  in 

connection  with  that  most  admirable  work  entitled  "  The  Briton's  First  Duty."  whicii  is 

now  being  circulated  Ijy  private  subscription.     I  trust  that  Mr.  Shoe  will  pardon  nic  if 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  his  presence  ujion    this   platform    this 

afternoon,  and  my  presence,  form  a  most  useful  (lommentarj'  upon  the  way  in  wlilcli  We 

manage  our  military  affairs.     Mr.  Shee,  if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect  tn  liim. 

is  nothing   but   an   ordinary  civilian  without   any  military  training.     I,  personally. 

who  have  the  honour  of  presi<lirig  over  tiiis  distinguished  a.ss(.'mbly,  am  also  a  civilian 

almost  absohitely  destitute  of  any  military  knowleilge,  although,  under  the  rcmarkabl.- 

system  which  prevails,  I  enjoy  a  comjiaratively  e.xaltcfl  rank  in  one  of  the  branches     i 

tbe  Auxiliary  forces,  and  presumably,  in  certain  cases  of  emergency',  would  be  entrust  el 

•    with  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  men.     Now,  the  excuse  for  this  apparent 

\  anomaly  is  to  bo  found  in  the  obvious  fact   that  any  person  of  oniinary  intelligence 

S  can   form  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  or  non-ailvisability  of  compulsion,  monr 

5(>[iccially  if  he  is  likely  to  be  liable  to  it  himsi-lf.     And  I  hi)i)e  I  may  say  on  beiialf  of 

Call   reasonable  persins  who  are  in  favour  of  what  is  called  cumpulsion,  that  what  we 

mean  Vn'  compulsion  is  not  conscription  in  the  Coriliiicntal  sense.      Ilijasonable  persoti-- 
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— amongst  whom  I  hope  I  may  be  ixllowed  to  include  myself — do  not  advocate  the 
turning  of  this  country  ii^to  an  immense  camp,  or  covering  it  with  barracks.  They  do 
not  propose  to  imitate  the  system  which  prevails  upon  the  Continent,  neither  do  they 
contemplate  that  the  youth  of  this  country  should  pass  the  best  years  of  his  life.  say. 
in  the  Far  East  or  in  Central  Africa,  as  appeal's  to  be  imagined  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
other  eminent  statesmen.  What  they  do  propose  is,  that  the  able-bodied  youth  of  this 
country  should  go  through  a  short  course  of  compulsory  Militia  training,  both  in  a 
military  and  in  a  naval  .sense,  founded  more  or  less  roughly  upon  the  system  which 
prevails,  say,  in  Switzerland.  The  persons  who  advocate  this  view,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
believe  that  if  this  course  was  ever  adopted  it  would  have  several  most  important 
effects.  In  the  first  place,  that  it  will  render  an  invasion  of  this  country — a  point 
upon  which  no  military  experts  appear  to  be  decided — an  impossibility  ;  that,  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  afford  an  immense  reserve  which  could  be  used,  if  necessary,  to 
supplement  the  Regular  Army,  and  which  would  free  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Navy 
for  their  proper  task,  viz.,  that  of  attacking  the  enemy  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  they 
believe  that  it  would  have  immense  beneficial  results,  both  from  the  physical  and 
moral  aspects,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  These  points  no  doubt  will  be 
d^alt  with  by  more  competent  persons  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  If  these  views 
have  made  any  progress,  and  if  they  are  now  entering  into  the  region  of  practical 
politics,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  views  of  lunatics,  surely  it  is  easily  explained 
by  what  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years.  The  public  memory  is  proverbiallj^ 
short,  but  I  venture  to  remind  you,  ignorant  civilian  though  I  may  be,  of  facts  which 
are  patent  to  everybody.  I  should  like  to  remind  j'ou  of  the  fact  that  two  years  ago 
Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Minister  for  War, 
had  to  admit  that  there  were  over  92,000  men  in  the  British  Army  who  were  unfit  for 
active  service.  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  it  was  found. necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  country  some  vague  sense  of  security,  to  persuade  time-expired  men  to  return  to 
service  by  offering  them  extravagant  bounties.  I  should  also  like  to  remind  you  that 
it  was  found  necessary,  and  is  found  necessary  still,  to  offer  a  sum  of  no  less  than  5s. 
per  head  per  day  to  men  who  will  go  out  and  fight  for  us  in  South  Africa  ;  and,  lastly, 
I  would  remind  you  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  only  recently,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  reduce  the  standard  of  the  Regular  Army  to  the  height  of  5  feet,  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  size  of  a  well-grown  girl  of  1.5  or  16.  Now,  in  addition  to  these 
facts,  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  I  must  also  remind  you  of  warnings  which  from 
time  to  time  are  addressed  to  us  by  persons  who  are  in  a  better  position  than  anybody  else, 
viz.,  the  present  and  the  past  Prime  Ministers  of  this  country.  They  have  pointed  out  what 
is  perfectly  clear  and  obvious  to  everybody  that  we  have  no  friends,  unless  we  except 
our  newly-found  friend  in  the  Far  East ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  numerous 
enemies,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible — I  am  not  quoting  my  own  words,  but  I  am  quoting 
the  words  of  these  distinguished  statesmen — that  some  day  we  may  find  a  coalition 
formed  against  us,  and  that,  in  short,  our  position  is  as  critical  as  it  can  be.  In  face  of 
these  warnings,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  any  thoughtful  person  does  not  feel  some 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  what  I  may  call  the  hand-to-mouth  expedients  by 
which  we  have  hitherto  protected  the  British  Emjiire  are  still  sufficient  for  their  purpose  ; 
and  whether,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  European  war,  which  is  foreshadowed  by  these 
statesmen,  we  could  rely  for  our  safety  upon  working  up  the  raw  material  into  fighting 
forces  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  present  war.  I  have  no  wish  to 
detain  you.  but  I  want  to  point  one  thing,  and  that  is  this  :  that  the  question  we  ought 
to  put  to  ourselves,  or  rather  which  the  Government  ought  to  put  to  the  people  of  this 
country — which  it  never  does — is  not,  Do  you  want  your  Army  or  your  military  system 
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to  be  reformed  .'  because,  of  course,  everyone  answers  that  (Question  in  the  affirmative  : 
but  that  what  ought  to  be  asked  of  the  people  of  this  country  is,  Are  you  prepared  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifice  in  order  to  maintain  the  nationa  security  .'  Probably,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  distinguished  persons  whom  I  see  present  before  me. 
complete  national  security  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  imitating  the  example  of  civihsed 
and  semi-civilised  Powers,  and  of  establishing  the  principle  that  the  State  has  the 
clear  right  to  call  upon  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  this  country  to  perform  some 
form  of  compulsory  duty.  I  have  only  one  word  to  add,  and  that  is  this  :  All  those 
who  have  had-any  experience  of  Parliament  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  any  principle  of  this  kind  being  put  forward  by  people 
in  office  or  by  people  who  expect  office.  It  is  not  a  principle  which  would-be  accepted 
by  the  nation  if  it  were  put  forward  solely  by  ^he  Xavy  or  by  the  Army,  because  these 
would  be  looked  upon  as  interested  parties.  If  it  ever  is  to  come  to  anything,  this 
demand  will  have  to  be  put  forward  by  independent  persons.  I  would  further  point 
out.  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  tho.se  who  believe  in  this  principle,  by 
what€ver  means  they  advocate  it,  to  join  together,  to  inite  their  forces,  and  to  do  their 
best  to  educate  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  upon  this  most  vitally  important 
question.     I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Shee  to  read  his  paper. 


LFXTURE. 

WHEN  I  say  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  of  being 
asked  to  address  you  to-day,  I  use  the  words  in  no  merely  conventional 
sense  ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  high  honour  for  a  civilian  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  a  quasi-military  subject  before  an  assembly  which  includes 
much  of  the  brains  and  the  ripe  experience  of  both  branches  of  His 
-Majesty's  .Service.  Still  more  do  I  appreciate  that  honour  when  I  reflect 
that  I  am  going  to  deal,  not  merely  with  some  academic  question,  such 
as  the  best  system  of  mobilisation  or  the  relative  importance  of  speed 
and  armour-thickness  in  vessels,  but  with  a  subject  momentous  and 
.significant  in  every  way. 

For  it  is  one  which  affects  personally  every  man  and  woman,  nay, 
every  boy  and  girl,  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  Empire  ;  it  is  one 
which  already  looms  large  on  the  horizon,  with  all  the  import  of  living 
actuality,  and  is  fraught  with  mighty  consequences  for  the  Empire  and  the 
race.  Yet,  perhaps,  these  very  considerations  in  some  measure  justify 
ihc  invitation  which  your  Council  has  given  to  a  civilian  h\  this  instance. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  or  too  strongly  emphasised,  liiat 
this  question  of  compulsory  service  for  home  defence  is,  in  reality,  not  a 
military  or  naval  one  at  all,  but  essentially  a  civilian  one.  It  is  for  the 
men  and  women  of  England,  it  is  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  decide 
whether  the  manhood  of  this  country  shall  at  last  ri.se  to  the  manifest 
duty  of  personal  service  to  King  and  country  for  home  defence,  or 
whether  we  shall  continue,  as  a  nation,  ignobly  to  shift  our  burthen.s  on 
to  other  men's  shoulders,  be  they  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who  enlist  in 
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the  Regular  Army,  or  the  couple  of  hundred  thousand  out  of  a  possible 
three  or  four  millions  who,  very  generously — seeing  that  others  do  fiothing 
— give  a  considerable  amount  of  their  time  in  the  attempt  to  make  them- 
selves efficient  soldiers. 

There  is,  too,  another  reason  why  it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  a 
oivilian  should  urge  this  duty  of  home  defence.  An  officer  of  either 
Service  who  should  insist  on  this  duty  is  liable  to  be  met  by  Sganarelle's 
remark  to  the  jeweller :  Voiis  e/es  orfevre,  M.  fosse  !  "  Oh,  yes,"  the 
public  is  apt  to  say  ;  "  it's  all  very  well  for  you  officers  to  talk  ;  of  course 
you  want  to  fill  up  your  scanty  battalions  with  healthy  men  instead  of 
weedy  boys,  and  your  ships  with  as  many  trained  sailors,  engineers,  and 
artificers  as  you  think  the  Service  requires.  You  only  care  about  the 
efficiency  of  the  Service,  and  can't  view  these  things  with  the  open  mind 
of  the  liberty-loving  Briton,  warped  as  your  minds  are  by  a  long  course 
of  discipline.  No,  no,  gentlemen,  you  have  an  axe  to  grind  ;  you  are 
out  of  court." 

Of  course  such  an  attitude  is  very  absurd  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
attitude  adopted  by  many  people  towards  any  officer  who  speaks  out 
plainly  what  he  knows  to  be  for  the  good,  nay,  for  the  safety,  of  his 
country. 

Since,  however,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  deal  with  this  great  subject 
before  a  body  of  naval  and  military  experts,  I  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
confine  myself  to  those  aspects  of  the  question  on  which  the  ordinary 
civilian,  the  "  man  in  the  street,"  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  on  wnich,  in  truth,  he  will  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  pronounce 
judgment.  This  course  seems  the  wisest  from  my  point  of  view,  having 
in  mind  the  limit  of  time  allowed  for  this  lecture  ;  being,  too,  not 
unmindful  of  Horace's  warning,  N'e  suior  ultra  crepidain.  It  will,  I 
think,  also  prove  pleasanter  to  my  audience.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
necessity  for  compulsory  service  would  lead  me  into  an  historical  survey  of 
our  recruiting  system,  and  would  entail  a  mass  of  figures  and  statistics, 
Avhich,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  omitting.  Nor  does  it, 
in  any  case,  seem  very  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point  seeing  that  we 
have  been  for  months  past  at  our  wits'  end  for  trained  men.  So  that  one 
can  imagine  Mr.  Brodrick  echoing  the  famous  protest  which  Schiller  attri- 
butes to  Charles  VII.  of  France  when  his  councillors  called  upon  him,  as 
the  country  does  on  the  Secretary  for  War,  for  "  more  men  "  :  Kann  ich 
Armeeii  aus  der  Erde  stamp/en  ? — "Will  armies  spring  up  if  I  stamp  my 
foot  }"  I  shall,  then,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  necessity'  for  compulsory 
service  for  home  defence  has  been  established  ;  and,  asking  leave  to  refer 
the  enquirer  to  the  full  treatment  of  the  subject  in  my  book  "  The 
Briton's  First  Duty,"  I  will  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  that  system. 
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In  doing  so  I  must,  however,  make  it  clear  to  you  what  I  mean  by 
compulsor}-  service,  and,  still  more,  what  I  do  not  mean.  And,  perhaps, 
the  simplest  way  of  e.xpressing  what  I  mean  is  to  give  you  a  very  short 
sketch  of  what  I  should  consider  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  scheme 
for  Imperial  Defence. 

I  consider  that  three  things  are  required  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
British  Empire.     These  are  : — 

1.  A  strong  Navy,  at  least  equal  in  strength  to  the  combined  forces 
-of  any  two  Powers — equal  not  merely  in  numbers,  but  having  regard  to 
the  thousand  duties  which  the  vast  extent  of  our  Empire  and' our  sea- 
borne commerce  and  food  supply  lay  upon  our  fleets. 

2.  A  highly-trained,  long-service  Army  for  garrison  and  "police" 
duties  in  India  and  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  a  large  native 
population  requires  the  presence  of  a  permanent  garrison  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  and  for  such  ports  and  coaling  stations  as  cannot  well  be 
garrisoned  by  men  drawn  from  the  resident  population. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  professional  Army  must  be 
recruited  on  voluntary  lines.  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  suggested 
that  our  permanent  forces  abroad— those  which  we  are  obliged  to 
maintain  for  garrison  and  police  purposes — that  these  should  be  conscript 
forces.  The  idea  is  inconceivable,  for  if  foreign  possessions  could  only 
he  held  by  submitting  to  such  an  intolerable  burthen,  the  nation  would 
doubtless  prefer  to  relinquish  them.  As  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke, 
that  great  authority  on  Imperial  Defence,  has  said:  "Our  normal 
foreign  garrisons  ....  must  be  ...  .  voluntarily  recruited. 
This  is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  Great  Britain"  (as,  by  the 
way,  many  people  appear  to  think),  "since  no  Power  employs 
conscript  troops  in  distant  and  tropical  stations."  I  have  else- 
where pointed  out  the  means  by  which  we  could  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  suitable  men  for  the  Imperial  Army,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  with 
a  discussion  of  these  matters  of  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
recognising  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  his  services  freely  for  home 
defence  with  a  merely  nominal  remuneration,  as  the  men  of  every  other 
European  nation  do,wii  ca.x\  afford  to  make  the  conditions  of  voluntary  service 
abroad  favourable  enough  to  obtain  all  the  men  we  want,  of  the  best 
quality  possible — since  we  should  have  the  whole  Empire  as  our  recruiting 
ground — and  on  terms  which  would  really  repay  them  hir  engaging  in 
what  we  may  call  one  of  the  "  dangerous  trades." 

3.  The  third  requirement  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire — and  it  is  oni- 
on whicli  the  other  two  must  ultimately  be  based  if  they  are  to   be   truly 
efficient— is  an  immense  Reserve  of  trained  men,  what  I  .should  call  a  Pan- 
Britannic  .Militia,  consisting  of  ail  able-bodied  while  meti  throughout  tli( 
Einpip-. 
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These  three  things  are  required  to  make  the  Empire  secure,  and  it 
seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  first  two  can  have  no  complete  stability 
unless  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  third. 

In  fact,  I  should  express  the  relationship  of  the  Navy,  the  professional 
Imperial  Army  and  the  National  Militia  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
Imperial  defence  in  a  metaphor  :  The  Navy  represents  the  arms  of 
England,  swift  and  strong  and  with  a  world-wide  reach  ;  at  the  ends  of 
these  arms  there  must  be  heavy,  sledge-hammer  fists,  ready  to  strike  at  any 
moment — the  professional  long-service  Army;  but  both  arms  and  fists 
must  be  fed  by  a  strong,  healthy  body — the  manhood  of  the  nation  and 
the  Empire  ;  otherwise  they  may  eventually  become  weak  and  atrophied, 
when  a  serious  strain  is  put  upon  them. 

Remember  that  this  Militia  which  I  propose  would  be  essentially  a 
home  defence  force  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  it  happened  to  be 
raised.  The  Canadian  Militia  for  Canadian  defence,  the  Australian 
Militia  for  Australia,  and  so  on.  This  Militia  would  never  be  called  upon 
for  garrison  duty  away  from  home,  but  it  would  form  a  trained  Reserve 
of  men  who,  in  case  of  ivar,  would  be  called  upon  according  to  the 
cadre  of  Reserve  in  which  they  were  at  the  time,  to  fill  up  the 
casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the  foreign-  service  Army,  and  to  reinforce  the 
latter  en  7nasse  in  a  national  war. 

How  would  such  a  Militia  be  composed  (supposing  that  the 
Colonies  of  their  own  choice  follow  the  lead  of  the  mother  country  in 
the  matter)  .^ 

1.  Every  able-bodied  white  man  throughout  the  Empire  would 
undergo  one  year's  military  service  in  the  Active  Militia  at  any  time  he 
liked  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23,  the  maritime  population  serving  their 
year  in  the  naval  branch  of  the  Active  Militia. 

2.  He  would  then  pass  into  the  Militia  Reserve,  which  would  con- 
sist of  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  German  Reserve ,  Land wehr,  and 
Landsturm,  respectively.  The  First  Reserve  would  include  men  between 
18  and  25  ;  the  Second,  men  between  25  and  30  ;  and  the  Third  (which 
would  never  be  called  upon  for  foreign  service  of  any  kind),  would  include 
men  up  to  40.  Men  in  the  First  Reserve  would  undergo  two  trainings  of 
four  weeks  each  in  the  course  of  their  period  ;  men  in  the  Second  Reserve 
two  trainings  of  a  fortnight  each.  The  Third  Reserve  might  be 
called  out  for  two  trainings  of  a  week  each  ;  but  as  this  Reserve  would 
only  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  case  of  invasion,  it  would  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  this. 

3'.  Every  man  who  passed  an  examination,  which  gave  proof  of  a 
sound  general  education  (the  standard  should  not  be  lower  than  that  ol 
London  matriculation)  would  be  relieved  of  six  months  of  his  service  in 
the  Active  Militia,  but  not  of  any  of  the  subsequent  training  in  the  Reserves. 
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4.  Exemptions  would  be  granted  to  the  physically  unfit,  who  would 
(as  in  Switzerland)  pay  a  tax  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  their 
means  instead  ;  and  to  all  those  classes  wiio  obtain  exemption  in  the 
French  and  German  Armies,  sole  supporters  of  a  poor  family,  etc. 

Such  is,  in  outline,  the  scheme  of  universal  military  service  which  I 
would  propose.  It  amounts  practically  to  this — that  every  able-bodied  white 
subject  of  the  King  would  give  one  year  of  his  early  manhood  to  his  country. 
He  would  thus  acquire  the  military  training  necessary  to  fit  him  to  defend 
the  glorious  Empire  to  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  belong.  It  does  not 
seem  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  for  such  advantages  as  British  citizen- 
ship confers.  In  any  case,  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that  some  such 
sacrifice  is  necessary.  Let  us  now  consider  the  advantages  which  universal 
military  service  would  bestow. 

I.  It  would  give  us  security  from  invasion ;  and,  what  is  almost  as 
important,  from  aiUmptcd  invasion. 

For,  first :  it  would  give  us  a  peace-footing  of  about  250,000  trained 
men,  with  a  war-footing  of  over  2,000,000.  The  peace-fooling  of  250,000 
would  be  exclusive  of  the  men  in  the  professional  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Second  :  about  40,000  of  the  numbers  I  have  given  as  the  peace- 
footing  would  be  men  of  the  maritime  population  who  had  been  through 
their  year  of  service  in  t  he  Active  Naval  Militia.  These  men  would 
gradually  form  that  ample  trained  Naval  Reserve  of  which  we  are  so 
greatly  in  needj  and  which  under  present  conditions  and  with  over  40,000 
foreigners  in  British  ships,  is  becoming  every  day  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Witness  the  bait  recently  offered  to  men  to  join  the  Reserve  by  the  great 
reduction  in  the  pf^riod  of  sea-training,  obviously  at  the  cost  of  efficiency. 
At  present  we  have  barely  25,000  men  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  hardly 
enough  to  bring  up  our  peace  complements  to  war-strength,  let  alone  fill 
up  the  casualties  in  a  naval  war.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  other  naval 
Powers  have  an  unlimited  naval  reserve  in  their  inscription  maritime. 
Universal  military  service  would  in  a  few  years  give  us  a  trained  Naval 
Reserve  of  over  100,000  men. 

Third  :  compulsory  service  wouUl  indirectly  securt'  us  from  invasion, 
by  giving  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  the  Navy.  Under  jjresent  conditions, 
the  (lovcrnment  would  be  afraid  of  sending  the  Channel  Fleet  far  from 
home  waters,  lest  our  evident  defencelessncss  should  produce  y.ww. 
Hut  if  England  were  to  beccjme  "  a  nation  in  arms  "  (a  trained  nition,  be 
it  understood),  on  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Navy  would  be  free  to  carry 
out  its  true  and  traditional  work — to  find  and  crush  the  enemy's  fleets  in 
his  own  waters  or  wherever  they  might  he  found. 

II.  The  simple  fact  that  the  British  Empire  would  b('  strong  to 
resist  attack,  would  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace  in  nearly  every  pari 
of  the  globe.     At  the  pre.sent  moment,  the  very  wealth  and  extent  of  wy 
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Empire  and  commerce,  ill-defended  as  they  are,  are  a  perpetual  incentive 
to  attack  on  the  part  of  those  nations  which  are  aiming  at  a  larger  share 
of  the  world's  trade  and  to  whom  the  downfall  of  Great  Britain  would 
mean  a  large  increase  in  wealth  and  prospeHty. 

Now,  we  recognise  a  great  difference  in  criminality  between  a  house- 
breaker who  forces  a  lock  or  smashes  a  window,  and  a  thief  who  takes 
the  opportunity  offered  by  an  open  door  to  snatch  some  of  the  treasures 
which  may  be  exposed  to  view  ;  and  we  blame  the  careless  householder 
in  the  latter  case  almost  as  much  as  the  thief.  Well,  I  believe  it  may  be 
said,  without  appearing  paradoxical,  that  the  defencelessness  of  our 
Empire  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  For,  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts,  the  true  maxim  will  be  Si  vis paceni,  para  bellum.  Two 
instances  aptly  illustrate  this  fact.  No  student  of  history  will  deny  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  mainly  due  to 
Germany's  perfect  and  known  preparedness  for  war,  which  has  prevented 
France  from  plunging  into  another  war  in  the  hope  of  recovering  at 
once  her  provinces  and  her  prestige. 

On  the  other  hand,  does  anyone  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  the 
South  African  Republics  would  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
British  Empire  if,  like  themselves,  we  had  had  compulsory  service  ?  But 
with  an  overweening  contempt  for  the  forces  we  could  put  into  the 
field  at  once,  they  were  convinced  that  by  striking  quickly  and  strongly 
they  could  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  "  with  God's  help,  take  all  that  is 
English  in  South  Africa,"  as  one  of  them  boastfully  declared.  Think, 
too,  of  the  immense  saving  in  lives  and  treasure,  if,  in  spite  of  our  obvious 
strength,  they  had  elected  to  go  to  war.  We  could  have  sent  100,000 
trained  men  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  greater  ease  and  at  far  less 
expense  than  we  sent  10,000.  Thus,  should  we  have  been  saved  those 
months  of  gloom,  in  December  and  January,  1899  and  1900,  and  the 
war  would  probably  have  been  over  in  six  months.  Above  all  we 
should  have  felt  secure  that,  come  what  might  in  South  Africa,  any 
nation  which  should  feel  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  our  troubles  would 
have  had  to  face,  besides  the  British  Navy,  "a  nation  in  arms."  No  one 
can  pretend  that  the  country  felt  any  such  security  during  several  anxious 
months  of  1900  and  1901. 

III.  If  every  Briton  in  our  great  Empire  were  to  go  through  the 
same  military  training  under  the  flag  that  is  typical  of  union,  taking 
the  same  oath  to  the  Sovereign,  an  indissoluble  tie  would  be  formed, 
uniting  the  whole  of  our  race  in  the  strongest  of  bonds,  that  of  a 
brotherhood  in  arms.  Thus  the  great  question  of  Imperial  Federation 
would  find  its  simplest  and  most  natural  solution.  For  history  has  shown 
agam  and  again  that  nothing  is  more  powerful  in  strengthening  the  spiiit 
of  national  unity,  and  in  obliterating  petty  local  jealousies,  than  common 
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service  under  one  flag.  It  was  the  Army  which  transformed  Italy 
from  a  group  of  jealous  and  quarrelsome  States  into  a  united  nation. 
It  was  the  Army  that  wiped  out  the  distrust  and  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  various  German  principalities  and  created  united  Germany. 
It  is  the  Army  that  holds  together  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
to-day.  And  the  one  great  good  which  has  come  out  of  the  evil  of  this 
war  is  that  it  has  done  more  to  unite  all  the  Colonies  to  the  mother 
country  in  one  British  Commonwealth,  than  a  hundred  Acts  of  Feder- 
ation, even  though  passed  by  a  representative  Imperial  Parliament.  Nav, 
I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  splendid  men  who  have  fought  so 
bravely  against  us  in  South  Africa,  will  be  trained  side  by  side  with  their 
late  opponents  in  the  ranks  of  the  South  African  Militia.  I  believe  that 
the  modern  Chatham — would  that  one  might  arise  ! — who  would  initiate 
that  measure  would  do  more  to  heal  the  scar  of  recent  war,  more  to  bring 
about  mutual  goodwill  and  respect  between  men  who  for  good  or  ill 
have  to  live  side  by  side,  than  any  measure  of  conciliation  that  could  be 
devised. 

IV.  The  next  advantage  I  would  put  before  you  is  this,  that 
tmiversal  military  service  would  give  us  a  true  patriotism,  a  patriotism 
distinguished  from  the  spurious  patriotism  of  the  music-halls  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  indifFerentism  and  Little  Englandism  which  is  all  too 
common  on  the  other.  Let  every  young  Briton  go  through  a  year's  training 
in  the  National  Militia,  and  he  will  learn  what  a  noble  birthright  he  is 
heir  to  as  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
will  learn  to  respect  himself  and  others.  He  will  scorn  to  use  the  Union 
Jack  as  a  gay  rag  only  to  be  frantically  waved  in  people's  faces  on  such 
occasions  as  Mafeking  Day,  and  he  will,  while  feeling  the  honourable 
necessity  of  defending  his  country  against  attack,  look  upon  war  as  a 
grave  and  terrible  eventuality,  not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly  or  in  the 
spirit  of  sport,  but  with  the  serious  earnestness  which  becomes  the  manly 
citizen  of  a  great  nation.  There  is,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more 
calculated  to  kill  Jingoism  and  a  boastful  spirit  of  aggressiveness  than 
the  consciousness  of  strength  coupled  with  the  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility. 

V.  Universal  military  service  is  fair  and  just,  and  on  that  ground 
alone  it  should  appeal  to  P^nglishmen.  We  are,  as  a  nation,  perhaps 
more  governed  by  tf^/v/i-,  instead  of  thoughts  and  facts,  than  any  other. 
Hence  the  magic  influence  of  the  word  "  voluntary,"  with  which  wc  have 
bawled  down  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  have  us  examine  the 
truth  of  our  position,  and  see  whether  it  is  as  dignified  and  honourabh; 
as  we  keep  on  telling  one  another  it  is.  Even  now  we  occasionally  hear 
on  the  platform  a  denunciation  of  compulsory  service  as  being  "  incom- 
patible with  the  highly-developed  conscience  of  the   English  people," 
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which  high-sounding  phrase  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  pitying  reference 
to  the  poor  Continental  people  who  languish  under  the  tyranny  of  personal 
service  to  their  country.  Such,  canting  language,  I  say,  is  still  sometimes 
to  be  heard  ;  but  I  note  that  the  applause  with  which  it  is  greeted  begins, 
to  have  a  very  thin  and  perfunctory  sound.  And  no  wonder !  For  what 
is  such  a  statement  but  an  insult  to  the  patriotism  of  the  British  people, 
masquerading  as  a  compliment  ?  The  "  voluntary  system  "  is,  as  I  have 
said  above,  necessary  for  our  foreign-service  professional  Army.  But 
what,  after  all,  does  the  phrase  mean  ?  It  means  that  those  who  can 
afford  to  do  so,  pay  others  to  do  their  fighting  for  them,  that  fighting 
being  recognised  as  a  necessary  condition  of  national  security.  Well, 
this  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  and,  as  regards  our  foreign 
garrisons,  a  necessary  one.  But  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  it  to  make  a 
subject  of  boasting.  We  might  as  well  boast  that  we  have  a  voluntary 
police  force.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  shirking  the  obvious  duty  of 
home  defence,  a  duty  imposed  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  and 
to  neglect  which  is  to  jeopardise  the  safety  of  the  community  itself,  I 
think  that  the  less  said  about  the  gloriousness  of  the  "  voluntary  system  " 
and  the  less  pity  bestowed  upon  those  nations  which  take  a  different  view 
of  a  citizen's  duties,  the  better  for  us. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with  some  other  aspects  of  the 
"voluntary  system"  which  are  even  less  calculated  to  make  us  proud  of 
it.  I  refer  to  the  motives  which  induce  many  thousands  to  enlist, 
amongst  which,  as  every  recruiting  officer  knows  only  too  well,  the  chief 
are  poverty,  hunger,  and  utter  failure  in  civil  life.  It  is  often  only  when 
the  choice  lies  between  the  workhouse  and  the  Army  that  the  "  voluntary  " 
recruit  chooses  the  latter,  and  even  then  his  decision  is  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  for  granted  ;  witness  the  numbers  of  able-bodied  paupers  in  our 
workhouses — 125,000  in  January,  1899,  of  whom  we  may  take  it  that 
25,000  were  strong  young  men,  well  fitted  to  earn  an  honourable  liveli- 
hood in  His  Majesty's  service.  I  will  not  here  refer  to  the  many 
abuses  which  have  flourished  under  the  cover  of  the  "voluntary" 
system,  such  as  the  impressment  of  paupers,  debtors,  and  criminals,  and 
the  odious  operations  of  the  press-gang.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
question  has  only  to  be  considered  with  an  open  mind  for  a  moment  for 
it  to  be  obvious  that  it  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  defend  his  country,  and  that  to  shift  that  duty  on  to  other  shoulders 
may  be  convenient,  but  can  never  really  be  otherwise  than  unfair  and 
unworthy  of  the  citizens  of  a  great  Empire. 

VI.  Service  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Militia 
would  bring  together-  all  classes  of  the  community  to  their  great 
mutual  advantage.  Plough-boy,  factory-hand,  and  duke's  son  would 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  they  learned  their  common  task  under  the 
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aiithoritv  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  taken  from  the  people.  And 
each  would  learn  something  from  the  other  ;  the  gentleman  proving 
himself  such  by  his  exemplar}'  attendance  to  duty  and  by  acting  up  to  the 
grand  old  motto  nod/esse  oblige,  while  the  man  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life 
would  honour  and  respect  him  not  simply  because  he  was  richer  than  him- 
self, but  because  he  shared  with  him  in  a  common  duty  and  a  common 
patriotism.  The  sons  of  the  well-to-do  would  learn  a  valuable  lesson,  too, 
in  appreciating  the  conditions  under  which  millions  of  their  fellowmen 
"  live  and  move  and  have  their  being."  Such  knowledge  would,  in 
generous  hearts — and,  fortunately,  most  of  the  young  are  generous — lead 
to  a  resolve  to  do  what  was  in  their  power  to  alleviate  some  of  the  misery 
apparently  inseparable  from  modern  civilisation,  while  it  would  surely 
prevent  some  of  the  indulgence  in  idleness  and  extravagant  luxury 
which  too  often  make  the  rich  man  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to 
the  poorer  classes.  Certain  it  is  that  in  no  European  country  is  there  so 
much  misery  among  the  very  poor,  such  a  chasm  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses  as  in  England ;  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  proportion 
as  compulsory  service  is  more  completely  universal  in  its  incidence,  there 
seems  to  be  the  least  pauperism,  England  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  while  Switzerland  has  no  paupers. 

VII.  I  need  not  spend  much  time  in  showing  that  universal  military 
service  would  immensely  improve  the  physique  of  the  nation. 

No  observant  traveller  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  nowadays  with 
the  difference  between  the  average  type  of  man  one  meets  in  the  streets 
abroad  and  in  England.  On  the  Continent,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  sturdy, 
straight-backed  men  and  women,  holding  themselves  well  and  walking 
with  the  ease  and  freedom  which  comes  of  bones  and  muscles  early 
trained  to  do  their  work  well.  In  English  streets,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  look  well,  we  shall  see  that  the  majority  of  those  who  pass  us  slouch 
along,  holding  themselves  badly  and  with  a  general  want  of  tone  in 
their  whole  demeanour.  And  yet  we  are  supposed  to  be  the  nation  that 
is  so  passionately  devoted  to  manly  games  and  sports.  Whence,  then, 
this  extraordinary  result  'i  The  answer  is  very  simple,  though  it  has 
long  been  shirked.  The  fact  is,  that  while  a  small  percentage  of  boys, 
chiefly  among  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  devote  an  altogether 
absurd  and  disproportionate  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  mere  play, 
thereby  wasting  much  of  the  precious  time  in  which  they  should  be 
fitting  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life,  th<;  vast  majority  of  our  male 
population,  the  million,  never  get  any  physical  training  at  all.  A 
small  proportion  of  them,  it  is  true,  hire  themselves  out  for  money  and 
spend  the  best  part  of  their  manhood  (surely  intended  for  a  nobler 
purpose)  in  kicking  a  football  about  or  hunting  a  cricket  ball  round  the 
globe.     And  the  others  .>     They  crowd   in   their  thousands  to  see  other 
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men  "  play  the  game,"  while  the  only  "  sport  "  they  indulge  in  themselves 
is  to  bet  on  the  result  or  on  a  horse  they  have  never  seen.  This  was 
exactly  what-  the  Romans  did  in  their  degenerate  days,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  fight  themselves,  and  did  their  fighting,  whether  in  the  field  or 
in  the  arena,  by  proxy,  their  whole  object  in  life  being  summed  up  in  the 
cr\-  Patum  si  circcjtses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  proper  system  of  military 
training,  which  should  as  far  as  possible  be  carried  out,  under  canvas 
at. the  important  age  when  the  boy  is  turning  into  a  man,  accompanied 
and  preceded,  as  it  is  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria,  by  com- 
pulsory scientific  gymnastic  training  for  both  sexes,  would  soon  improve 
our  town-bred  and  rapidly  deteriorating  population.  This  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  opinion  founded  on  the  laws  of  probability.  It 
is  the  experience  of  statisticians  founded  on  anthropo  metrical 
measurements  that  the  physique  of  the  French  and  German  peoples  has 
immensely  improved  under  the  system  of  universal  military  service. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  France,  men  who  knew  that  country  before  1870 
have  assured  me  that  they  have  noticed  the  remarkable  improvement 
throughout  the  people,  while  it  is  said  that  the  Germans  have  added  two 
inches  to  the  average  stature  in  the  ninety  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Scharnhorst  and  Stein  rendered  the  inestimable  service  to  their  country 
of  giving  them  at  once  compulsory  training  for  mind  and  body. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  would  most  strongly  advocate  com- 
pulsory physical  drill  and  gymnastics  (not  only  the  latter)  for  boys  and 
girls  in  all  schools,  public  and  private,  primary  and  secondary.  For  it  is 
the  obvious  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  its  citizens  grow  up  with  sound 
bodies  as  well  as  with  sane  minds. 

VIII.  If  the  physical  advantages  of  compulsory  military  training  are 
more  obvious,  its  moral  advantages  to  a  nation  are  none  the  less  real  and 
almost  as  important.  For  what  does  military  training  imply  }  It  means 
discipline,  obedience  to  authority, -manliness,  and,  above  all,  devotion  to 
duty,  without  which  no  self-respecting  man  can  hope  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  The  citizen  soldier  learns  during  his  period  of  service  the  lesson  of 
prompt  obedience,  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  the  performance  of 
the  smallest  details,  the  nobility  ofworkdone,  as  Ruskin  says,  "  in  an  orderly, 
soldierly,  well-guided,  wholesome  way."  He  gets  imbued,  too,  with  that 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  and  with  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for 
great  causes,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  without  which  social  life  is 
little  more  than  a  name  ;  he  realises,  finally,  that  he,  mere  unit  though 
he  be,  has  a  real  share  in  his  country's  fate,  and  this  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  and  comradeship  with  those  who  are  performing  the  same  task 
with  him.  In  a  word,  he  leaves  the  ranks  not  only  a  better  man,  morally 
and  physically,  but  also  a  better  citizen.  Amongst  a  nation  of  men  trained 
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as  they  should  be  to  national  defence,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
result  of  a  cricket  match  or  a  horse-race  to  arouse  more  interest  than 
the  result  of  a  battle  with  their  country's  foes. 

IX.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  some  tonic 
which  shall  call  the  nation,  and  especially  its  youths,  to  a  sense  of  dutv. 
The  miserable  stuff  in  the  shape  of  literature  (saving  the  mark  !)  which  is 
greedily  swallowed  by  boys  and  girls  as  soon  as  they  can  read,  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  communication  and  of  all  kinds  of  unhealthy  excitements 
together  with  the  false  sentimentality  which  resents  the  proper  infliction 
of  just  punishment,  all  these  things  have  tended  to  emancipate  boys  and 
girls  from  parental  control  long  before  they  have  acquired  the  slightest 
sense  of  duty  or  responsibility.  Hence  the  frequent  manifestations 
of  Hooliganism  in  all  its  forms,  ranging  from  a  want  of  respect  and 
deference  to  the  old  and  to  the  gentler  sex  among  the  youth  of  the  better 
classes,  to  the  brutal  assaults  on  defenceless  passengers  by  the  young 
roughs  of  our  slums.  By  giving  these  young  men  a  good  physical  and 
moral  training,  and  letting  them  feel  that  they,  too,  could  be  of  use  to 
their  country,  we  should  turn  them  into  men,  and,  incidentally,  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually,  which  are  now  spent  in 
supporting  the  prisons,  workhouses,  and  lunatic  asylums  to  which  these 
unfortunate  creatures  sooner  or  later  gravitate. 

X.  Education. — Compulsor)-  military  service,  at  any  rate  on  the  lines 
I  propose,  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  raising  the  educational 
standard  throughout  the  country.     It  would  do  this  in  three  ways  : — 

1.  By  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would  grant  a  reduction  of 
the  year  of  active  service  only  to  those  who  passed  an 
examination  which  should  be  a  test  of  sound  general 
education,  we  should  at  one  stroke  raise  the  standard  of 
.secondary  education  ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  boys  to 
leave  public  schools,  as  hundreds  of  them  do  now,  knowing 
next  to  nothing  of  anything,  ignorant  of  tin-  history  and 
literature  of  their  country,  totally  unable  to  speak  or  write  a 
modern  language,  with  next  to  no  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
and,  most  disgraceful  of  all,  c|uite  inca])able  of  expressing 
themselves  in  a  connected  and  reasonable  way  in  a  decent 
English  essay.  We  are  accustomed  tt>  put  down  the 
superior  education  of  the  (Germans  entirely  to  their  better 
methods  of  teaching.  This  is  a  mistake,  though  of  course 
it  accounts  for  a  great  deal.  But  the  high  general  level  of 
education  in  that  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  well- 
to-do  youth  aims  at  passing  his  Einjiihriges  Examen,  or  at 
passing  out  of  the  Unter-Sekunda  at  the  Gymnasium.  For 
to  fail  to  do  so  is  not  only  regarded  as  almost  disgraceful,  but 
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entails  the  necessity  of  undergoing  two  years' service  instead 
of  one — a  much  greater  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  such  a 
youth  than  for  a  peasant  or  an  artisan. 

2.  If  we  adopted  a  similar  plan  to  that  which  prevails  in  Switzer- 

land, no  man  would  be  allowed  to  do  his  term  of  service 
till  he  could  read  and  write  properly.  There  a  youth  is 
sent  back  to  school  until  he  has  conquered  the  elements  of 
education,  and  as  we  can  imagine,  no  youth  of  twenty  cares 
to  be  sent  back  to  his  ABC  with  children  of  ten.  This 
plan,  therefore,  acts  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  ill  teracy, 
which  is  almost  unknown  in  that  countr}'. 

3.  A  sound  military  training  is  in  itself  an  education  in  method, 

regularity  of  life,  and  general  application  of  means  to  ends. 
All  competent  observers  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  extraordinary  commercial  and  industrial 
success  of  Germany  is  the  magnificent  training  in  methodic 
work  given  to  every  man  that  passes  through  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Army.  And  German  manufacturers  have 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  an  employ^  who  has  done  his 
service  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  one  who  has  not  yet 
served  or  been  exempt  for  some  reason.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  German  soldier's  education  is 
continued  and  most  carefully  watched  over  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  ranks.  He  is  especially  encouraged  by  his 
officers  and  instructors  to  study  the  history  and  literature  of 
his  country,  together  with  the  simple  facts  of  natural  history 
and  science.  His  service  is,  in  fact,  made  as  far  as  possible 
a  school  of  life,  and  the  requirements  of  a  modern  Army 
are  so  multifarious  and  have  such  manifold  ramifications 
that  most  men  are  put  to  that  work  which  they  have  chosen 
as  their  means  of  livelihood.  Thus,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
mechanics,  lailway-workers,  engineers,  fitters,  butchers,  and 
bakers,  fall  naturally  into  their  proper  places  as  soon  as  they 
have  learnt  the  elements  of  their  military  work,  and  many  of 
them  spend  the  whole  of  their  two  years'  service  in  practising 
their  own  trade  under  an  orderly  system  of  organisation. 
These  considerations  will  show  that  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
service  would  give  a  valuable  stimulus,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  who  need  it  more  and  more,  as  the  competition 
with  the  trained  workers  of  other  nations  grows  keener  year  by  year. 

XI.  I  now  come  to  a  consideration  which  will,  I  think,  com- 
mend itself  to  the  British  taxpayer,  as  an  advantage  of  compulsory  service 
which  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature. 
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I  refer  to  the  fact,  which  I  am  about  to  prove,  that  under  some  such 
scheme  as  I  propose,  our  Army  Estimates  would  be  very  considerably 
decreased — by  at  least  ^10,000,000  sterling  a  year — while  we  should 
certainly  get  better  value  for  our  money. 

I  have  said  that  under  my  proposals  each  part  of  the  Empire  would 
provide  its  own  Horhe  Defence  Army  or  National  Militia.  Hitherto,  not  only 
the  British  Navy,  but  the  British  Army  has  been  at  the  call  of  any  part 
of  the  Empire,  while  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  cost  has  fallen  upon  the  tax- 
payer of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  hardly  fair,  as  has  begun  to 
be  recognised  by  the  Colonies,  especially  by  that  splendid  Colony 
Canada.  Both  Canadians  and  Australians  are  taking  steps  to  provide 
sufficient  home  defence  forces,  and  Cape  Colony  has  shown  its 
intention  to  contribute  to  Imperial  Defence  by  the  splendid  gift  of 
the  battle-ship  "  Good  Hope,"  which  arrived  on  these  shores  a  few- 
weeks  back.' 

We  may  take  it  then,  that  in  one  form  or  another,  the  Colonies 
will  manfully  and  generously  contribute  their  share  to  Imperial  Defence, 
both  in  men  and  money. 

That  being  the  case,  our  permanent  foreign  garrisons  will  be  those 
in  India,  about  74,000  men,  and  those  needed  for  our  coaling  stations 
and  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  niichus  of  an 
Imperial  Army  in  South  Africa  for  some  years  to  come.  The  74,000 
men  on  the  Indian  establishment  are  paid  for  out  of  India's  funds, 
and  do  not  therefore  concern  us  here.  Before  the  war  the  numbers 
of  the  foreign-service  Army  outside  India  amounted  to  about  30,000 
men,  including  about  10,000  in  .South  Africa.  If  we  add  another 
20,000,  I  think  we  shall  reach  a  fairly  safe  estimate,  giving  50,000  as 
the  number  of  "  Imperial  "  troops  required  for  garrison  and  police 
duties  outside  India,  and  to  allow  for  a  nucleus  of  highly-trained,  long- 
service  soldiers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  by  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  that  the  cost  per  man  of  the  chief 
Armies  of  the  worid  is  as  follows  (taking  1898  as  a  normal  year) 

Austria-Hungary  -  -  -  -  about 

Russia- 
Italy      ------,, 

France  -  -  -  -  -        .. 

Germany        -  -  -  -  -        .. 

Great  Britain  -  -  -  -        .. 

United  States  -  -  -  -        ., 


£ 

s. 

d. 

3a 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

4<; 

0 

0 

■)() 

(1 

0 

123 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

'  This  is  an  error  on  the  pail  of  Mr.  Slu-c.  The  Tapf  Uovernmi-iit  wune  I'mir  yeaih 
ago  dill  offer  to  buihl  a  baftlc-ship  ;  it  was,  however,  finally  arraiiKeil  tiint  thr  Cope 
should  pay  a  yearly  sum  <if  £.30,0(tO,  which  is  roughly  the  interest  on  the  (.'apilal  sum  a 
flrst-class  battle-.ship  costs.  The  name  "GockI  Hope"  was  given  in  one  of  the  new  larfrc 
cruisers,  as  a  compliment  to  Cape  Colony  for  their  offer. — Ed. 
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I  may  say  that  the  latter  figure  does  not  take  into  account  the 
enormous  sum  of  ;^29,000,000  per  annum  for  pensions. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  economy  which  would  follow  the  application 
of  the  business  sense  of  the  country  to  Army  affairs  would  reduce  our 
expenditure  per  man  on  the  professional  soldier  to  ;^110  at  the  most. 
Allowing,  too,  a  margin  of  ^10  a  year  per  head  for  the  higher  cost  of 
living  here  as  compared  with  Germany  and  France,  I  think  that  we  ought 
easily  to  get  our  National  Militia  at  ^"60  per  man  per  annum. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  the  cost  of  50,000  men  at  ;^110  per 
man,  and  250,000  men  at  ;^60  per  man.  This  would  give  us  ;^20,500,000 
as  the  total  of  our  Army  Estimates. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  about  40,000  of  the  250,000  would  belong 
to  the  Naval  Militia,  and  would  therefore  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Navy 
Estimates.  Deducting  ;^2,400,000  for  these  40,000  men,  we  arrive  at  the 
sum  of /J"18, 100, 000  as  the  total  of  our  Army  Estimates  for  the  50,000 
men  of  the  professional  Army  outside  India,  and  for  210,000  short  service 
men  on  a  peace  footing  in  the  National  Militia. 

Thus  we  should  save  about  ;^12,000,000  sterling  on  our  present 
ordinary  Army  Estimates  of  ^30,000,000.  I  would  particularly  draw  the 
attention  of  naval  men  to  this  point,  and  indeed  urge  its  importance  on 
all  those  who  may  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  universal  military 
service  will  not  distract  attention  from  the  Navy,  and  perhaps,  "starve" 
the  latter,  in  favour  of  the  Army. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Navy  will  be  directly  benefited  by  being  provided  with  an  adequate  and 
efficient  Reserve.  And  I  have  now  shown  that  about  ;^  12,000,000  a  year 
would  be  saved  from  the  Army  Estimates,  while  a  small  sum  would  be 
added  to  the  Naval  Estimates  for  the  Reserve,  which  has,  however,  to  be 
paid  for  at  present  without  good  value  being  obtained  for  the  expenditure. 

The  money  thus  saved  from  Army  expenditure  would  leave  a 
handsome  margin  for  the  building  of  the  additional  battle-ships  and 
cruisers  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  Navy  up  to  the  proper  standard 
of  strength.  For  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  Army  expenditure 
under  the  voluntary  system  has  increased  continuously,  is  increasing,  and  is 
bound  to  go  on  increasing,  seeing  that  it  depends  mainly  upon  personnel, 
and  therefore,  upon  the  current  rate  of  wages. 

Under  compulsory  service,  on  the  other  hand,  this  element  remains 
stationary,  and  we  should  provide  a  larger  and  much  more  efficient  Army 
at  a  much  smaller  cost,  thus  leaving  a  margin  for  additional  Navy  expendi- 
ture, which,  depending  as  it  does  essentially  on  materiel,  is  bound  to  go 
on  increasing  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  increase  of  foreign 
Navies. 
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I  should,  however,  myself  prefer  the  number  of  the  professional 
Army  outside  India  to  be  100,000.  This  would  enable  us  to  have  two  or 
three  army  corps  completely  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  give  us  an 
ample  margin  for  expeditionary  purposes  and  small  wars,  without  calling 
for  volunteers  from  the  younger  cadres  of  the  National  Militia.  If  Ave 
allow  for  100,000  men  at  ^110  per  head,  the  Army  Estimates  would  be 
;^23. 600,000,  and  we  should  still  save  over  ;^6,000,000  a  year. 

We  should  have,  therefore  besides  100,000  men  in  the  long-service 
Army  outside  India,  a  National  Militia  with  a  peace-footing  of  210,000 
together  with  a  Naval  Reserve  of  about  40,000  ;  and  a  war-footing  of  over 
2,000,000  men,  and  still  save  ;^6,000,000  a  year  on  our  present  Estimates, 
which  give  us  neither  numbers  nor  efficiency. 

\N'hf  n  we  take  into  account  the  saving  on  prisons,  workhouses,  and 
lunatic  asylums,  and  on  the  National  Debt,  which  would  result  from  a 
system  of  compulsorj'  service,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  to  the 
country  in  actual  hard  cash  would  be  very  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
addition  to  national  efficiency  and  wage-earning  power. 

XII.  Universal  service  for  home  defence  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  labour :  First,  by  the  educative  training  given  to  the  young  labourer 
during  the  year  of  service.  It  has  been  well  said  by  that  eminent 
Liberal  politician  the  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  that  "to  a  young 
labourer,  military  training  is  as  great,  even  a  greater,  advantage  than 
University  training  to  a  young  man  intended  for  a  professional  career." 
For  he  would  get  a  year's  free  training  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  which 
would  mean  to  him  an  immense  improvement  in  physique  and  health 
owing  to  an  active  life  in  the  open  air,  with  good  food  and  airy  rooms  to 
live  and  sleep  in,  together  with  a  valuable  lesson  in  methodic  work,  which 
would  add  greatly  to  his  wage-earnmg  capacity. 

Secondly,  it  would  relieve  the  labour  market,  and  thus  go  far  to  sulvi- 
the  problem  of  the  unemployeil. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  (ireat  Britain  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  the  number  of  pauj)ers ;  she  has,  indeed  more  than  1,000,000, 
that  is,  more  than  France,  Clermany,  and  Russia  put  together.  Now, 
these  nations  each  keep  some  400,000  young  unmarried  men  oil"  llic 
labour  market  each  year,  thus  allowing  the  older  married  men  to  remain 
employed,  who  would  be  ihrmvn  f)ut  f)f  work  and  l)i'Cf)me  paupers  if  the 
young  men  were  competing  with  thiin.  As  tJai)tain  Murray  has  pointed 
out  in  his  excellent  little  pamjihlet,  the  great  central  fact  of  modern 
industry  is  that  there  are  always  more  men  to  work  than  there  is  work 
for  them  to  do.  Hence  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Tiny  have 
somehow  to  he  maintained  by  the  Stati-.  In  every  other  European  country 
they  are  maintained  by  being  given  honourable  employment  in  bearing 
arms  in  the  service  of  their   country.     In   l*!ngland,  we  keep   the-m    in 

// 
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workhouses,  degrading  them  as  recipients  of  pubhc  charity  and  making 
them,  in  a  ver}-  real  sense,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their  country. 

Now,  if  compulsory  service  would  relieve  the  labour  market  and  the 
workhouses  in  time  of  peace,  how  much  more  would  it  do  so  in  time  of 
war !  Captain  Murray  shows  that  there  \yould  be  at  least  1,200,000 
men  who  would  be  unemployed  if  we  were  at  war  with  a  Power  which 
was  at  all  able  to  influence  the  arrival  of  our  food-supply  and  raw  material. 
Well,  these  would  be  immediately  and  automatically  absorbed  into  the 
National  Army,  and  the  State  would  only  have  to  support  their  wives  and 
families  and  a  certain  considerable  number  of  older  men  and  those 
physically  unfitted  for  military  service. 

Thus  in  peace  or  in  war,  universal  military  service  is  a.  benefit  to 
labour. 

XIII.  The  last  advantage  which  I  shall  have  time  to  notice  is  this, 
that  universal  military  service  would  do  much  to  stem  the  tide  of  pauper, 
and  largely  criminal,  alien  immigration  which  flows  to  these  shores  in  a 
perennial  and  muddy  stream.  Alone  among  civilised  people,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  swamped  by  the  dregs  of  the  German,  Polish,  Russian, 
and  Hungarian  nations.  The  United  States,  with  a  common  sense  view 
to  the  interests  of  their  citizens,  have  long  since  put  a  stop  to  this  kind 
of  thing.  But  good,  honest  John  Bull,  with  his  kindly  policy  of  live  and 
let  live,  has  allowed,  and  still  continues  to  allow,  the  bread  to  be  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  his  own  poor,  to  feed  those  who  have  in  many  cases 
left  their  country  for  their  country's  good.  Good,  kind  John  Bull  ! 
And  what  are  the  thanks  he  gets  ?  The  revilings  of  all  the  nations, 
which  have  gone  into  hysterics  of  joy  over  his  misfortunes,  jeered  at  his 
successes,  poured  out  the  foulest  and  filthiest  lies  on  our  nation  and  our 
Army,  not  hesitating  to  hurl  their  mud  at  the  noble  figure  of  her  late 
Majesty  the  Queen,  or  at  our  present  Monarch,  and  which  have  prayed 
for  our  downfall  that  they  might  divide  the  spoils,  as  if  we  were  in  truth  the 
nation  of  criminals  which  their  diseased  imaginations  have  pictured.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  to  remember  that  the  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  to 
itself,  as  Count  von  Biilow  is  continually  telling  his  countrymen.  Let  us 
have  done  with  a  false  sentimentality  for  which  we  are  only  laughed  at. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immunity  from  personal  service  afl"orded  by 
England  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  attraction  to  the 
undesirable  guests  of  whom  I  have  spoken  ;  and  we  may  hope  that,  in 
default  of  direct  prohibition,  the  removal  of  that  immunity  will  do  much 
to  prevent  this  country  from  being  any  longer  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
off'-scourings  of  Europe. 

I  have  now  tried  to  put  before  you  very  briefly  some  of  the  chief 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  universal  com- 
pulsory service  for  home  defence.     I  have  shown  fully  elsewhere  that  the 
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sacrifice — for  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  is  a  sacrifice — is  necessary 
for  the  actual  safety  of  the  countr}-.  But  I  think,  and  I  say  it  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  a  profound  conviction,  that  the  advantages  incidentally 
conferred  upon  the  nation  by  that  sacrifice  are  so  great,  that  if  the 
necessity  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  wisest 
statesmanship  to  invent  it. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  only  time  for  me  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  compulsory  service.  But  as  I 
have  met  them  all  very  fully  in  my  book,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
accused  of  trying  to  avoid  them.  On  the  contrary,  so  fully  convinced 
am  I  of  the  justice,  necessity,  and  advantages  of  compulsory  service, 
that  I  would  vvillkigly  meet  all  possible  objections  that  could  be  urged  or 
invented.  And  I  may  say  that,  amid  all  the  reviews  which  have  appeared 
on  my  book,  none — not  even  the  most  hostile — have  brought  forward 
any  objections  that  I  have  not  met ;  nor  indeed  have  they  attempted  any 
serious  argument,  contenting  themselves  with  vague  denunciations  of  the 
iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  mere  mention  of  "  conscription."  I  shall 
have  to  confine  myself  here  to  answering  two  or  three  of  the  objections 
which  are  most  frequently  heard  and  to  which  we  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  most  weight  is  attached. 

I.     "It  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject." 

Well,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  is.  But  those  who  use  this 
ad  captandum  argument — and  it  is  one  most  frequently  heard — forget  that 
there  is  one  thing  more  precious  than  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that 
is  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  State.  For  once  this  is  infringed,  the 
whole  edifice  of  society  topples  to  destruction,  and  that  same  precious 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  the  first  to  be  engulfed  in  the  general  ruin. 

This  is  so  obvious,  that  a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  loud-mouthed  opponent  of  its  truth.  And  if  he  need  further 
proof  to  convince  him  of  the  necessary  subordination  of  the  interests  of 
the  individual  to  those  of  the  community  we  may  remiml  him  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  compulsion  is  continually  applied  to  the  individual 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  We  are  not  asked  whether  we  are  willing  to 
pay  taxes,  not  only  to  defend  the  country,  but  to  feed,  educate,  and 
support  the  poor  and  the  criminals.  Wc  arc  not  allowed  to  let  our 
houses  remain  in  an  unsanitary  state  or  be  a  danger  to  the  passer-by 
through  their  state  of  dilapidation,  on  the  |)lea  that  they  arc  our  own. 
Nor  can  we,  if  we  choose,  refuse  to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  presence 
of  infectious  diseases  in  our  houses.  If  we  are  employers,  we  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  our  servants  and  employe's;  responsible,  too, 
for  accidents  to  them  which  can  in  any  way  be  traced  to  our  negligence. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  employ  workmen  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  however  much  they  or  wc  should  like  it.     Nay,  the  law  even  insists 

hi 
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that  if  called  upon  by  the  police  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  we  are  bound  to  obey.  Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  in  a  free 
country — isn't  it  ?  But  everybody  submits  more  or  less  willingly,  knowing 
that  these  laws  are  devised  for  the  good  of  all.  Yet  the  refusal  to  obey 
these  laws  would  not  at  any  rate  place  in  jeopardy  the  safety  of  the 
nation.  But  when  this,  the  very  condition  of  social  existence,  is  in 
question,  we  are  told  that  the  "liberty  of  the  subject"  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  interfered  with — perish  the  commonwealth,  but  long  live 
the  individual. 

This  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  which 
required  that  every  freeman — note  that  the  obligation  is  laid  on  the  free- 
man as  such,  not  on  the  bondman  or  serf — should  bear  arms  and  obey  the 
call  of  the  Sovereign  "  against  the  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the 
realm."  Nor  was  it  the  spirit  of  the  free  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  demanded  that  every  freeman — -note  again  that  slaves  were  exempt 
and  not  alloived  to  serve — should  serve  in  the  national  forces  whether  on  sea 
or  land.  Nor  is  it  the  spirit  in  which  the  free  Republic  of  Switzerland 
views  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State.  But  enough  of  this  matter 
— suffice  it  to  say  that  the  justice  of  compulsory  service  for  home  defence 
is  founded  on  our  most  ancient  laws,  is  laid  down  in  the  Militia  Ballot 
Act,  still  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  has  been  affirmed  not  only  by  such 
advocates  of  liberty  as  Locke  and  J.  S.  Mill,  but  by  the  great  German 
Socialist  Bebel.  In  his  pamphlet  "  Nicht  steheudes  Heer  sondern 
Volkswehr  "  ("  Not  a  Standing  Army  but  National  Defence"),  he  says, 
italici.sing  the  words  himself:  "  Home  defence  is  a  duty  for  all  who  are 
capable  of  fulfilling  that  auiy."  In  this  he  shows  the  keen  logic  of  his 
mind,  as  do  the  educated  Socialists  and  Labour  representatives  in 
Switzerland,  whereas  the  academic  members  of  the  Peace  Society  in 
England  inveigh  against  my  proposals  as   contrary  to  liberty  and  justice. 

II.     "  It  would  interfere  with  trade  and  commerce." 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  to  this  objection,  but  it  is  rather 
like  objecting  to  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  score  that  they  diminish 
our  incomes. 

I  will  only  briefly  point  out  :  First,  that  war  with  a  Continental 
Power  would  in  any  case  interfere  with  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  is 
precisely  to  avoid  war  that  we  wish  to  be  well  able  to  defend  ourselves, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  present  sacrifices.  But  if  war  itself  would 
interfere  with  our  trade  and  commerce,  any  serious  attempt  at  invasion, 
even  if  unsuccessful,  would  absolutely  ruin  them.  The  evidence  given  on 
this  point  by  a  great  banker,  Lord  Overstone,  before  the  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  national  defence  in  1860,  is 
absolutely  clear  and  conclusive.  I  can  only  quote  here  a  few  words  from 
his  statement: — "The  calamities  attendant  upon  foreign  invasion  must," 
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he  said,  "be  serious  to  an}-  country  ;  but  upon  a  country  circumstanced 
as  Great  Britain  is,  they  would  fall  with  peculiar  and  overwhelming 
severity.  .  .  .  The  complicated  and  very  delicate  network  of  credit 
which  overlies  all  the  multitudinous  transactions  of  the  country  would 
vibrate  throughout  upon  the  first  touch  of  our  soil  by  a  foreign  invader, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  subject  to  a  sudden  and  fearful  collapse, 
whilst  the  confusion  and  distress  produced  among  the  labouring  classes 
would  be  truly  fearful.  .  .  .  We  may  be  assured  that,  under  the  most 
favourable  supposition,  the  general  confusion  and  ruin  which  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  army  on  British  soil  must  produce  will  be  such  that  it  will  be 
absolute  madness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
country  were  they  to  omit  any  possible  measure  of  precaution,  or  to 
shrink  from  present  sacrifice,  by  which  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
catastrophe  may  be  rendered  impossible." 

In  a  word,  compulsory  military  service  must  be  looked  upon  simply 
as  an  insurance  premium  paid  f9r  national  security.  I  have  not  got  the 
figures  for  the  amount  annually  spent  on  insurance  in  this  country,  but 
it  certainly  amounts  to  something  like  ;^100,000,000  sterling.  Yet  no 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  householder  complains  that  the  money  so 
spent  interferes  with  his  business  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  consider  it 
the  height  of  folly  to  grudge  the  money  so  paid,  in  order  to  have  the 
present  use  of  it,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  all  by  an  unforeseen  accident. 
Lord  Salisbury  would  seem  to  have  had  Lord  Overstone's  words  and 
these  considerations  in  mind  when  urging  "  the  necessity  of  precaution 
taken  in  time "  at  the  Primrose  League  Meeting  in  May,  1900 : — 
"  It  may  be,"  he  said,  "  that  your  precautions  will  turn  out  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation  if  it  be  so.  but 
the  loss  you  may  thereby  sustain  is  so  inconceivably  small  compared  with 
the  loss  you  will  sustain  if  your  precautions  are  inadequate,  that  you  will 
not  for  a  moment  measure  one  against  the  other." 

Secondly,  all  foreign  merchants  and  employers  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  have  assured  me  that  while  they  readily  accept  the 
slight  inconvenience  incurred  by  having  to  provide  a  substitute  at  a 
certain  known  time,  in  return  for  the  national  security  obtained,  they 
consider  that  they  are  amply  repaid  by  the  imj)roved  intelligence,  habi'.s 
of  discipline  and  power  of  methodic  work  which  their  employes  bring 
bark  with  tiicm  from  tht-ir  training. 

And  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  great 
interferenre  with  trade  and  commerce  is  that  the  list  of  names  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the  honour  of  assisting  in  the  production 
of  the  cheap  edition  of  my  l;ook  includes  not  only  those  of  large 
merchants  and  employers  of  labour,  but  also  the  eminent  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Giffin,  our  foremost  authority  on  political  economy. 
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III.  "  Compulsory  service  would  be  more  costl}-  than  our  present 
system,  because  it  would  take  away  the  working  classes  from  productive 
labour,  and  so  diminish  the  capital  of  the  country." 

I  have  already  indirectly  answered  this  objection  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.     But  I  will  briefly  summarise  the  answer  thus  : — 

1.  The  term  "  productive  "  here  is  fallaciously  employed.  Fortbe 

labour  necessary  to  secure  the  results  of  productive  labour 
and  the  fruits  of  industry  cannot  be  regarded  by  anv  sane 
man  as  wasteful  and  unproductive.  You  might  as  well  apply 
the  term  to  the  labour  spent  on  a  dam  which  protects  a  rich 
country  from  inundation,  or  on  a  sea-wall  which  saves  the 
land  from  falling  into  the  sea. 

2.  I  have  pointed  out  that,  even  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  labour 

spent  by  a  man  in  fitting  himself  to  defend  his  country  is 
not  unproductive,  since  it  gives  him  advantages,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  intellectual,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
so  much  fixed  capital  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

3.  I  have  shown  that  compulsory  service  for  home  defence  has 

a  directly  favourable  effect  on  the  labour  market,  and  goes 
far  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  pauper  alien  immigration. 

IV.  The  last  objection  with  which  I  shall  have  time  to  deal  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  "militarism." 

There  are  many  who,  even  though  willing  and  anxious  to  make 
every  sacrifice  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  country,  fear  lest  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  military  service  should  in  some  way  undermine 
the  precious  heritage  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  we  prize  so 
highly;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  lead  to  an  arrogant  spirit  of 
aggression  towards  other  countries. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  too  profoundly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  true  liberty  myself  not  to  treat  this  objection  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  universal 
military  service,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which  I  have  shown  to 
acciuv.  from  it,  were  I  not  completely  convinced  that  the  fears  I  have 
alluded  to  are  quite  unfounded,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations  :  — 

First,  with  regard  to  the  fear  lest  an  aggressive  spirit  should  be 
developed  by  the  measures  I  have  urged,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  better  prophylactic  against  an  irresponsible  jingoism  than 
personal  military  service.  It  is  easy  to  shout  for  war  and  show  a  fine 
♦^riiculent  disregard  for  the  rights  and  susceptibilities  of  other  nations, 
when  war  means  merely  that  certain  poor  fellows  we  have  never  seen  will 
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go  out  in  their  thousands  to  fight  their  country's  battles  to  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd  that  stays  behind  and  bawls  "The  soldiers  of  the  King."  It 
is  quite  another  matter  when  war  means  that  the  whole  manhood  of  the 
nation  springs  to  arms  at  the  call  of  duty,  each  man  forsaking 

"The  idols  of  his  sheltered  house  " 

and  paying  to  Honour  and  Patriotism 

"  Unflinching  tribute  of  his  vows." 

Every  nation  which  abolishes  patriotism  by  proxy  and  takes  the 
burthen  and  responsibility  of  war  on  its  own  shoulders  contributes  by 
that  very  act  more  to  the  true  cause  of  universal  peace  than  all  the 
vapourings  of  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 

Secondly,  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  dominance  of  a  military  caste 
being  introduced  by  the  adoption  of  compulsory  service  point  to  the 
many  symptoms  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  Germany  and  Austria.  But 
these  objectors  forget  that  what  they  see  and  condemn  is  the  heritage  of 
a  past  in  which  those  countries  struggled  for  national  existence.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  peoples  of  those  countries  had  been  accustomed  to  long- 
centuries  of  tyranny  under  their  rulers.  So  far,  however,  from  civil 
and  religious  liberty  having  suffered  since  the  introduction  of  universal 
militar}'  service  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  march  of  liberty  since 
1860  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  world's  history  ;  and  remember  that 
it  is  only  since  then  that  these  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 
have  adopted  the  system.  Indeed,  the  whole  civilised  world  has  now 
become  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  ideas  of  freedom,  and  with 
the  demand  for  the  greatest  liberty  of  the  individual  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  State,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  reaction  against  those 
principles  could  be  brought  about  by  a  measure  adopted  by  a  nation  for 
its  own  security.  And  if  this  is  inconceivable  in  the  abstract,  still  more 
is  it  inconceivable  in  the  case  of  Britain.  For,  if  Continental  nations, 
with  their  slow  emergence  from  tyrannical  rule  and  crushing  disregard  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  have  actually  attained  a  far  wider  measure 
of  freedom  since  the  introduction  of  p(,rsonal  military  service,  is  not  the 
history  of  tlic  British  people  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  principles 
which  have  been  the  inainsj)ring  of  their  political  life  will  be  preserved 
inviolate,  fven  through  the  nation  may,  in  a  s|)irit  of  enlightened  self- 
sacrifice,  submit  to  a  curtailment  of  individual  liberty,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  frtcdom  of  the  Kunmunilv  —  national  liberty,  instead.-'  I  need  only 
point  to  the  free  Repui)lics  of  fireecf  and  Rome  in  the  past,  and  to  that 
of  Switzi-rlaiid  in  the  jiresciit  to  show  that  true  liixTty  is  i)erfcctlv  com- 
patible with  the  duly  of  obligatory  military  service. 

•  My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  points  with 
which  I  should  have  liked  to  deal ;  but  the  subject  is  so  large,  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  include  ever3-thing  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  lecture.  I 
must,  therefore,  regretfully  leave  the  other  objections,  and  refer  enquirers 
to  my  book. 

I  have  at  any  rate  sketched  for  you  briefly,  and,  I  fear,  very  inade- 
quately, the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  this  country  and  to  this 
Empire  from  the  adoption  of  compulsory  military  service  for  home 
defence. 

That  it  is  necessary,  few  will  deny  who  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
question  of  national  defence.  But  I  leave  this  question  aside,  and  I 
affirm  that  its  advantages  alone  make  it  worthy  of  our  acceptance,  as  a 
sacrifice  fitting  to  be  offered  to  its  country  by  a  free  people. 

There  are  some  people  who,  with  a  placid  philosophy  which  gives 
them  a  certain  air  of  superiority,  are  wont  to  answer  somewhat  in  these 
terms  if  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  grave  signs  of  decadence  in  many 
aspects  of  the  national  life,  a  widespread  idleness  and  luxury  permeating 
all  classes,  and  going  hand-in-hand  with  an  increasing  irresponsibility  of 
action  and  a  glorification  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  exclusion 
of  duty  and  public  spirit.  "  My  dear  Sir,"  says  such  a  philosopher, 
"  all  this  is  in  the  natural  course  of  history.  All  great  nations  have 
had  their  rise,  their  period  of  culmination,  and  their  decay.  The 
latter  period  has  now  begun  for  us,  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
prevent  the  downward  progress."  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
believe  this  statement,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  the  reasoning  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  these  references  to  past  history.  For  it  leaves  out 
one  very  essential  point.  All  the  great  nations  of  the  past,  above  all 
Greece  and  Rome,  had  nothing  to  stay  their  downward  descent  when 
it  had  once  begun.  They  had  had  compulsory  service  for  all  free 
citizens  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  glory,  in  the  time  of  their  most 
splendid  achievements.  They  had  forsaken  this  noble  tradition,  and 
that  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  their  decay  ;  nor  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  revert  to  that  manly  spirit  of  patriotism  when 
they  had  become  degenerate  and  effete.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  us. 
We  have  grown  great,  wealthy,  and  strong  by  a  process  which  might 
be  called  almost  natural  in  its  unconscious  effort  of  expansion.  "We 
conquered  and  colonized  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind," 
as  Professor  Seeley  says.  Undoubtedly,  too,  we  have  had  immense 
luck  in  that  process,  so  that  our  gigantic  Empire  may  appear  to  have 
been  acquired  somewhat  too  easily  and  without  bringing  with  it  a 
corres{)onding  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  defence. 

Now,  however,  when  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  our 
expansion,  this  sense  of  responsibility  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  not  only  by 
us  here  in  England,  but  by  those  younger  nations,  those  Britains  beyond 
the  seas,  who  share  with  us  the  heritage  of  Empire.     The  war  in  South 
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Africa  was  perhaps  needed  to  give  a  sense  of  reality  to  that  vague  feeling  of 
solidarity  which  somewhat  loosely  united  the  British  peoples.  And  with 
the  realisation  of  the  greatness  of  our  heritage  must  come — has  come,  I 
hope — the  earnest  wish  to  rise  to  the  responsibilities  it  entails.  We, 
then,  have  at  hand,  in  the  adoption  of  compulsory  military  service,  that 
tonic  which  was  wanting  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  tonic,  which, 
applied  to  the  body  social  and  politic,  will  immediately  put  a  stop  to 
those  symptoms  of  anaemia  and  decadence  of  which  we  are  told,  and  will 
produce  in  the  future  a  race  of  Britons  who  shall  be  no  whit  behind  their 
forefathers  in  courage,  manliness,-  energy,  and  patriotism. 

Shall  we,  then,  hesitate  at  the  sacrifice  that  is  asked  of  us  in  order 
to  render  safe  and  inviolate  the  land  which  Shakespeare  describes  as  : — 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men^this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
%  %  *  %  i:- 

This  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England".'' 

Shall  we,  I  say,  hesitate  when  this  England,  and  the  Empire  of  which 
she  is  the  source  and  mainspring  call  upon  us  for  honourable  sacrifice  } 
I  think  the  answer  is  not  doubtful.  To  quote  Lord  Rosebery's  noble 
words  at  Glasgow,  in  November,  1900  : — "  We  will  rather  pray  that 
strength  may  be  given  us  adequate  and  abundant,  to  shrink  from  no 
sacrifice  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  mission  ;  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
high  tradition  of  our  forefathers ;  and  that  we  may  transmit  their  bequest 
to  our  children,  aye,  and  please  God,  to  their  remote  descendants, 
enriched  and  undefiled,  this  blessed  and  splendid  dominion." 

Thus  shall  we,  in  truth,  realise  the  ideal  of  Peace  with  Honour  for 
the  Empire  and  the  Race  by  becoming — 

Humble  because  of  knowledge,  mii^Jilv  hy  S(jcrifur. 
Sir  IloiJKKT  GiKFiCN,  K.CB.,  I.L.D.,  F.li.S.  : — I  fool  it  a  great  iioiiour  that 
yi>ii  shfiuld  have  called  upon  mc  so  soon  after  the  reading  of  (his  OKCcIleiit 
liaper,  but  I  U-nv  tliat  I  havo  not  a  great  ileal  to  a<ld  to  what  tho  lectmvr  lias 
sjiiti,  except  to  expra'^s  a  geri(;ral  aiijiroval  of  the  contents.  I  speak  merely  as 
a  civilian,  and  I  should  hope  before  I  leave  the  room  to  have  the  benotil  of  the 
preaching  and  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  experts  who  are  here  present  upon 
this  very  important  matter.  One  of  the  things  the  lecturer  has  Kai<l,  which  we 
must  all  agree  with,  I  believe,  is  his  cxpres-don  of  upininn  in  favour  of  an  irresistible 
Navy,  anrl  his  laying  down  that  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  conceptions  with 
regard  tn  Army  reform.     Next,  that  he  is  in  favour  of  the  proper  organisation  of  the 
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Regular  Army  as  indispensable  in  the  conditions  of  the  Empire.  It  is  with  those  two 
conditions  granted  that  we  listened  to  his  lecture  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  service 
of  all  the  able-bodied  people  in  the  Empire  on  behalf  of  the  State.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a  (question  for  experts  what  the  requirements  for  military  service  may  be  :  but, 
speaking  as  a  civilian  to  civilians,  I  should  like  to  call  upon  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  agree  in  this,  that  while  we  can  hardly  follow  military  men 
as  to  what  would  be  theoretically  the  best  organisation  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
there  can  be  no  hann  in  having  the  whole  able-bodied  population  to  fall  back  upon. 
If  you  had  the  ablest  Commander-in-Chief  that  you  could  get  at  the  top  with  a  free 
hand,  to  see  what  should  be  done,  it  might  be  possible  that  a  smaller  call  upon  the 
manhood  of  the  country  would  be  sufficient  for  absolute  safety.  But,  speaking  as 
civilians  with  reference  to  all  these  expert  discussions,  we  must  see  that  in  addition  to 
a  Regular  Army,  which  may  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  times,  there  is  always,  when  war 
breaks  out,  a  call  for  more  men.  However  expert,  however  able  your  Army  may  be, 
there  is  always  a  call  for  more  men.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  civilians  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  Reserve  of  300,000,  or  500,000,  or,  possibly,  600,000  men,  is 
sufficient.  We  have  no  means  as  civilians  for  really  deciding  that  point  ;  but  we  can 
quite  see,  for  instance,  that  if  500,000  men  would  be  sufficient  according  to  expert 
military  opinion — if  they  were  all  agreed  upon  it — yet  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  if 
.500,000  men  would  just  do,  we  should  be  none  the  worse  for  having  1,000,000  more  men 
behind  them.  That  is  really  the  civilians'  point  of  view,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
join  in  this  demand  for  compulsory  service.  Speaking  on  the  question  of  compulsion, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  there  are  plenty  of  other  cases  of  compulsion  according  to 
law.  The  whole  system  of  taxation,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer,  is  a 
system  of  compulsion.  The  whole  of  the  property  and  income  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  are  at  the  service  of  the  State  if  need  be,  and  it  is  a  very  little  extension  of 
this  principle  that  the  services  of  each  man,  as  far  as  he  can  render  them,  should  be 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  compulsion  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and  that  case  of  necessity 
means  that  you  ought  to  prepare  in  time  of  peace  for  what  may  happen  in  time  of  war. 
I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that  I  hardly  agree  with  all  the  statements  which  Mr.  Shee 
has  made,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  agree  with  the  general  argument. 
He  made  some  remarks,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  pauperism.  I  do  not  believe,  if 
the  matter  were  investigated,  that  we  are  any  worse  in  this  country  as  regards  very 
poor  people  than  our  Continental  neighbours.  We  have  this  condition  of  legal 
pauperism  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  we  are  not  really  worse  than  any 
of  our  Continental  neighbours  in  respect  of  the  very  poor.  As  far  as  my  information 
goes,  from  my  acquaintance  with  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  poor,  there  is  no  unemployed  labour  in  our  workhouses  or  subsidised  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  which  would  be  available  for  military  service.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  The  so-called  able-bodied  labour,  if  you  came  to  investigate  it,  would  not  be 
able-bodied  labour  that  would  be  any  use  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  the  Navy  or  Army. 
But,  while  not  agreeing  with  every  detail  of  the  argument  which  the  lecturer  has 
used,  I  think  one  must  express  a  general  approval  of  the  main  argument,  and'l  hope 
we  shall  have  further  enlightenment  upon  the  subject  from  the  experts  who  are  to 
address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Clinton  E.  Dawkins,  C.B.  (late  Financial  Member,  Council  of  Govenior- 
General  of  Inrlia)  : — I  feel  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  in  rising  at  this  point  of  the 
discus-sion  before  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  views  of  militai-y 
experts   on  this  subject.      I  may  say  with  Sir  Robert  Gififen  that  I  find  myself   in 
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eeneral  sympathy  with  Mr.  Shee's  lecture,  without  perhaps  endorsing  all  the  argu- 
ments—in sympathy  so  general  that  1  am  glad  to  have  joined  with  him  and  other 
friends  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  try  and  get  this  question  considered  by  the  public. 
It  may  be,  perha*ps,  objected  that  we  are  premature  in  trying  to  get  this  question  con- 
sidered at  this  moment.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  our  country,  at  any  rate  for 
many  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  up  a  reasoned  standard  of  our  military 
strength — I  refer  to  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme  for  six  army  corps.  It  might  be  argued 
that  It  would  be  better  to  await  the  working  out  of  that  scheme.  I  think  great  creilit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Brodrick  for  having  made  that  attempt  to  set  up  a  reasoned  standard  of 
military  strength,  but  I  remember  the  words  he  used  when  he  was  introducing  the 
discussion.  He  said  : — "  While  this  country  is  willing  to  pay  heavily  to  avoid  com- 
pulsion, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  exhaust  every  means  before  bringing 
forward  proposals  of  that  nature."  Now,  I  would  submit  that  there  are  many  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  not  to  give  that  scheme  a  long  time  to  develop  the  experiment. 
I  think  that  many  of  us  had  in  our  hearts  at  the  time,  civilians  as  well  as  military,  a 
conviction  that  that  scheme  must  break  down.  Everything  that  has  happened  since 
it  was  introduced  fortifies  that  conviction  ;  the  whole  course  of  this  war  fortifies  it. 
It  is  a  half  truth  to  say  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  supplied  by  the 
War  Office  with  the  soldiers  for  whom  he  has  asked.  It  is  a  half  truth. 
because  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  supplied,  not  with  soldiers,  but  with  a  pro- 
portion of  soldiers  and  a  large  proportion  of  men  whom  he  has  had  to  keep- 
at  the  bases  and  to  train  before  he  can  pass  them  up  into  the  fighting  line.  Demands 
have,  in  fact,  been  limited  by  the  necessity  for  training  a  proportion  of  the  men.  That 
I  think  is  one  argument  why  we  should  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  further  measures, 
without  waiting  for  time  to  show  us  the  result  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  army  corps  scheme. 
There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme  of  army  corps  was  largely  based  upon 
the  Auxiliary  Forces.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  three  home  army  corps,  or  the  three 
army  corps  not  immediately  designed  for  expeditionary  service,  were  to  be  largely  com- 
pose<l  of  Volunteers  and  Militia.  Now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  War  Office  the  Volunteer 
Force,  however  excellent  it  is  in  many  respects,  requires  to  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  level. 
We  have  lately  seen  several  proposals  put  forward  by  the  War  Office  for  bringing  u[) 
that  Force  to  a  higher  level  by  insisting  on  a  longer  period  of  training.  What  has 
happened  ?  In  deference  to  the  wi.shcs  of  the  Volunteers,  that  period  of  training  which 
has  been  put  forward  has  been  successively  reduced.  The  Government  has  been  told, 
and  told  with  absolute  truth,  that  if  those  proposals  are  pressed  the  springs  of 
\'olunteering  will  be  chokeil.  Therefore,  we  are  presented  witli  this  dilemma,  either 
wt-  are  to  insist  on  bringing  uji  Volunteers  to  tlie  desired  h-vel  and  by  doing  so  choking 
Volunteering,  or  we  are  to  whittle  down  the  proposals  to  bring  the  Volunteers  up  to  an 

■  iHciont  level  to  a  minimum  that  will  not  be  worth  iiaving.  And  with  regaid  to  the 
i'<Tuit8  for  the  Regular  Army,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  the  war-like  feeling  which  still 

■  xistB  in  our  population,  tliat  the  roiKirls  from  the  recruiting  centres  are  bad.  and  I 
judge  that  they  must  be  so  by  the  way  in  which  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
keep  on  lowering  the  standard  of  physique  until,  as  Lord  Newton  told  us,  it  has  been 
hpfiught  down  to  5  feet,  the  height  of  a  well-grown  girl  <if  15  or  Hi.  Therefore,  I 
:i^k,  even  supposing  that  Mr.  BriMlrick's  sclieme  were  pos-siblc,  that  we  could  get  the 
Mien — which  wc  cannot — would  any  such  sclieme  have  placed  us  in  a  better  position 
inrthe  South  African  war  ?  Would  the  Boers  have  gone  as  lightly  intn  ttiat  war  with  us 
;f  they  knew  that  we  hatl  an  armed  jiopulaticin  beliind  us,'  I  would  also  like  to 
-nbmit  one  or  two  arguments  in  favour  of  pressing  on  the  consideration  of  this  great 
'piestion.     One  of  these  is  the  cotninunily  of  sentiment  and  ficjing,  born  of  a  common 
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effort  ami  common  sacrifice,  that  now  unites  us  and  the  Colonies.  History  teaches  that 
federations  are  formed  under  the  stress  of  some  danger  or  of  some  common  exertion. 
But  many  people  point  with  complacency  to  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Colonies,  to  the 
dim  potentialities  of  our  strength,  as  if  thai  were  enough.  I  ^ay  it  is  not  enough.  I 
say  the  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  missed,  and  the  moment  has  come  when  that 
magnificent  spirit  which  has  been  shown  ought  to  be  clothed  in  some  organisation  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Are  we,  indeed,  more  or  less  likely  to  be  exposed  to  difficulties  and  hostilities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  we  were  when  the  South  African  war  broke  out .'  The 
feelings  of  foreign  populations  towards  us,  inexplicable  and  unjust  as  they  may  be,  have 
not  improved,  but  have  worsened,  distinctly  worsened,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  and 
are  not  likely  to  get  better,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  history  of  the  past  few  months,  until 
we  can  impose  respect  on  our  maligners.  To  pass  to  other  considerations,  many  of  us  who 
are  in  no  .sense  Jingoes  believe  that  the  Empire  is,  on  the  whole,  and  with  everything 
discounted,  a  groat  responsibility,  a  great  instrument  of  good  that  has  been  committed  to 
our  keeping.  Shall  we  be  able  to  discharge  that  responsibility  unless  the  whole  of  us, 
both  in  these  islands  and  through  the  Empire,  feel  some  fellowship  in  that  Empire,  have 
some  consciousness  of  what  it  means  and  of  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands  ?  At  the  present 
moment  the  only  way  in  which  the  masses  of  our  population  contribute  to  the  existence 
of  that  Empire  is  through  the  unconscious  contributions  they  make  through  the  pint 
pot  and  the  tobacco  bowl.  1  submit  that  it  is  a  nobler  idea  for  us  all,  especially  for 
those  who  are  better  oS  and  who  have  been  paying  men — we  call  it  a  voluntary 
system— to  fight  their  battles,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  driven  into  the  Service 
by  two  great  forces  of  compulsion— hunger  and  want  of  employment,  I  submit  that  it 
is  a  nobler  ideal  for  everyone  who  is  proud  to  belong  to  this  Empire  to  contribute  to 
handing  it  down  undiminished  as  a  glorious  trust  to  our  children  by  personal  exertion 
and  by  personal  sacrifice. 

Colonel  A.  M.  Bkookfield,  M.P.  (l>t  Cinque  Ports  R.  V.  Corps)  :— I  should 
like,  if  I  can  find  nothing  else  to  say.  at  all  events  to  lake  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  thanks  that  I  think  are  due  to  Mr.  Shee  for  the  part  that  he 
has  taken  in  connection  with  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  not  only  this  afternoon, 
but  in  the  admirable,  clo.sely  reasoned  book  which  I  hope  most  of  you  have  seen, 
and  which  I  hope  all  of  you  will  make  it  your  business  to  buy  and  to  read,  where  he 
still  further  follows  out  the  arguments  that  he  has  put  before  us  to-day.  This 
is  one  of  those  questions  that  move  very  rapidly  ;  and  I  have  been  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  educating  itself  in  the 
matter.  I  think  that  this  is  partly  _due  to  fright,  to  a  wholesome  alarm  caused  by  the 
events  of  the  last  two  years.  It  must  have  struck  people  that  if,  to  use  a  very  old 
argument,  a  little  nation  like  the  Boers  can  give  us  all  this  trouble  and  cause  us  all  this 
trouble  and  loss  of  money,  bow  should  we  have  stood  in  a  contest  with  two  first-class 
European  Powers  ?  What  would  be  the  value,  then,  of  boasting  of  our  immunity 
from  compulsory  service .'  I  often  wonder  how  people  can  use  the  word  "  boast "  at 
all.  Whose  boast  is  it  ?  Our  boast  is  that  we  escape  compulsory  service.  The  boasting, 
so  far  as  anyone  is  entitled  to  boast.  I  think  is  with  tho.se  who  fill  the  office  of  deputies 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  do  the  work  that  they  ought  to  be  doing.  But  what  I 
have  always  lamented  is,  that  this  voluntary  service,  this  voluntary  system,  which  is 
our  boast  or  our  shame,  according  to  the  way  in  which  we  employ  the  words,  has 
produced  such  a  lamentablj'  bad  average  soldier  as  the  general  results  show.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  a  moment  ago  spoke  of  the  wastage  of  war,  of  the  huge  number  of  men  required 
to  supply  that  waste.     I  believe  the  wastage  would  have  been  infinitely  less  if  we  had 
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had  the  average  physique  of  the  country  fighting  for  us,  instead  of  the  average  pliysique 
of  the  soldier  produced  by  the  voluntary  system.  Men.  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  have 
died  far  more  from  sickness  than  from  wounds  and  bullets.  I  do  not  think,  for 
instance,  that  French  troops-^and  we  all  remember  the  day  when  we  used,  to  laugh  at 
French  soldiers  as  something  altogether  ridiculous — would  have  gone  into  the  hospital 
with  enteric  at  the  rate  our  soldiers  went  in  ;  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  manho^Kl.  the 
best  physique,  the  best  intellect  of  the  nation,  to  take  their  share  of  military  service. 
Lord  Newton  spoke  about  people  who  needed  conversion.  I  have  noticed,  my  Lord, 
if  I  may  make  a  rather  personal  observation,  that  your  lordship's  interest  in  this 
subject  has  grown  very  much  since  you  left  the  House  of  Commons  and  entered  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Chairman  :— The  war  has  taken  place  since  then. 

Colonel  Brookfield  : — I  believe  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  rather  afraid  of 
talking  about  conscription  to  their  constituents.  But  "let  the  galled  jade  wince,  my 
withers  are  unwrung."  I  believe  you  will  find  that  these  constituents  are,  after  all, 
simply  human  beings  like  ourselves,  and  that  if  the  thing  is  put  fairly  to  them  they 
will  take  a  fair  view  of  it.  I  believe  that  public  opinion  at  this  moment  is  very  much 
in  the  mood  for  being  readily  educated  on  this  subject.  Where  I  think  that  we 
politicians  have  a  right  to  complain  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  lead  in  these  matters 
from  the  principal  statesmen  of  the  day.  I  venture  to  s;iy  that  I  think  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  this  subject  in  public  is  simply  deplorable.  Mr.  Shec 
has  referred  this  afternoon,  and  he  has  also  spoken  in  his  Iwok,  with  approval  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  utterances  at  some  gathering  of  the  Primrose  League.  They  are  supposol 
to  contain  some  cryptic  approval  of  compulsion.  Of  course,  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  great 
diplomatist,  and  his  words  may  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
explanation  afterwards.  Still,  I  remember  his  saying  in  so  many  words  : — -'We  cannot 
have  conscription  "  ;  which,  I  think,  was  at  all  events  a  plain  utterance.  And  I  think 
that  on  every  occa.sion  when  it  has  been  in  his  power  to  throw  cold  water  on  this 
movement  he  appears  to  have  done  so.  As  to  how  deeply  he  has  studied  the  subject, 
I  think  we  can  form  some  opinion  by  liis  having  incidentally  recommended  the 
adoption  of  rifle  clubs.  Then  we  have  another  statesman  who  at  this  moment  has  a 
great  aficcndancy  of  popularity — I  allude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  had  occa.sion  to 
inquire  what  his  utterances  were  on  the  military  question,  and  I  a.sccrtained  tliat  he 
had  never  made  any  speech  about  tlie  Army.  Well,  I  think  it  is  time  that  he  did.  It 
w<)ul<i  be  extremely  interesting.  Or,  again,  we  may  take  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Me 
has  made  two  or  three  speeches  about  the  war  and  the  Army  which  have  simply  caused 
despair  in  the  hearts  of  many  wcll-dixposed  patriotic  men.  Tlic  impression  conveyed 
to  them  was  that  he  had  not  stuilied  the  subjo<;t,  and  was  nut  studying  it  suflicicntiy. 
As  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  our  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  we  imagine  that  he  is  with  us  on 
this  subject  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  alone  to  announce  a  policy  uf  this  kind. 
What  I  should  like  him  to  announce — it  might  cause  .s(jtnc  dismay  at  the  time — would 
be,  what  I  thoroughly  expect  he  will  have  Ui  announce  at  the  end  of  this  war,  that  he 
cannot  get  the  men  by  the  pres<Tit  system  ;  and  far  from  going  on  screwing  down  the 
average  standard,  I  should  be  disposed  to  s<;rew  it  uj*,  so  as  to  make  his  tusk  ii  little 
more  difficult.  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  a  few  moments  ago  s|joku  of  the  Vnlnnteers. 
Kveryone  respects  them  ;  at  all  events,  Uwy  want  to  ilu  something  that  is  of  use  ;  but 
wlicn  it  comes  to  their  selecting,  as  tliey  are  practically  trying  to  do  at  this  momciil. 
exactly  what  they  shall  do  and  saying  bow  much  they  shall  do,  I  begin  to  think  that 
that  may  help  to  break  down  the  barrier  lx;tween  this  country  and  conscription  :  nnti, 
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much  as  I  like  jiiul  esteem  the  Volunteers.  I  rather  hope  that  that  will  be  the  result. 
I  am  not  a  pessimist  about  the  future  of  the  country.  Even  its  military  future  I 
believe  will  come  right.  Unlike  Rome  and  Greece,  to  whom  we  have  been  compared 
1  think  we-have  this  immense  advantage,  of  haviiif;-  had  colonial  ideas  and  colonial 
sentiment  recently  infused  into  us.  I  go  further  ;  and  if  I  may  speak  from  what  little 
experience  I  gained  in  South  Africa,  I  should  say  that  the  Army  will  derive  advantage 
from  this  infusion  of  colonial  ideas  which  has  lately  taken  place.  I  hope  it  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  tttSroughly  ashamed  of  the 
attitude  in  which  they  stand — which  is  gradually  making  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  though  I  hope  it  may  have  the  efiect  of  making  us  adopt  a  rational 
system  of  national  defence,  such  as  our  lecturer  has  recommended. 

Colonel  T.  S.  Cave  (1st  A^'ol.  Bn.  Hampshire  Regiment)  :— I  am  very  sorry  that  up 
to  the  present  time  no  officer  representing  the  Regular  Army  has  given  us  the  benefit  of 
his  opinion  :  but  I  would  venture  to  remind  many  here  who  know,  and  to  tell  those  who 
do  not  know,  that  four  or  five  years  ago  the  subject  for  the  prize  essay,  the  gold  medal  for 
which  is  given  by  this  Institution,  was  upon  this  very  subject,  namely,  "  The  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  voluntary  and  compulsory  service  from  a  military  and 
national  point  of  view,"  Those  who  may  care  to  refer  to  the  best  opinion  of  Regular 
military  officers  cannot  do  better,  I  am  sure,  than  look  at  this  gold  medal  essay,  by 
llajor  Ellison,  and  also  at  the  essay  which  stood  next  to  it  in  the  award  of  the  referees, 
namely,  that  of  Major  D.  Henderson,  which  was  also  a  most  interesting  and  able  article. 
I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I  commend  to  them  these  able 
essays.  Both  the  officers  in  question  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntary  system 
was  the  best  suited  to  the  requirements  and  sentiments  of  this  country.  Of  course,  we 
all  should  like  to  see — at  least,  I  have  uo  doubt  that  all  here  would  like  to  see — a  large 
number  of  more  efficient  men  than  we  have  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  well  that  we 
should  consider  carefully  wbere  we  are  going.  Now,  do  all  the  Continental  nations  find 
that  the  system  of  universal  service  is,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  so  sound  as  most 
of  the  speakers  to-night  have  supposed  it  to  be  ?  The  most  recent  allusion  that  I  have 
seen  upon  this  subject  is  in  a  book  written  by  Count  Sternberg  upon  the  Boer  war. 
He  was  eut  there,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  matter.  He  saw  the  fighting 
of  oiu-  troops  and  that  of  the  Boers  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote  : — "In  my  opinion,  the  nation  in  arms  is  a  suicidal  institution,  unless  one  sifts 
out  the  bad  element  which  takes  up  as  much  space  and  requires  as  much  feeding  as  the 
good."  On  another  page  he  says  : — "  Europe  must  give  up  a  system  of  general  conscrip- 
tion, both  for  military  and  for  social  reasons."  Now,  I  do  not  saj"-  that  he  is  right ;  but  I 
sa)"^,  after  seeing  the  fighting  in  South  Africa,  that  is  the  opinion  he  expressed,  and  it 
is  well  for  us  to  consider  this  question  from  all  points  of  views.  I  myself  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  it,  and  I  came  to  the  somewhat  paradoxical  conclusion  that,  from 
a  national  point  of  view — that  is  from  a  commercial  and  social  point  of  view — com- 
pulsory service  was  a  most  excellent  thing  for  any  country.  I  believe  entirely  with 
the  lecturer  and  with  those  speakers  who,  after  conversing  with  Continental  manu- 
facturers and  business  men,  have  said — and  they  have  told  me  so,  too — that  they  believe 
the  military  training  has  greatly  improved  the  social  and  commercial  quahties  of  their 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking — and  I  conclude  that  Count  Stern- 
berg, too,  is  of  that  opinion— that  if  you  are  going  to  take  everybody  into  the  net,  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling — and  you  must  remember  that  the  very  word  •'  compulsion" 
implies  that  we  shall  get  a  large  number  of  unwilling — when  it  comes  to  the 
actual  fact  of  war,  you  will  not  find  that  you  have  as  good  a  fighting  machine.     And 
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therefore.  I  woukl  say  that  we  should  hesitate,  looking  at  the  matter  seriouslj'  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  before  we  take  the  number  of  men  we  require.  For  you  must 
remember  that  we  shall  take  them  without  selection,  and  without  reference  to  their 
<lualifications  for  military  labour  ;  we  shall  have  to  take  those  whom  we  draw  by  lot  : 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  we  shall  depreciate  rather  than  improve  our  Army  for  the 
actual  stress  of  the  campaign  and  the  hour  of  battle.  I  think  we  should  very  carefully 
consider  that  subject.  Where  have  we  failed  in  South  Africa  ?  Has  it  been  from  the 
want  of  numbers  .' 

A  Voice  : — Everywhere,  except  in  British  courage. 

Colonel  T.  S.  Cave  : — We  have  been  able  to  put  five  Britons  into  the  field 
for  each  Boer.  If,  therefore,  we  have  failed  for  lack  of  numbers,  I  would  ask 
you  by  a  simple  method  of  arithmetic  to  arrive  at  how  many  men  we  should  have 
required  to  beat  a  combination  of  two  Continental  Powers,  and  whether  we  should  have 
been  enabled  to  stand  level  with  a  Continental  nation,  if  it  is  really  from  numbers  that 
we  have  failed  .'  There  was  a  sehtiment  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  expressed,  that  we  did 
not  fail  in  the  courage  of  our  men.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  we  failed  from 
any  general  fault  on  the  part  of  our  officers.  I  believe  the  material  of  which  the 
British  Army  is  composed,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the  last  recruit,  is 
the  very  best  that  can  be  produced  in  the  world.  We  failed,  in  my  opinion,  from  the 
lack  of  a  sound  organisation  and  a  sound  training.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  so  far 
as  home  defence  is  concerned,  that  what  is  required  is  more  a  matter  of  sound  training 
and  organisation  than  it  is  of  greater  numbers.  There  was  no  allusion  iu  the  lectiu-er's 
remarks,  or  in  the  remarks  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  since,  as  to  the  numbers 
that  we  actually  have  available.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  country  some- 
thing like  four  or  five  luindred  thousand  men,  of  a  sort.  You  laugh  ;  but  I  believe 
they  are  a  very  good  sort,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  succeeded  in  proving  any- 
thing to  the  contrary.  Remarks  have  been  made  about  the  Volunteer  Force  failing  to 
arrive  at  the  standard  of  training  that  is  desired  by  the  military  authorities.  The 
gentlemen  who  matle  those  remarks  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I 
can  speak  on  this  matter  with  some  kind  of  authority,  because  I  know  what  has  been 
demanded,  and  I  know  what  has  been  said  by  the  Volunteers  themselves.  They  did  not 
say  that  they  could  not  do,  or  that  they  would  not  do,  the  individual  training  that  is 
re<juired,  they  only  ask  tliat  if  it  is  to  be  done  it  sliould  be  paid  for.  What  the  Govern- 
ment has  said  is,  "  Please  do  the  training,  but  we  cannot  give  you  any  increase  of  grant 
to  enable  you  to  meet  the  expense."  But  I  would  ask,  "  Is  it  after  all  tlie  training  of 
the  individual  Volunteer  that  is  required  .' "  Does  anybody  find  any  lack  of  efficiency 
in  those  Volunteers  who  went  out  to  South  Africa  a.s  such  !  It  has  been  said  by  se^'eral 
general  officers,  by  every  commanding  officer  who  has  spoken  of  those  Volunteers  who 
went  out  to  South  Africa,  that  they  were  most  efficient  soldiers  in  every  possible 
respect.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  very  much  more  individual  training  is  requin-d 
of  the  men  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  most  thoroughly  agree  with  every  word  lliat 
ha.s  been  said,  that  the  country  is  not  in  a  .secure  state  because  we  have  not  that 
efficient  Army  to  j)ut  into  the  field  that  we  ought  to  have  :  and  more  particularly  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  .such  an  Army  when  there  is  a  possibility  that,  at  any  rate, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fleet  may  be  refpiircd  in  (.'hinese  or  .Ia[>anese  waters.  Tin-re- 
fore,  I  most  .sincerely  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  incrciusc  this  efficiency  ;  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  that  increase  must  be  more  in  a  proper  organisation  of  the 
whole  force  that  is  now  available,  rather  than  by  seeking  to  get  more  men  by 
compulsion  for  home  defence.     The  suggestion  does  not   touch   the  question  of  getting' 
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moioand  better  men  to  enlist  for  the  Regular  Army  for  service  abroad,  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  really  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  one,  and  one  of  those  which  ought  to 
be  taken  in  hand  most  seriously  at  the  present  moment.  Compulsory  service  will  not 
solve  this  problem  ;  it  will  leather  tend  to  complicate  it. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,    19th   February. 
The  discussion  was  resumed  with  Major  Lord  Newton  in  the  Chair. 

Major-General  C.  E.  Webber,  C.B..  j}.s.e.  (late  E.E.)  : — The  Institution  is  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Shee  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
subject  of  compulsory  versus  voluntary  military  service.  I  use  "  military "  as' 
inchiding  Army  and  Navy.  There  is  probably  not  one  dissentient  to  the  contention, 
that  it  is  obligatory  on  every  citizen  to  give  of  his  strength  and  intelligence  to 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  in  time  of  peace  the  success  of  the  cause  of  his  country 
when  obliged  to  undertake  war.  Mr.  Shee  and  the  noble  Chairman  have  referred 
to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  their  civilian  experience,  as  compared  to 
that  of  so-called  experts,  in  such  matters.  I  deprecate  altogether  such  an  attitude 
in  men  who  evidently  are  not  only  students  of,  but  who  have  shown  themselves 
deeply  interested  in,  these  all-important  questions.  Naturally,  Mr.  Shee,  in  studying 
his  subject,  had  before  him  the  experiences  and  the  results  of  the  system  of 
compulsory  service  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice  that  he  has — and  he  is 
by  no  means  the  first — alluded  more  than  once  to  the  Swiss  system,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  which  falls  least  heavily  on  the  individual  and  the  taxpayer. 
Incidentally  let  me  remark,  that,  of  all  the  smaller  States  of  Europe,  Switzerland  is 
the  one  which  is  least  likely  ever  again  to  be  interfered  with,  and,  therefore,  the  one 
which  being  least  vulnerable,  requires  a  military  organisation,  the  most  simple  and  the 
least  expensive.  Did  Mr.  Shee  realise  that  the  whole  period  of  training  of  the  Swiss 
riflemen  on  foot  between  the  ages  of  20  and  33  is  175,  and  between  33  and  45  is  22, 
days  ?  Does  he  realise  that  out  of  26,000  young  men  who  become  available  every  year 
only  16,000  are  incorporated  in  the  Swiss  (so-called)  Army  ?  And  thus,  that  39  per 
cent,  of  the  male  population  are  7iot  subject  to  the  incidence  of  "  universal  military 
service,"  and  have  no  chance  of  securing  the  many  personal  advantages  which  he  has 
so  graphically  described  ?  There  is  another  point  which,  to  my  mind,  should  largely  dis- 
count the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  subject  is  always  dealt  with  by  its  devotees, 
which  is  found  underlying  all  Mr.  Shee's  glowing  pictures,  and  that  is,  that  while  the 
advantages  to  the  individual  citizen  of  the  military  training,  and  consequently  to  the 
community  in  time  of  peace,  are  strikingly  set  forth,  there  are  no  indications  whatever 
that  the  author  has  convinced  himself  that  any  Army  thus  recruited,  for  purposes  even 
of  what  is  called  home  defence,  could  be  efficiently  used  in  time  of  war.  My  Lord,  it  is 
exactly  365  days  since  I  stood  where  Mr.  Shee  is  to-day,  and  ventured  in  a  paper  on  Army 
Reform  I  read  before  this  Institution  to  give  what  I  called  my  views  of  the  "  Organ- 
isation of  the  Nation,"  which  I  mentioned  had  been  waituig  for  some  years  "  until "  I 
thought  '•  the  public  mind  was  ripe  ''  for  them,  and  which  I  claimed  "to  be  the  most 
scientific  system  of  national  defence  which  is  suitable  to  the  race,"  and  also  to  the  new 
conditions  of  warfare  which  science  has  in  the  last  fifty  years  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  will  use  them.  My  proposal  was  based  on  the  fact  that  for  ever)/  man 
required  "to  fight,"  i.e.,  to  kill  or  strike,  or  to  be  instrumental  in  killing  or  striking  the 
enemy  either  in  personnel  or  materiel,  "  two  or  three  men  are  required  to  execute  the 
necessary  works  and  perform  the  necessary  civil  duties  in  this  modern  highly  civilised 
country,   when    threatened   with    invasion    or    after    invasion    takes     place,     .     .     . 
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to  help  in  maintaining  order,  to  keep  going  all  the  great  national  public  services  from 
which  reserve  soldiers  have  been  drafted  to  the  fighting  bodies,  and  to  look  after  the 
vast  population  of  women  and  children  who  would  be  unavoidably  left  in  an  unpro- 
tected condition."  I  bodly  assert  that  the  Volunteer  is  a  better  fighting  man  in  every 
respect,  particularly  if  he  belongs  to  the  races  in  these  Islands  and  our  Colonies,  than 
the  man  who  is  forced  by  law  to  join  the  combatant  ranks.  My  scheme  practically 
divides  the  whole  manhood  of  the  nation  into  two  classes,  namelj" :— Firstly,  those  who 
voluntarily  join  the  ranks  of  the  Xavy,  the  Army,  the  Militia,  and  the  so-called 
Auxiliary  Forces,  who  submit  to  a  sufficiency  of  training  to  be  efficient  units  of  fighting 
organisations  on  land  or  sea,  either  on  full  pay  or-in  the  Reserve,  and  who  wear  the 
King's  uniform.  Secondly,  every  other  male  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55,  who  would 
be  compulsory  registered  as  a  non-combatant,  would  be  enrolled  in  a  local  corps,  to  be 
called  (say)  '-Auxiliary  Defence  Corps"  (A.D.C.),  to  be  in  numbered  companies  with 
the  names  of  the  county  or  city  added  to  the  title.  In  my  former  paper  I  called  it 
"  The  Defence  Works  Corps,"  but  the  title  is  not  of  importance.  These  would  wear  a 
badge.  The  first  conditions  of  service  in  the  A.D.C.  in  time  of  peace  to  be,  that  each 
individual  on  reaching  18  years  shall  give  a  few  days  to  learn  the  elements  of  foot-drill 
and  company  movements  without  weapons,  and  shall  thereafter  report  himself  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  unit,  nearest  his  residence  for  the  time  being,  once,  twice, 
or  (say)  three  times  a  year.  The  local  development  that  these  trainings  and  assemblies 
might  take  would  be  the  outcome  of  experience.  One  fundamental  condition  would  be 
absolutely  inviolable,  viz.,  that  these  men,  if  they  desire  to  actually  fight  for  their 
country,  must  volunteer  to  join  either  the  Permanent  Army,  or  the  Militia,  or  the 
Navy,  or  tlie  Volunteers,  or  the  Yeomanry,  to  which  it  would  become  a  privilege  to  be 
admitted.  I  submit  that  under  this  system  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  for  the  Regular 
Army,  even  at  the  present  rates  of  pay,  would  soon  diminish.  The  operation  of  this 
national  organisation,  immediately  war  became  imminent,  would  at  once  work  out  as 
follows :— First,  the  Regular  Army  of  (say)  200,000.  filled  up  with  the  Reserves,  and  leaving 
out  the  men  under  20  years  of  age,  including  90,000  men  in  India  an<l  the  Colonies, 
would  provide  a  standing  force  of  100,000  men  for  three  army  corps,  ready  to  go  any- 
where. For  home  land  defence  there  would  be  the  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Imperial 
Yeomanry.  Like  the  Regular  Army,  these  would  be  composed  of  men  who  had 
volunteered  to  serve,  and  under  conditions  which  would  have  ensured  a  better  training 
than  heretofore.  Of  these,  one-third  could  be  under  arms  in  24  hours,  one-third  in  a 
week,  and  the  remainder  in  a  month,  say,  a  total  of  1,000,000  men.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  each  of  these  1,200,000  fighting  men  woul<l  have  joined  voluntarily, 
under  the  legal  obligation  that,  if  he  did  ml  do  so,  he  must  serve  in  the  A.D.C.  Every 
man  who  had  what  might  be  called  the  soldierly  spirit  in  him  would,  subject  to 
fitness  in  all  respects,  have  to  a  large  extent  his  choice  of  corps.  The  spirit  lately 
l)roved  to  exist  in  these  peoples  would,  I  submit,  result  in  the  applications  to  serve 
ill  one  branch  or  another  outnumbering  the  vacancies.  Second,  the  members  of  the 
compulsory  service — Auxiliary  Defence  Corps  (or  A.D.C.)  would,  when  natiotial 
mobilisation  is  decide<l  on,  report  at  the  headquarters  of  tlioir  units,  but,  oidy  when 
I  rid  as  they  are  actually  thrown  out  of  their  regular  employment  would  they  \yc 
■quired  to  serve.  The  pay  and  rations  they  woulil  be  cntiilc<l  by  law  to  receive  while 
■  rving  would  be  no  indu(3cment  to  them  to  leave  their  usual  means  of  earning  their 
living.  The  conditions  of  service  would  be  that  the  marriril  men  would  be  fmploye<l 
where  they  could  return  nightly  to  their  homa^— tlie  unmarried  men  anywhere  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom.  I  have  e8timatc<l  that  between  300,000  and  5(10,000  would  beaime 
imme<Iiately  available  when  real  danger  arose,  and  "'i'  .vwritiiuiiv  ilir'v  mii/lit  miniliiT 
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2.000,000  if  the  war  were  protractea.  The  details  for  officering  and  organising  these 
unarniod  units  in  time  of  peace  for  employment  in  time  of  war  requires  more  time 
than  1  can  ask  for  at  this  meeting,  but  I  would  emphasise  some  advantages  in  which 
the  old  nineteenth  century  compulsory  universal  military  service  is  deficient,  and 
wliich  arc  secured  by  my  proposals.  Every  man  eugagetl  in  what  our  lecturer  T;alls  the 
"  dangerous  trade  "  of  warfare,  would  be  so,  under  my  proposal,  voluntarily,  instead  of, 
compulsory.  The  voluntary  system  would  exist  under  the  best  conditions,  because  all 
those  who  so  volunteered  would  be  chiefly  led  to  do  so,  both  to  escape  compulsion  in 
tiu!  form  of  having  to  join  the  A.D.C.,  and  because  they  would  feel  that  fighting  or 
soldiering  was  a  mitier  for  which  they  had  an  inclination.  There  would  be  a  growing 
disposition  for  married  men  to  leave  the  Volunteer  forces  and  revert  to  the  A.D.C., 
wliich  is  an  advantage.  The  enrolment  in  the  A.D.C.  under  the  conditions  I  have 
'icscribed  would  at  once  provide  employment  for  the  large  and  increasing  body  of 
males  between  18  and  5.5,  whose  means  of  livelihood  would  almost  immediately  cease 
when  war  begins,  and  whose  idleness  would  be  an  untold  source  of  danger  ;  and  of 
these,  those  that  were  marriei  would  not  be  separated  from  their  families.  The 
services  of  the  39  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  unsuited  for  military  lighting 
service,  would,  under  my  proposal,  especially  those  most  requiring  discipline  and  control, 
not  remain  unappropriated,  and  anxiety  about  what  they  would  do  would  be  removed. 

The  Chairman  : — This  meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  particulai 
principle,  and  personally  I  rather  deprecate  entering  into  details,  especially  as  our  time 
is  limited.  The  discussion  of  principles  is  of  the  first  necessity,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  confined  to  those  principle's. 

Major-General  J.  B.  Steeling  (late  Coldstream  Guards)  : — The  lecture  which  has 
been  so  ably  given  by  Mr.  Shee  can  only  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  book,  which  has 
now  been  published  cheaply  by  the  Army  League  from  a  purely  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
that  book  is  likely  to  be  far  more  widely  circulated  than  it  could  be  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  first  appeared.  For  that  good  action  I  think  we  are  extremely  indebted  to 
the  present  Chairman,  who,  in  the  most  disinterested  way,  took  up  the  question  of  the  cheap 
dissemination  of  a  very  valuable  publication.  With  regard  to  the  points  that  Mr.  Shee  has 
brought  forward,  the  scheme  is  open  to  a  very  severe  criticism  on  certain  matters,  but 
on  one  point  we  are  absolutely  agreed  with  him.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of 
removing  the  writing  from  the  slate  ;  but  we  Britishers  wish  to  prevent  the  handwriting 
appearing  on  the  wall.  The  fact  that  the  author  has  brought  forward  a  scheme  which  is 
reasonable  and  coherent,  though  open  to  criticism  in  detail,  is  a  matter  which  is  of 
extreme  value  to  us.  Certainly  his  statistics  will  not  stand  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  insurance  he  gives  as  £100,000,000  is  absolutely 
deceptive.  The  utmost  I  can  make  it,  on  expert  examination,  is  £41,000,000.  That  is 
one  specimen.  Another  is  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  under  his 
scheme  and  the  saving  that  would  accrue.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  Continental  Armies, 
who  are  forced  to  serve  and  are  only  paid  2^d.  a  day,  you  cannot  compare  that  state  of 
things  with  the  expenditure  of  competition  in  the  free  labour  market,  and,  therefore, 
that  question  falls  to  the  ground  as  regards  our  Army  at  the  present  day  ;  the  simile 
will  not  bear  examination.  One  more  point.  The  author  takes  as  the  remaining  sum  a 
saving,  I  think,  of  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000,  but  he  has  eliminated  the  fact  that  material 
U  a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  in  these  modern  days  of  rapidly  developing 
s'-ience  and  rapidly  progressing  armaments  of  all  mechahical  kinds.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  large  substratum  of  fact  in  what  he  say.s,  that  if  we  had  .500,000  men 
trained — I  would  add,  and  organised — the  country  would  not  be  subject  to  panics^ 
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which  are  almost  as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country  as  some  of  the 
minor  wars.  It  is  panic  that  you  have  to  guard  against,  as  was  seen  in  the  American 
War,  when  the  fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  handled,  for  fear  of  popular  feeling  in  New 
York.  It  is  against  panic  that  we  have  to  guard.  The  sentimental  question  is  as 
important  as  the  physical  question.  Nuw,  I  would  ask  the  lecturer  to  consider,  and 
you  as  an  audience,  who  are  competent  to  consider,  because  it  is  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  we  have  to  deal  with,  How  you  are  going  to  organise  these  men  in  the 
enormous  numb2rs  he  proposss  .'  Roughly  speaking,  the  male  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  20,000,000,  and  I  may  assume  that  in  any  given  year  of  what  I  call  the 
military  puberty  age  there  are  approximately  300,000  people  who  become  efficient. 
300,000  xmn  coming  up  each  year  demands  a  very  large  staff  to  train  them.  The 
shorter  the  time  the  men  are  under  the  training  and  the  younger  the  men  are,  the  more 
efficient  in  all  technical  matters  must  your  officers  be.  Again,  we  have  the  greatest 
military  difficulty  to  face  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  German  nation  has  not  a 
tithe  of  our  difficulty.  They  have  merely  to  take  their  men  and  keep  them  in  their 
own  country,  with  such  few  exceptions  that  they  are  not  worth  considering.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  think  is  worth  considering.  It  is  said  that  the  military  training 
of  the  G3rmin  nation  is  that  which  has  conduce;!  mast  largelj'  to  their  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  between  nations.  I  say  that  that  requires  very  careful  analysis.  Of 
course,  they  are  subject  to  military  discipline  ;  they  are  also  very  well  educated.  But  with 
regard  to  mihtary  conscription,  the  French  are'  subject  to  it— are  you  frightened  of 
their  trade  success  ?  The  Italians  are  subject  to  it — are  you  frightened  of  their 
trade  succcess .'  The  Rus-sians  are  subject  to  it  —  are  you  frightened  of  their 
trade  success  ?  Those  who  hold  that  line  must  prove  it  and  put  it  down  as  an 
unattackable  proposition,  that  it  is  the  military  service  and  not  the  mental  and  physical 
quality  of  the  German  nation — which  is  extremely  high— that  conduces  to  their 
success  in  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  would  bring  in  another  example  for  com- 
parison. Would  you  compare  the  .success  of  the  Americans  /  They  have  no  com- 
pulsory service.  If  you  start  a  thesis  like  that,  you  must  turn  it  well  over  and  see 
if  it  is  as  .sound  as  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  or  else  you  must  find  some  other  proposition 
that  can  be  more  authoritatively  set  down  as  an  obiter  dirtitm.  I  have  spoken  only 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  question  raised  in  Mr.  Shee's  valuable  lecture  ;  the  text  is 
ample,  and  one  could  go  on  for  hours.  I  have,  however,  mentioned  one  or  two  questions 
which  I  think  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  this  important  meeting,  because  I 
look  upon  a  meeting  hore  on  technical  points,  such  as  these,  as  the  yeast  which  leavens 
the  whole  miss  of  military  ojiinion  in  tliis  country.  I  leave  the  whole  question  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  Navy  and  the  weak  parts  of  the  argument  which  have  been  brouglit 
forward  as  regards  them  to  those  who  know  here  the  Navy  and  appreciate  it.  I 
appreciate  it,  but  I  do  mt  know  it  sufficiently  to  venture  to  luui-h  upon  it. 

Admiral  Sic  N.  I'.owUKN-.S.MiTit,  i\.('.I5.  :  -I  tiiiiik  wo  must  .'ill  admit  that  the 
milter  wliich  has  been  bro!igtit  before  us  by  .Mr.  Shce  i.s  of  great  national  importance. 
P.ut  bjfore  f  venture  to  otT^-r  a  few  crilici.snis  on  his  pajier  I  .siuuiM  like  to  put  two 
in;stions  to  the  audience.  Th?  first  is  :  Ho.v  would  these  proposals  of  Mr.  Shcj  uircct 
the  recruiting  question.'  He  affirms,  and  \  think  nio.-it  of  us  would  agree  with  liiui, 
that  we  must  have  a  voluntary  professional  Army  for  foreign  service.  And  if  these 
l»"oposils  tended  t/>  stop  man  from  fMilisling  we  slmidd  be  in  a  ratlier  awkward 
predicament.  I  do  not  say  they  would  do  so.  but  it  is  a  matter  to  br;  conHiderccI  l)y  the 
military,  especially  by  those  who  have  Ut  do  with  recruiting.  Se<'on<ily,  1  wouM  ask 
,,f    Hvwp   \v'i'>  :o-"   t^it'-fi"!    viiHi    tlw   !.i<-.'iit    ■•..iHJitiMii   nl'   I  111  ill'-,  iirii  I  who  tliink    lli.it 
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there  is  no  reason  for  any  change — Supposing  Lord  Kitchener  to-morrow  telegraphed 
for  10,000,  or  even  5,000,  more  trained  men  to  go  out  to  South  Africa,  could  the 
Government  send  them  .' 

Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent  :— Yes. 

Admiral  Sir  N.  BowdeN-Smith  :— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  As  regards 
the  naval  side  of  the  question,  it  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  military  ;  a  very 
much  more  difficult  question,  especially  as  regards  reserves.  If  we  were  engaged  in 
a  naval  war  our  great  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  engineers  and 
stokers,  artificers  and  trained  mechanics.  It  is  possible  that  under  this  scheme,  if  we 
had  compulsory  service,  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  employed  as  firemen  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  or  miners,  or  people  engaged  in  gas-works  and  such-like  industries. 
would,  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages,  be  induced  to  serve  their  year  or  two  years  on 
board  a  ship  of  war  as  stokers  instead  of  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  Militia.  But  I 
very  much  doubt  it.  When  the  lecturer  says  that  his  scheme  would  produce  an 
adequate  and  an  efficient  naval  reserve,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  until  I  see  all  the 
details  of  the  scheme  fully  drawn  up  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  him  on  that 
point.  You  asked  us,  my  Lord,  not  to  go  into  details  ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
lecturer  is  not  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  Cape  Colony  presented  a  cruiser  to  the 
nation.  In  alluding  to  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  Colonies  with  the'  mother 
country  during  this  war,  he  tells  us  that  Cape  Colony  has  given  a  first-class  cruiser ,- 
the  "Good  Hope,"  to  this  country.  In  fact,  I  understand  he  imagines  the  "Good 
Hope"  was  built  in  South  Africa  and  has  lately  arrived  here.  The  "  Good  Hope"  was 
built  in  England.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Cape  Colony  did  originally  propose,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  give  a  first-class  cruiser  to  the  country,  but  afterwards  re- 
considered the  matter,  and  are  now  contributing  £30,000  a  year  towards  her  cost. 
With  regard  to  his  allusion  to  the  pauper  question,  the  author  tells  us  that  our  paupers 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  foreign  country,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  most  of  the  Continental  nations  have  no  Poor  Law  system  such  as  ours,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  give  the  fairly  reliable  details  that  we  publish  every  week  in 
our  papers  in  England.  I  also  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Giflfen  that  he  overstates  the 
number  of  able-bodied  paupers  in  our  workhouses.  Many  so-called  able-bodied  would 
probably  be  found  feeble-minded.  I  do  not  offer  these  criticisms  in  any  hostile  spirit, 
because  I  for  one,  speaking  generally,  am  inclined  to  agree  with  compulsory  service  for 
home  defence.  I  agree  with  it  because  I  •  think  it  would  tend  to  the  safety  of  this 
Kingdom  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  generally,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  young  men  of  this  country  if  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  to  undergo 
a  year's  or  two  years'  training  and  discipline.  For  that  reason  I  think  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Shee  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  country,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  appreciate  his  efforts.  Not  only  his  lecture,  but  the 
discussion,  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal,  and  will  be  circulated  and  read  throughout 
the  Empire. 

The  Chairman  :— As  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  present,  perhaps  he  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  views  on  the  matter. 

The  Right  Rev.  F.  J.  .Jayne,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Chester)  :  —  The  responsibility 
of  calling  upon  me  to  speak,  Sir,  is  entirely  upon  your  own  shoulders.  There  are 
at  least  two  objections  to  a  man  of  my  profession  and  experience  attempting 
to  say  anything  on  such  a  subject  as  this  before  the  present  audience.  ("  No  !  ") 
It  is  very  good  of   you   to   put  it  in    that    way  ;    but   if   I  were   standing    outside 
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of  myself,  1  should  say  to  myself,  first :  You  are  a  clergyman  meddling  with 
matters  outside  your  own  province ;  and  secondly,  you  are  a  civilian  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  experts  and  professional  men.  I  think  it  might  be  possible 
to  say  a  little  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  man  becomes  a  clergyman 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  commonwealth — he  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  citizen.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  try  to  be  as  earnest  and  intelligent  and 
patriotic  a  citizen  as  he  possibly  can  be.  Again,  speaking  from  the  clerical  point  of 
view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  very  near  indeed  to  the  clerical  heart,  because  it  is  essentially  the  subject  of 
peace.  A  strong  England  means,  of  course,  peace  for  England  ;  and  besides  that,  a 
strong  England  means  peace  for  the  world.  We  shall  all,  I  think,  without  exaggeration, 
hold  that  amongst  the  influences  at  work  in  the  world  on  the  side  of  peace,  there  is 
none  more  potent  and  none  more  sincere  than  the  influence  of  England  ;  and,  therefore. 
a  weak  England  means  a  peril  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  come  next  to  the  technical 
part  of  the  question,  upon  which  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  at  all.  For  example,  I 
mean,  how  far  is  the  armour  of  defence  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  trusting 
still  trustworthy  under  new  conditions  ?  That  is  a  question  upon  which  professional 
opinion  must  give  the  lead,  and  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  attempt 
to  give  an  opinion  on  that.  ("  No,  no  !  ")  But,  my  Lord,  I  think  evemthe  man  in  the 
street — the  very  useful  and  weighty  order  to  which  I  belong— can  see  that  there  ai'C 
very  serious  features  indeed  about  the  present  condition  of  things.  I  think  Admiral 
Bowden-Smith  appealed  just  now  to  this  audience  to  say  whether,  if  Lord  Kitchener 
telcgraphe<l  for  10,000  or  5,000  trained  troops,  they  could  be  sent  out  at  once  ; 
and,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  his  attitude,  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  sceptical 
whether  that  provision  could  be  accomplished.  At  all  events,  coming  back  again  to  the 
civilian,  we  all  know  that  a  question  of  this  sort  must  ultimately  be  settled,  not  by  even 
the  most  illustrious  generals  and  admirals,  but  by  the  ordinaiy  voter.  I  understand 
that  the  object  of  Mr.  Shee's  book,  the  object  of  his  paper,  and  the  object  of  this 
discussion  is  to  bring  emphatically  and  fruitfully  before  the  minds  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  what  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  imjwrtance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
British  Empire  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  There  is  just  one  other  point  which  I 
think  falls  within  my  province,  and  that  is  the  effect  upon  the  national  character  of  a 
system  of  a  compulsory  home  service.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is,  at  all  events, 
arguable,  that  the  young  man  of  our  country  would  gain  a  very  great  deal  by  having  to 
undergo  a  system  of  discipline,  such  as  is  proposed.  There  are  many  ugly  features 
about  the  present  development  of  national  character  wliich,  I  think,  we  might  impc  <o 
see  correctetl,  in  some  degree,  at  all  events,  Vjy  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Shce  contomplivti's. 
All  of  us  have  heard  of  that  curious  legend  of  certain  young  Englishmen  wlm  were 
su|)posed  U)  have  left  their  native  land  and  gone  to  the  United  Stiitcs,  bt^cause  they 
thought  the  peril  of  compulsory  service  was  looming  in  the  <listanoe.  I  cnnfcBS  I 
should  like  to  hear  more  about  the  facts  of  their  existence  before  I  believe  in  thost; 
young  men,  for  I  think  it  is  a  legend.  But  supposing  there  is  such  a  spirit  as  that 
amongst  young  Englishmen,  it  constitutes— does  it  not?  a  most  grave  peril,  iin<i  ih.- 
swmer  we  bring  a  more  patriotic  spirit  to  Ijcjir  u|)f>n  the  discipline  of  their  chamclcr 
the  better.  One  thing  that  we  have  to  do,  if  we  can,  is  to  put  away  the  mistaken  notion 
of  what  constitutes  freedom.  It  may  be  said  tliat  (Compulsory  service  is  inconsistent 
with  the  sjjirit  of  liberty  ;  but  tliat  all  depends  upon  your  <iefinition  of  freedom  or  of 
liberty.  If  Ijy  freedom  you  mean  that  an  individual  or  a  nation  should  \k-  free  (o 
develop  his  or  it>  best  life,  then  the  man  or  the  nation  must  be  prepare*!  to  undergo  a 
great  deal  of    self-sacrifice  and  self-discipline  in  order  to  obtain  that  power  or  self- 
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(levelopnieiit ;  and  we  believe  that  the  self-development  of  England  upon  right  lines  is 
for  the  good  of  the  world.  I  must  again  ask  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
my  responsibility. 

Colonel  the  Earl  of  Wk.myss,  A.D.C.  (late  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers)  :  — 
I  have  a  bad  cold,  and  I  really  came  here  to  listen  more  than  to  speak  ;  but  as  I  am 
heart  and  soul  for  the  principle  of  the  lecture  so  ably  given  to  this  Institution,  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  here  to  express  the  strong  feeling  I  have  in  favour  of  compulsory 
service  for  home  defence.  It  is  nothing  new  for  me  ;  I  have  been  fighting  this  battle 
for  the  last  half  century  in  every  possible  way,  speaking  in  public  about  it  to  my  own 
constituents,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  all  possible  directions.  I  can  then  say  this— when  you  hear  so  much  of  the 
hostility  of  the  people  to  compulsory  service — that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
people.  One  friend  of  mine  sitting  there  (Sir  Howard  Vincent)  is  so  hostile  to 
compulsory  service  that  he  intends,  if  any  Government  presumes  to  propose  such  a 
thing,  to  fight  against  it  until  his  last  breath.  Well,  I,  at  any  rate,  have  not  found  this 
hostility  among  those  that  I  have  addressed,  for  speaking,  as  I  have  said,  in  all  manner 
of  places  and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  I  have  never,  when  I  have  advocated 
compulsory  service  for  home  defence  in  some  mild  form,  had  a  word  said  in  opposition 
to  that  view.  That  is  an  absolute  fact  in  an  experience  extending  over  nearly  half  a 
century.  But  you  cannot  get  the  Government  to  take  it  up.  That  was  the  history  of 
our  becoming  Volunteers.  I  became  a  Volunteer  because  I  believed  in  compulsory 
service  and  because  the  Government  would  not  do  their  duty  and  enforce  it.  I  became 
a  Volunteer  in  18.59  and  left  it  in  1900.  Why  I  For  the  same  reason  that  I  tookit  up, 
simply  on  patriotic  grounds.  I  found  that  the  existence  of  the  Volunteers  was  the 
shelter-trench,  the  kopje,  behind  which  all  our  Governments  have  taken  shelter  in 
order  not  to  put  in  force  compulsory  service,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do.  So  that  there 
is  no  diflference  in  principle  between  the  able  gentleman  who  wrote  this  lecture  and 
myself,  and  I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  him  as  a  friend  of  compulsory  service  for 
his  veiy  able  lecture  and  for  his,  perhaps,  still  more  able  book,  which  is  really  a  text- 
book on  the  subject.  What  I  above  all  compliment  him  upon  is  the  title  of  the 
book,  "  The  Briton's  First  Duty,"  vizi.,  compulsory  service — and  so  it  is  by  the 
Constitution.  The  only  difference  between  the  lecturer  and  myself  is  as  to  the 
application  of  this  principle.  Now  I  hear  all  round  me — following  General  Trochu's 
example,  who  said,  J'ai  mon  plan — that  everybody  has  his  pet  plan.  That,  I  hold, 
is  not  the  question  we  are  here  to  consider.  We  are  here  to  consider  the  one  question  of 
compulsory  service.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  in  favour  of  it  ?  Do  you  or  do  you  net 
believe  it  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  you  can  safely  build  ?  That,  in  my  view, 
is  the  question.  I  have  no  plan  of  my  own.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  time- 
honoured  military  system  of  this  country  rests  oa  compulsory  service.  The  lecturer 
wishes  compulsory  service  to  be  universal.  Our  system  is  not  that.  Compulsion  takes 
the  form  of  the  Militia  Ballot,  to  which  the  lecturer  objects.  The  whole  thing  rests  on 
the  Ballot.  That  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  can  cite  many  great  authorities  in  its 
favour  upon  the  question.  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Minister  of  War  ;  Graham's  Commission 
on  the  Army ;  the  Recruiting  Commission  ;  Sir  James  Scarlett  ;  Lord  Mansfielil  ;  Mr. 
Cardwell,  who  ha<I  fourteen  clauses  in  his  Army  Bill  of  1870  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  Militia  Ballot  ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  put  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords  two  years  ago  a  Bill  to  bring  the  Ballot  up  to  date,  suiting  the  local  quotas  to 
the  changes  of  the  population.  Lord  Lans  lowne,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have 
always  left  the  thing  alone,  allowed  that  Bill  to  remain  derelict,  and  there  it  is.     I 
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hold,  then,  with  these  authorities  —  and  am  quite  ready  to  shelter  myself 
behind  them — that  the  Ballot  is  the  foundation  of  our  existing  military 
system,  and  that  is  the  best  way  of  applying  compulsory  service  for  home 
defence.  You  see,  I  have  no  plan  of  my  own ;  I  only  take  what  exists.  But 
Mr.  Shee  says  the  ballot  is  unjust  and  unequal,  and  therefore  because  he  thinks  it 
would  be  hard  upon  those  on  whom  it  fell  he  wishes  everybody  to  be  treated  equally 
hardly.  I  have  always  held,  and  I  wrote  to  that  effect  in  the  year  1870 — it  is  a  very 
old  objection — that  instead  of  being  a  hardship,  it  is  an  alleviation  of  the  principle  of 
compulsory  service.  To  prove  that  it  is  an  alleviation  I  will  ask  if  any  body  of  men 
had  done  anything  which  condemned  them  all  to  be  shot,  would  they  consider  it  a 
hardship  if  they  were  decimated  instead  of  being  all  killed  ?  I  think  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  question  is  simply  to  raise  the  existing  military  sj'stem  from  the  ground 
on  which  successive  Governments  have  allowed  it  to  lie.  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show 
that  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  lecturer,  and  I  gi'eatly  admire  his  lecture 
and  his  book.  It  will  be  invaluable  that  that  book  should  go  broadcast  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lord  Newton  for  having  brought  the  book 
within  the  range  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  <io 
not  know  whether  those  who  hear  me  are  satisfied  with  what  is  being  done  in  what 
one  may  call  Army  Reform  or  re-organisation.  Mj'  theory  is  that  no  re-organi- 
sation is  wanted.  All  that  is  wanted  is  proper  administration  and  the  putting 
into  line  of  the  existing  time-honoured  military  system,  just  now  a  dead  letter.  'J'hat 
is  all  that  is  wanted.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  have  a  new  system,  and  to  avoid 
raising  the  question  of  the  ballot  and  compulsory  service,  what  has  been  tlone  ?  AVe 
are  having  an  organisation  which  rests  on  nothing.  When  it  first  came  out  I  wrote  to 
the  Tunes  to  say  that  it  appeared  to  me  this  so-called  re-organisation  was  founded  upon 
begging  and  briberj'.  It  was  begging  the  Volunteers  to  undertake  duties  which  by  the 
Constitution  they  were  never  intended  to  undertake,  and  which  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
When  my  late  regiment  sent  a  company  to  South  Africa  I  took  no  interest  in  it. 
Wliy  .'  Because  I  thought  that  before  Volunteers  volunteered  for  foreign  service  they 
should  cease  to  be  Volunteers.  The  whole  principle  of  Volunteers  is  home  service.  It 
is  a  slur  upon  those  who  did  not  go.  You  established  in  the  force  the  stay-at-homes, 
distinguishing  them  from  the  others  ;  and  whatever  the  entlmsiasm  at  the  time  may 
have  been,  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  wrong  principle  and  contrary  to  tlie  best  interests 
of  the  force  and  of  tlic  country.  What  they  ought  to  have  done  was  resign,  and  then 
as  many  of  them  as  possible  should  have  been  encouraged  to  volunteer.  In  any  system 
of  organisation  we  might  have  two  classes  of  Volunteers  :  those  whose  interests  ami 
duties  keep  them  at  home,  and  those  who  being  freer  arc  wiliiYig  to  be  put  on  the  list 
to  go  abroa<l  at  any  time,  anywhere.  As  regards  what  is  being  done,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  begging  and  bribery,  begging  the  Volunteers  to  ilo  what  tliey  were  not  intended  to 
do.  and  V>y  five  shillings  a  flay  bribing  and  getting  that  most  extraordinary  animal,  the 
"  Imperial  Yeoman,"  who  is  found  ami  bought  in  the  streets  of  London,  who  was  never 
on  a  horse  in  his  life,  an<l  who  is  taught  to  rid<;  at  Aldersliot  or  somewhere  els(\  A 
most  nondescript  animal,  most  strangely  named.  J  do  not  think  that  will  succeed. 
The  whole  thing  must  crumble  away.  It  has  not  even  the  foundations  uf  a  liouse  of 
card.s  ;  it  is  nothing  but  building  (pasties  in  the  air.  And  we  know  why  these  ciislle.s 
arc  being  Ijuilt  in  the  air.  It  is  because  those  who  arc  responsible  for  tiie  safely  of  this 
nation  are  afraid  to  fulfil  their  duty  and  to  eiiforc(!  the  existing  law  of  conipulsory 
service.  They  tell  you  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  submit  to  it.  Sir  Henry  Campljcll- 
Bannerman  said  something  of  that  kind,  as  «lo  many  others.  Well,  I  have  testcil  it. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  sent  a  circular  round  to  all  diairmcn  of  county  councils,   lords- 
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lieutenant,  heads  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  agriculture,  mayors, 
provosts,  and  chief  magistrates  of  burghs,  asking  two  questions  :  (1)  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  things  ?  and  (2)  Do  you  believe  the  people  of  this  counti-y 
would  accept  a  mild  form  of  compulsory  service  for  home  defence  ?  The  answers  to 
those  questions  came  back  as  follows  :  75  per  cent,  answered  the  first  question  by 
saying  "  No,"  and  two  to  one  answered  the  second  question  by  saying  "  Yes." 

Colonel  Sir  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  A.D.C.,  M.P.  (Queen's 
Westminster  Y.R.C.)  : — I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  heard  Lord  Wemyss  speak 
and  has  watched  his  work  earnestly  hopes  that  he  may  be  spared  for  another  half 
century  to  carry  on  the  same  vigorous  work  for  the  country  which  he  has  carried  on 
during  the  past  half  century.  But  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Wemyss  would  not  wish  it  to 
go  out  fi'om  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  in  South 
Africa,  who  are  doing  very  arduous  and  very  difficult  service  at  the  present  time,  that 
there  is  any  reflection  whatever  upon  them. 

Lord  Wemyss  : — Pray  let  me  explain  that.  I  do  not  for  the  world  want  to  be 
misunderstood  in  this  matter.  They  have  done  splendid  service.  My  point  is  this — 
that  the  Government  are  in  such  a  fix  to  get  men,  and  mounted  men,  that  they  are 
giving  5s.  a  day  to  one  class  of  men  and  Is.  .Sd.  to  another,  and  that  these  so-called 
Veomen  are  men  in  a  great  measure  found  and  bought  in  the  streets  for  5s. 

Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent:—!  knew  the  noble  lord  would  be  anxious  to 
correct  any  misapprehension  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  any  hasty  words  he 
might  have  uttered  on  that  matter.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  on  this  subject  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  Volunteers  who  went  out,  went  out  only  on  soldier's  pay,  and 
not  on  5s.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  paper.  I  came  here  to 
hear  the  arguments  which  would  be  adduced  in  favour  of  compulsory  service  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Shee's  book,  "  The  Briton's  First  Duty,"  is  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion indeed  to  current  literature,  and  no  one  will  deny  for  one  moment  that  the 
Briton's  first  duty  is,  if  he  is  possibly  able  to  do  it,  to  render  some  service  in  the 
defence  of  his  country.  But  upon  the  paper  itself  I  should  venture  to  offer  one  or  two 
words  of  criticism.  Before  doing  so  upon  the  military  aspect,  I  should  like  to  direct 
his  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  audience,  to  the  observations  with  regard  to  the 
physique  of  this  country  compared  with  the  physique  of  other  countries.  I  admit  that 
in  Germany  you  do  see  well-drilled  and  erect  young  men,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  physique  of  the  English  young  men  on  the  whole,  and  certainly  of  Australians  and 
Canatlians,  is  in  any  degree  whatever  inferior  to  the  physique  of  the  German,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Italian,  or  the  Russian.  In  every  athletic  competition  we  are  superior 
to  them,  and  there  are  no  young  men  in  the  world  who  would  have  gone  through  the 
enormous  strain  of  the  South  African  campaign  so  well  as  the  200,000  or  300,000  young 
Englishmen.  I  have  to  ask  the  lecturer  to  tell  us  what  he  proposes  to  alter— what  he 
proposes  to  gain  by  his  system  ?  Now,  what  is  it  we  have  at  the  present  time  ? 
We  have  an  Army  of  250,000  men,  in  round  numbers  ;  we  have  100,000  Militia,  we 
have  300,000  Volunteers,  and  we  have  30,000  Yeomanry  ;  or  680,000  available  in  this 
country,  of  which  250,000  is  an  Army  we  can  send  anywhere.  Very  large  numbers  of 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  will  volunteer  for  foreign  service  if  the 
occasion  arises.  Then  take  the  Empire.  In  Canada  there  are  30,000  Militia,  in 
Australia  20,000  Volunteers,  in  South  Africa  10,000,  and  in  India  upwards  of  100,000 
troops,  including  native  troops,  and  in  other  Colonies  40,000.     That  is  200,000.     That 
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gives  us  a  total  of  880,000  men  available  at  the  present  time.  Lord  Wemyss  thoroughly 
undei-stands  the  Volunteer  force  and  he  wiU  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  the 
turnover  of  the  Volunteer  force  isabout  25  per  cent,  every  year,  that  is  75,000  men 
as  a  rule  leave  the  Volunteer  force  out  of  a  total  strength  of  300,000.  Now  the 
majority  of  those  75,000  men  c«ntinue  for  about  ten  years  of  a  military  age  and  are 
able  to  render  military  service  if  the  occasion  should  arise.  That  gives  us  a  reserve 
which  would  certainly  be  available  in  case  of  need  of  at  least  750,000  men.  Add  to 
this  the  same  number  who  retire  annually  from  the  Militia  in  Canada,  the  Volunteers 
in  Australia,  and  other  Colonial  forces,  and  that  gives  us  exactly  the  figure  which  the 
author  proposes,  an  available  force  of  some  2,000,000.  Now,  he  proposes  to  take 
away  this,  and  he  proposes  to  impose  upon  us  compulsory  military  service  of  one 
year  between  the  ages  of  18  and  2.3.  It^  is  evident  from  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  lecturer's  paper  that  he  has  been  a  great  deal  abroa<l ;  but  1 
would  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  very  carefully  followed  out  the  enormous  superiority 
which  English  young  men  derive  from  the  freedom  they  have  from  State  service  in 
those  critical  ages  of  their  career,  18  to  23  ?  The  whole  of  a  man's  career 
depends  upon  his  being  free  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23.  ("  No  I  ")  Well,  answer 
it  !  It  is  no  good  saying  "  No."  Answer  it  I  You  yourselves,  gentlemen,  if  j-ou  went 
into  the  Army,  went  in  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23.  Had  you  been  corapelletl  to  go 
to  the  bar  for  one  year  between  those  ages,  would  you  have  been  so  fit  for  the 
profession  which  you  entered  .'  Certainly  not.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  has  given 
us  superiority  in  this  Empire  it  is  the  way  in  which  our  young  men  go  over  ,the  sea, 
foand  new  homes,  establish  new  industries,  and  form  new  careers  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world  :  and  they  do  tliat  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23,  when  they  have  left 
school,  before  they  have  settled  down.  To  compel  these  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  23  to  give  up  one  year  of  their  life  to  the  servifce  of  the  State,  to  refrain  from 
prosecuting  their  studies,  is,  I  say,  a  thing  which  is  not  warrantetl  by  the  condition  of 
affairs.  If  we  found  men  were  not  coming  voluntarily  forward  for  military  service  it 
would  be  another  matter  ;  but  they  are  coming  forward  voluntarily.  If  they  were  not 
doing  so  there  would  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  compulsory  military  service  ; 
but  when  you  find  they  are  doing  so,  I  ask  what  the  lecturer  has  to  gain  by  the 
a<lvocacy  of  his  scheme  of  compulsory  military  service  .'  Then  he  tells  us  his  scheme 
would  give  as  a  peac^  ffK)ting  of  about  250,000  trained  men,  with  a  war  footing  of 
about  2,000,000.  But  the  Volunteers  give  you  alone  300,000  at  the  present  time,  or 
."jO,000  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  would  gain  by  liis  compulsory  military  service. 
Lord  Wemyss  has  told  us  just  now  that  in  addressing  public  meetings  and  constituents 
in  this  country  on  coiiscriptinn  Ik-  ha^  invcr  tnci  with  niiu-h  opposition  from  his 
audience. 

Lord  Wemyss  : — I  have  never  met  with  any. 

Colonel  Sir  IIowaud  ViNfKNT  :— Why  .'  Hecause  Ihcy  know  that  no  Minister 
no  Government,  would  ever  Ijc  so  insane  as  to  impose  compulsory  military  service  on 
this  country.  Let  anyone  stand  up  here  who  will  go  before  an  audience  and  attempt 
to  get  int<i  Parliament  upon  compulsory  military  service  1  He  will  be  put  very  «iui<-kly 
indeed  at  the  lottoni  of  the  poll.  He  will  never  have  an  <ipportunily  of  advocating 
those  views.  Let  me  see  the  man  !  Has  there  l>cen  an  individual  who  did  it  .'  Can 
the  noble  lord  jiroduce  any  rarliamcntary  a<ldre9H  of  his  in  which  he  urged  that  he 
was  going  to  make  his  cardinal  point  in  Tarliamcnt  the  advocacy  of  compulsory 
military  service,  taking  away  twelve  months  from  the  life  of  young  men  bctwwn  tli.- 
ages  of  18  and  23  ?     Let  me  see  it  !     He  would  be  returne<l  at  the  Iwttom  of  tlic  poll. 
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It  is  !i  'jroo(\  thiiin;  to  have  had  this  diseussidn.  Ft  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  to  show  that 
tlio  lloyal  United  Service  Institution,  consisting  largely  of  j^eople  who  are  interested  in 
military  matters,  largely  of  men  who  serve  in  the  Ai-my,  consider  compulsory  military 
service  essential.  Let  it  go  forth  to  the  country  that  that  is  their  view,  and  then  let 
u-5  hear  what  the  country  has  to  say  about  it.  Let  u.s«hear  what  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  have  to  say  about  it.  The  lecturer  says  it  is  only  white  men  who  are  to  give 
this  compulsory  military  service  ;  but  white  men  only  form  one-tenth  of  the  King's 
subjects.  Are  the  remaining  300,000,000,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  the  King's  subjects  to 
give  no  compulsory  military  service  in  any  Jorm  ?  Then,  again,  if  we  are  to  do  it,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  should  do  it  too.  The  system  of  self- 
government  which  our  Colonies  have  ^ives  no  likelihood  that  they  would  consent  to 
anything  of  this  kind.  If  the  lecturer  has  studied  the  administration  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  feeling  of  Colonial  people  he  would  know  perfectly  well  that  no  Minister  could 
ever  hope  for  assistance  from  the  electors  of  any  self-governing  Colony  who  advocated 
compulsory  military  service  for  the  men  of  that  Colony  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Colonel  Bkookfield  : — May  I  ask  my  honourable  and  gallant  friend  whether  he 
asserts  that  compulsory  militarj'  service  is  not  enforced  in  any  of  the  Colonies  ? 

Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent  : — What  Colonel  Brooktield  refers  to  is  Canada. 

Mr.  Shee  : — And  Cape  Colony. 

Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent  : — In  what  shape  or  form  ?  Can  you  give  me  the 
date  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Shee  : — 187S.     It  is  the  law,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent  :— It  is  a  dead  letter.  There  we  have  it.  It  is  in  ■ 
the  law,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  Canada,  because, 
although  it  is  the  law  of  Canada,  Canada  is  placed  in  an  extremely  anomalous  position. 
My  time  is  up,  so  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer.  I  only  came  here  in  order  to 
hear  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  in  favour  of  compulsory  military  service, 
and  I  do  hope  some  subsequent  speaker  will  tell  you  what  he  hopes  to  gain  by  an 
alteiation  of  the  present  system. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.C,  M.P.  (late  Captain,  Royal  Marine  Art.)  :  —  The 
questiorr  of  compulsory  service  has  two  aspects,  in  my  mind  :  the  aspect  of 
necessity  and  tjie  aspect  of  expediency.  The  necessity  really  depends,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  upon  the  dangers  to  which  you  are  exposed.  In  the 
observations  I  shall  make,  1  will  confine  myself  entirely  to  that  point.  I  am 
not  going  to  touch  upon  social  and  economical  questions,  or  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  compulsion.  I  have  quite  an  open  mind  on  that,  and  there  really 
would  not  bs  time  to  touch  upon  everything.  The  lecturer  has  said  nothing  on 
military  or  strategic  grounds  as  to  the  dangers  which  induce  the  necessity  which 
he  maintains  exists.  He  says  a  great  deal  of  what  he  thinks  we  want,  but  he  does  not 
siy  sufficiently  why  he  thinks  we  want  it.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  necessity  to  our  Empire,  it  is  really  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  which 
are  the  ruling  factors  in  the  problem.  He  says  we  want  three  things  :  a  strong  Navy, 
militapy  garrisons  abroad,  and  an  imariense  Militia  Army  for  home  service.  Having 
baldly  stated  what  we  want,  he  then  elaborates  his  method  of  obtaining  it,  whicli  is,  in 
brief,  partial  compulsory  service  for  the  Navy,  and  wholesale  compulsory  military 
service  applied  to  all  parts  of  our  Empire  all  over  the  world.     The  only  real  explanation 
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he  gives  on  strategic  and  military  grounds  he  expresses  in  a  metaphor  ;  and  with  all 
respect  I  must  say  the  metaphor  lias  the  efiEect  on  my  mind  of  exciting  my  cariosity, 
because  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand  it.  I  prefer  my  own.  Looking  at  the  question 
of  the  use  of  force  for  protection,  metaphorically  my  declaration  has  always  been  this  ; 
"  The  Navy  is  the  shield  and  the  Army  is  the  spear  of  your  Empire."  Now,  I  object  to 
his  attitude  of  mind  in  approaching  this  question,  and  I  see  it  by  the  use  of  the  phrasu 
a  "  strong  Navy."  A  "  strong  Navy"  is  not  a  fit  phrase  ;  it  is  a  false  phrase  as  describing 
the  first  necessity  of  the  British  Empire.  The  true  phrase  is  a  Navy  which  is  sufficient 
to  secure  the  freelom  of  the  sea,  and  that  is  a  Navy  sufficient  to  deny  any  freedom  to 
your  enemies.  Now,  we  cannot  exist  in  an  island  except  under  these  conditions,  and 
with  oceans  rolling  bstween  our  provinces  we  must  cease  to  be  an  Empire  if  we  cannot 
maintain  them.  Therefore  the  words,  "  strong  Navy,"  I  think,  leads  him  into  considerable 
trouble.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  join  direct  issue  with  the  lecturer  on  the  point  of 
necessity  which  he  raises.  Otherwise  it  is  a  verj'  interesting  and  verj-^  curious  question, 
especially  when  you  look  at  the  commercial,  the  social,  and  educational  aspect  of  it. 
But  that  is  not  my  point.  If  you  have  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  without  which  you 
c.innot  exist,  you  do  not  want  this  immense  local  army  here,  nor  do  you  want  it  in  your 
Colonies.  I  agree  that,  under  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  a  question  of  making  men 
efficient,  and  of  the  inducements  you  offer  to  your  Regular  force,  and  the  organisation 
of  your  whole  forces.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  are 
an  Imperial  people,  and  not  merely  an  island  people,  I  boldly  assert  that  a  compulsory 
military  system  need  not  and  can  not  be  imposed.  You  cannot  impose  it  in  any  Colony. 
So  far  as  the  island  people  are  concerned,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics  you  have  to  persuade  the  people  and  convince  the  people  that  com- 
pulsory service  is  a  necessity.  I  say  that  you  can  never  convince  an  island  people  and  a 
common-sense  people  that  it  is  so.  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  am  speaking 
of  local  compulsory  service  limited  to  service  within  the  territory  in  which  the  force  is 
raised,  and  which  service  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  sea.  Let  me  take  the 
position  of  the  Briti.sh  people  as  an  Imperial  people.  I  say  that  to  a  people  in  that 
position,  with  oceans  rolling  between  their  provinces,  military  compulsory  service  is  of 
no  use  to  the  Empire  unless  compulsory  service  is  for  service  over  sea  for  great  military 
combinations  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  have  heard  notliing.  in  spite  nf  liic 
most  able  arguments  and  facts  produced  by  the  lecturer,  botli  in  his  lecture  and  in  his 
book,  in  disproof  of  thi.s,  and  I  remain  an  unconverted  sinner.  L  say  that  conipulsdiy 
service  is  not  a  priiici|)le  the  British  peoph;  will  accept.  The  final  |)oint  is  this  : 
I  think  1  can  see  that  the  lecturer's  real  object  and  aim  is  to  create  by  compulsion  in 
the  ihfTerent  provinces  of  the  Empire  a  reservoir  of  trained  men,  and  to  rely  upon  tliat 
reservoir  to  su|)ply  by  volunteering  the  Army  yon  need  for  striking  over  .sea.  ("  Tliat 
i.s  80.")  That  I  undorstaml.  The  whole  object  of  your  mihtary  policy  is  the  power  to 
strike  beycjnd  sea  — the  ((tFensivc  power.  Those  wlio  talk  about  conqjulsory  s<*rvice  and 
at  the  same  time  say  they  by  no  means  mean  compulsory  service  for  oV(M-  sea,  give 
away  the  wliole  show,  because  the  essence  of  our  military  power  and  the  u«e  of  our 
military  force  is  to  strike  abroad.  Su|)posing  by  the  application  of  tln!  compulsory 
principle  you  have  created  tlicsc  immense  reservoirs  of  military  force  and  rely  upon 
their  units  to  ])rovide,  by  volunteering,  the  elements  of  a  grcMit  striking  Army  for  use 
beyond  the  sea,  is  the  lecturer  quite  sure— is  anybody  tpiite  sure — that  the  very  fact  of 
aflopting  comj)ulsion  would  not  kill  the  spirit  of  volunteering  for  warscrvice  allugcther  .' 
Arc  you  sure  when  you  have  thesj  reservoirs,  and  li.'ive  rione  all  this,  wli 'n  the  pincii 
/•ci!iii's  an  i  tusivr  till-  Kin|iir('  It    is  ni'ccssarv  to  put  a  LMcit  force  Icyond  tiie  sea,  tiial 
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those  reservoirs  would  supply  that  necessity  by  volunteering  ?  My  belief  is  that  those 
reservoirs  v^oukl  fail.  That  is  a  serious  question  which  I  submit  to  the  lecturer,  an  1  I 
hope  we  shall  have  some  answer  from  him  in  connection  with  the^matter. 

Lieut-Colonel  0.  T.  Dctke  (late  5  Bn.  Rifle  Brigade):— I  think  after  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  lecture,  we  shall  all  feel  very  much  inclined  to  give  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Council  for  having  again  brought  forward  this  most  important 
question  of  home  defence,  and  for  having  selected  so  broad-minded  and  so  able  an 
exponent  of  it  as  the  lecturer.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  information  which  has  been 
made  available  by  our  lecturer  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  merely  in  an  unfruitful 
state  of  theory.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  pushed  forward,  and  be  energetically  circulated 
throughout  the  country  until,  as  Sir  John  Colomb  has  said,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  their  own  opinion  upon  the  suggestions  which  he 
has  made.  I  think  more  especially  that  the  Council  is  happy  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
chosen  a  civilian  to  read  a  paper  at  this  particular  moment  on  this  subject,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  question  of  home  defence  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment  is 
one  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  up  as  separate  and  distinct  from  military 
expert  opinion.  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  have  watched  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  theatre,  who  have  read  the  many  letters  on  the  question  of 
home  defence  which  have  appeared  in  the  Tlmex  and  in  various  papei's  during  the  last 
few  years,  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  gradually  forming  an  opinion 
amongst  the  civil  population  which  diverges  from  that  of  our  military  experts.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  view  has  been  held  in  this  country,  and 
more  especially  has  it  been  proclaimed  by  the  naval  authorities,  as  we  have  just  heard 
from  Sir  John  Colomb,  and  also  by  our  leading  military  authorities,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  defend  the  shores  of  this  country  by  a  military  force.  In  the  year  184.5  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  this  country.  The  National  Debt  was  £800,000,000. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  did  not  consider  it  was 
possible  to  take  any  military  measures  to  defend  the  shores  of  our  country,  that  we 
must  depend  on  the  Navy,  and  failing  the  Navy  our  plight  was  a  hopeless  one.  I 
think  that  has  been  more  or  less  the  opinion  of  military  experts  up  to  about  the  time 
of  this  South  African  war.  They  have  held  that  if  the  Navy  should  break  down  and 
fail  us,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  and  that  that  state  of  starvation 
would  compel  a  general  surrender.  They  have  held  that  no  military  forces  that  we 
might  have  would  be  of  any  value,  because  they  could  not  be-  fed.  That  was  the  view, 
as  I  say,  up  to  the  time  of  the  South  African  war,  that  failing  our  Navy  we  were  done. 
But  there  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  ,30  years  a  development  of  civil  opinion,  as 
independent  of  military  opinion.  The  first  fruit  of  that  civilian  opinion  was  our 
Volunteer  forces.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  state  of  military  opinion  at  the  present 
moment,  and  what  is  the  state  of  civil  opinion  ?  I  think  you  will  find — I  have  found 
it  myself  in  conversations  which  I  have  held  with  a  great  many  distinguished  officers — 
that  they  think  still  that,  failing  the  Navy,  we  could  make  no  fight,  that  if  the  Navy 
ceased  to  control  the  seas  we  could  not  defend  our  shores.  Colonel  Brookfield  the  other 
day  said  that  at  this  crisis  we  wanted  a  word  from  our  political  leaders,  and  he 
deprecated  more  particularly  the  tone  which  he  attributed  to  the  Prime  Minister.  I 
do  not  think  Colonel  Brookfield  has,  perhaps,  carefully  read  or  considered  what  Lord 
Salisbury  has  said  on  these  matters.  I  have  here  an  extract  from  a  speech  which  Lord 
Salisbury  made  in  May,  1900,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  which  he  gave  his  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  every  Briton  learning  to  defend  himsslf.  Lord  Salisbury  said  :  "  Of  course 
we  have  the  Navy,  and  I   firmly  V>elieve  that  that  defence  would  be  sufficient  ;  but 
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consi  lering  the  prodigious,  the  enormous  necessities  which  we  have  to  safeguard,  is  it 
wise  that  all  our  eggs  should  be  put  into  a  single  basket  .'    Are  we  not  bound  to  think  of 
our  national  defence  on  land  ?  The  problem  is  that  we  cannot  haye  resource  to  the  remedy, 
to  the  protection  for  defence  which  every  nation  on  the  Continent  has  had  occasion 
to  set  up  and  preserve,  and  to  which  its  existence  is  now  owing.     Nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  conscription,  that  is  to  say.  nothing  of  a  nature  which  requires  the  population  of 
this  country  to  leave  their  homes  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  learn  the  military 
art — that  at  present,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  a  remedy  which  the  people  of  this 
country  would  accept."     Now,  our  lecturer  does  not  propose  that  our  young  men  should 
leave  their  homes  for  a  number  of  years.     All  he  proposes  is  a  military  training,  and  ha 
is  quite  open,  I  imagine,  to  alter  the  term  which  he  would  suggest  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  British  people.     Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to  say  : — "  And  what  we  have 
to  look  to — what  we  have  to  determine — is,  how  is  the  manhood  of  this  country  to 
be  utilised  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  ?    We  have  abundance  of  men.     We  can 
see  in  South  Africa  how  they  can  fight.     There  are  no  troops  equal  to  them  in  the 
world.     But  when  the  need  comes,  if  ever  the  need  should  come,  we  must  have  them  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  enterprise  of  any  enemy  that  should  attack  us  abso- 
lutely hopeless.      If  when  the  danger  comes  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  call  upon  an  armed  people,  upon  a  people  of  whom  every  gi-own-up  man   could 
handle  his  rifle,  I  do  not  think  that  after  the  experience  we  have  had  in  South  Africa,  even 
tha  most  apprehensive  would  have  any  cause  to  fear  the  result.     But  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  induce  the  people  to  put  themselves  into  a  condition  to  defend  the  homes  where 
they  were  bred  and  the  country  to  which  they  are  so  deeply  attacheil."  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  hold  that  here  we  have  a  civil  opinion  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  expert 
military  opinion  which  has  been  predominant  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty 
j'ears.     We  have  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  to  arm  themselves  and  place  themselves 
in  a  position  to  defend  their  homes.     If  you  look  into  the  military  mind  you  will  find 
that  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  the  forces  which  we  have  to  maintain 
in  our  possessions  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  woukl  form  a  contribution  in  tlie  way  of 
an  army  corps  to  be  sent  to  help  any  ally  we  may  be  fighting  in  conjunction  with  in 
Europe.  What  military  men  are  thinking  of  is  the  efficiency  of  the  Standing  Army  for  use 
abroad,  and  I  think  our  lecturer,  unless  he  can  convince  them  that  compulsory  military 
education  of  the  massL's  will  produce  such  an  alteration  in  their  frame  of  mind  as  to  lead 
them  to  voluntarily  furnish  for  our  service  buyond  the  sea  in  sufficient  numbers  the  class 
of  recruits  which  they  desire,  men  who  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  1  lie  years  of  drcivry. 
futile  stagnation  which  constitute  the  soldier's  life  in  peace-time  beyond  the  sea-s  after 
his  first  training  is  over ;  unless  our  lecturer  can  persuade  the  militjvry  experts  that 
the  movement  he  advocates  will  furnish  them  with  the  class  of  men  tiicy  want,  he  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  his  Hi<le.     I  believe  that  tlie  military  education 
lie  {ulvocates  would  proflucc  that  result,  and  that  Sir  John  ("olomb  is  in  eri'or  in  thinking 
that,  because  men  know  how  to  fight,  they  would  iiold   back  and  refuse  to  fight.     I 
hope  that  our  lecturer  will  push  on  and  develop  his  views  until  the  rci)roa<'h  has  been 
removed  from  this  nation  that,  if  we  had  to  speak  witti  an  enemy  in  I  lie  gate,  Hoarccly 
one  in  eighteen  of  the  manhood  of  this  country  would  l)e  in  a  p<isilion  to  come  forward 
and  take  their  place  in  any  organisation   for  our  ik;fen<'e.     That    is  a  very   tjorious 
conilition  of  things.     This  fact  is  double-edged,  because  not  only  would  they  1»'  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  but  the  necessity  of  fcciling  this  large  j>ortion  of  non-combatants 
would  V)e  a  millstone  around  the  necks  of  those  who  would  l>c  able  to  defend  them- 
selves.    If  our  lecturer  intends  to  push  his  views,  I  believe  they  can  only  be  given 
eflfcct  to  by  the  patriotic  combination  of  disintercstecl  men,  who  will  develop  some  sort 
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of  association  which  sliall  formulate  this  plan  of  his,  into  a  Bill  which  could  be 
brought  before  Parliament.  If  the  outcome  of  this  paper  should  be  such  a  course,  and 
if  such  a  course  should  be  successful,  he  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
not  only  on  militarj'-  but  on  social  grounds,  for  I  feel  confident  he  has  not  under- 
estimated the  benefits  of  tlie  commercial,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  improve- 
ments which  would  follow  from  the  compulsory  military  education  of  the  martial 
races  which  form  the  British  people 

Colonel  E.  PiLKlNGTON,  M.P.  (2nd  V.B.  Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers  (South 
Lancashire  Regiment)): — In  listening  to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered 
on  the  very  able  lecture,  I  thought  that  the  best  way  was  to  bring  the  question 
of  the  South  African  War  to  the  test.  If  you  look  at  the  number  of  troops  that  are 
now  in  South  Africa,  you  will  see  that  there  are  141,000  Regulars,  19,000  Militia,  13,000 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  5,000  Volunteers,  and  57,000  Colonials.  In  directing  your 
attention  to  that,  I  want  to  say  what  must  have  struck  everyone  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  namely,  that  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  available  trained  military  men  to  send  out.  We  have  had  to  scrape  them 
from  all  corners  of  the  Empire,  and  in  my  opinion  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  war  in 
South  Africa  ought  to  have  been  conducted  by  men  who  could  have  been  called  upon 
at  any  moment  from  any  part  of  the  Empire  as  trained  men  to  go  to  South  Africa  ; 
whereas  we  have  had  to  send  a  great  many  semi-trained  men  and  a  great  many  who 
were  not  trained  at  all.  Although  many  of  the  men  could  ride  and  shoot  to  begin 
with,  they  were  not  trained  soldiers  which  were  sent  from  the  Colonies,  and  we  know 
that  from  the  United  Kingdom  that  was  the  case  in  a  gi-eater  degree.  Therefore,  I 
come  to  the  point,  that  we  do  want  a  very  much  larger  reserve  of  trained  men  ready 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  question  is.  How  are  we  to 
get  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  get  it  if  this  scheme,  or  a  modified  form  of 
the  scheme,  was  carried  out.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  challenged  you.  Sir,  to  produce  a 
Member  of  Parliament  who  would  say  that  he  thought  some  form  of  compulsory  service 
would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  to  say  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  Sir,  I  have 
said  that  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  may  say  that  the  idea  I  put  most  distinctly  to 
the  House  was  that  the  Volunteers  could  resign  at  any  moment — at  any  rate  they  can 
in  my  battalion,  a  battalion  of  1,000  strong.  They  do  not,  of  course,  resign,  but  they 
might  resign.  1  suggested  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  at  all  for  every  man  between 
the  age  of  18  and  23  to  go  through  the  same  kind  of  training  that  the  Volunteers  have 
to  go  through.  Then  I  met  a  point  brought  up  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  He  said  that 
so  many  men  every  year  left  the  Volunteers.  But  what  becomes  of  them  ?  You  can- 
not lay  your  hands  on  them.  They  are  gone.  I  met  that  point  also  in  my  remarks  in 
the  House,  that  after  they  had  served  for  5  years,  between  18  and  23,  in  the  Service, 
exactly  as  I  served  myself,  and  in  which  250,000  Volunteers  serve  to-day,  they 
should  go  into  the  Reserve  for  5  years.  Their  names  should  be  taken  down  at  the 
Volunteer  headquarters,  and  they  might  turn  up  once  a  year,  or  something  like 
that,  just  to  report  themselves.  They  should  be  put  into  classes  up  to  the  age  of  .50. 
That  at  any  rate  is  a  much  milder  form  than  the  proposition  of  the  lecturer, 
but  it  is  a  proposition  that  covers  every  man  fit  for  war  service  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  feel  certain  that  if  it  were  suggested  to  the  Colonies,  a 
universal  service  something  of  that  character  would  very  soon  grow  up.  Several 
speakers  have  suggested  that  the  country  should  be  educated  up  to  this.  In 
the  present  system  we  have  a  Regular  Army,  a  Militia,  an  Imperial  Y'eomanry,  and 
Volunteers.     The  Volunteers  have  rifles   in  their  hands.     I  suppose  the  batteries  of 
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Volunteer  Artillery  have  some  kind  of  guns  in  their  hands,  but  they  are  absolutely 
unorganised,  in  masses,  in  divisions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  aim  of  the  lecturer 
is  to  have  some  universal  system  of  trained  men,  and  my  suggestion  supplies  it.  In 
getting  up  and  speaking  as  I  have  done  to-day,  not  only  as  a  colonel  of  a  Volunteer 
regiment,  but  as  a  business  man,  I  may  say  I  believe  some  kind  of  system  could 
be  worked  out,  and  that  is  the  reason  wh}'  1  welcome  the  new  Volunteer  Orders.  If 
we  cannot  get  a  system  like  the  lecturer's,  let  us  evolve  some  middle  system  which 
will  still  cover  every  white  man  who  is  able  to  b2ar  arms  throughout  the  Empire.  In 
the  main  it  must  be  seen  that  such  a  system  does  not  exist,  because  if  you  compare  even 
the  800,000  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent  with  the  4,000,000  of  trained  men  in  France,  or  the 
4,000,000  of  trained  men  in  Germany,  or  the  8,000.000  in  Russia,  what  hope  have  we, 
seeing  that  we  could  not  get  through  the  war  in  South  Africa  without  the  trouble  of 
gathering  these  men  together  and  training  them  ?  If  we  had  to  face  a  European  nation, 
where  should  we  find  the  fighting  men  to  supply  the  Army  in  the  field  outsMe  the 
Cnited  Kingdom  .' 

Colonel  Viscount  Hardinge  (7th  Bn.  Rifle  Brigade)  : — I  thinli  we  are  all 
greatly  indebted  to  our  noble  Chaii'man  for  having  introduced  this  subject,  which 
no  doubt  is  of  momentous  importance  at  the  present  time,  and  to  Mr.  Shee  for 
having  given  us  this  most  interesting  lecture.  The  subject  has  been  more  fully 
set  forth  in  his  book  "  The  Briton's  First  Duty,"  of  which  I  am  glad  to  sec 
Lord  Newton,  in  a  very  patriotic  spirit,  has  published  more  or  less  at  his  own 
expense,  a  cheap  edition,  so  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  read  it  in  the 
proper  spirit.  I  am  afraid  I  must  differ  from  a  great  many  other  speakers  who 
have  spoken  before  me,  becausa  I  thoroughly  agree  with  nearly  all  Mr.  Shee's 
jiropositions.  I  think  that  his  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  service  in  lieu 
of  our  present  voluntary  service  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Last  week  we  were  told 
by  a  gentleman  who  followed  Mr.  Shee  that  he  thought  that  voluntary  service  was  a 
very  good  thing,  because  Count  Sternberg  had  said  from  what  he  had  seen  in  South 
Africa  that  voluntary  was  far  superior  to  compulsory  service.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  see  what  Count  Sternberg  has  to  do  with  it.  I  did  not  know  that  Count  Sternberg 
was  a  great  Continental  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  been  told  by  all  tlie 
m\l[ta,Ty  attaches  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent,  men  who  went  out  to  Soutii 
Africa,  that  their  conclusions  on  seeing  our  Army  were  that  voluntary  service  was  far 
superior,  then  I  think  there  would  have  been  some  weight  in  it  ;  but  I  do  not  think  for 
one  moment  that  the  Germans,  the  French,  or  the  Russians  would  hare  thought  so.  F 
l)refer  the  word  "universal"  service  to  the  word  "compulsory,"  because  I  think  if  Mr. 
Shee's  book  is  to  be  read  by  the  |)ublic,  to  be  valued,  aiid  to  have  great  weight  with  tlic 
public,  that  word  should  be  eliminat-cd  from  the  book.  We  as  a  nation,  no  cloubt,  art- 
very  insular  in  our  opinions  with  regard  to  our  Army,  and  I  tiiiiik  that  if  any  Govern- 
ment were  to  introduce  to  the  public  schemes  with  Continental  iianics,  .such  as  con- 
scription or  compulsory  service,  tiiey  wouM  be  taboool  at  once.  I  most  thoroiiphly  concur 
with  all  the  lecturer's  propositions,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  do  not  feel  «iuitr 
clear  upon.  First,  if  we  hat!  such  a  large  number  of  men  fur  universal  military  service 
for  home  <lefencc,  how  docs  he  propose  to  find  the  men  f<u-  foreign  service  and  for  active 
service  when  required  .'  Secondly,  if  by  his  scliime  tliis  large  number  of  men  were 
procured  for  universal  service  for  one  year,  whidi  I  presume  is  to  l>c  done  by  one  year's 
continuous  service,  and  not  to  be  extcndcil  for  .3  or  4  years,  how  wouM  Ihow-  men  be 
housed  .'  At  the  present  moment  F  Vx'lieve  the  barrack  aoroninuxlation  oidy  sutTlcfs  for 
"i;r  present  small  Army,  ari' I  ili<r<f.ii-..  ^.unfihnii'  ni'cds  to  In- naid  with  PKanl  to  liiat 
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I  tliiuk  it  is  niKloubtedly  true  that  when  this  South  African  war  comes  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  we  shall  lose  a  very  large  number  of  men  both  in  the  Militia  and  in 
the  Army,  and  the  question  is,  How  are  those  great  gaps  to  be  filled  up  ?  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Dawkins  who,  when  he  referred  to  that  admirable  scheme  of  Mr.  Brodrick's, 
the  army  corps,  said  lie  did  not  think  that  the  men  should  be  procured  for  this  army 
corps  after  the  war  was  completed.  I  agree  with  that  proposition,  because  I  think  if 
he  (Mr.  Brodrick)  was  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  war  he  would  never  get  the  men  for 
these  army  corps.  The  question  is,  How  are  these  men  to  be  procured  ?  In  my  opinion 
we  have  more  or  less  got  to  our  last  resources,  as  we  have  come  down  now  to  the  dregs  of 
tlie  military  population.  As  Lord  Wemyss  very  truly  asked,  How  have  a  great  many  of 
those  men  been  procured  1  They  have  been  procured  more  or  less,  as  he  said,  by 
bribery,  by  paying  them  .5s.,  while  we  are  paying  our  soldiers  Is.  Well,  gentlemen, 
if  by  voluntary  service  we  are  in  the  future  to  get  the  right  class  of  men,  which  they 
tell  us  in  modern  warfare  it  is  most  important  we  should  get,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  way  to  get  them  would  be  by  paying  them  5s.  If,  as  our  lecturer  has  said 
with  perfect  truth,  every  man  in  the  English  Army  costs  roughly  £120  per  annum, 
and  that  is  giving  him  Is.,  we  should  find  if  we  had  to  give  him  5s.  that  he  was  a 
very  expensive  article.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  that  what 
Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  said  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Shee's  book  is  true.  Those 
who  know  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  have  a  great  opinion  of  him  as  a  military  critic,  and 
he  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that  it  is  for  the  nation  to  determine 
this  question  of  universal  service  and  to  force  the  Government,  if  necessary,  to  initiate 
such  measures  as  will  sufiice  for  the  purpose.  What  ought  to  be  done  should  be  done 
at  once.  The  moment  for  national  action  is  now.  Hereafter  will  be  too  late.  Before 
sitting  down  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  to  give  us  later  his  ideas  as  to  how  he 
proposes  to  further  these  good  ends,  and  to  let  the  public  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  point  of  universal  service.  I  feel  sure  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  already  initiated  it  by  publishing  for  the  public  a  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Shee's  book. 

Colonel  W.T.  DOONEB,  ^;..«.c.  (A.A.G.,  Thames  District)  :— The  applause  with  which 
the  lecture  was  received  and  the  frequent  marks  of  approbation  during  its  reading 
evidently  show  that  there  are  very  few  friends  of  the  voluntary  system  in  this 
theatre.  I,  however,  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me,  am  very  desirous  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  favour  of  that  system,  as  I  fear  that  the  civiUan  mind, 
the  man  in  the  street,  the  ordinary  voter,  to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chester  has 
referred,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  or  ready  for  any  form  of  compulsory 
service  ;  and  able  as  the  lecture  undoubtedly  is,  the  subject,  I  think,  has  not 
yet  entered  on  the  stage  when  any  Government  will  propose  it  for  adoption  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  lecturer  is  aware  that,  about  two 
years  ago,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  War  only  hinted  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  put  the  ballot  for  the  Militia  in  force,  and  as  a  result,  it  was 
stated  that  information  was  received  from  all  the  various  Parliamentary  districts  that 
such  a  proposition  would  be  very  unpopular  and  possibly  very  dangerous  indeed  to  the 
Government  which  proposed  it,  and  we  never,  I  think,  heard  a  word  more  about  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman  : — We  shall  though  ;  we  very  soon  shall. 

Colonel  W.  T.  Doonek  :— Perhaps  so  ;  but  my  point  is  that,  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment, with  a  majority  of  150  in  the  House  of  Commons,  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  enforce  even  the  ballot  for  the  Militia,  it  is  unlikely,  I  venture  to  think,  that 
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any  Government  will  be  found  for  many  years  to  come,  whicli  will  propose  to  the 
country  any  form  of  compulsory  service.  I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  refer  to  the 
different  advantages  which  the  lecturer  claims  would  be  secured  if  his  proposals  were 
adopted.  The  first,  a  strong  Navy,  I  must  leave  to  be  dealt  with  by  naval  ofticers. 
The  second  advantage  claimed  is,  that  we  shall  have  a  long-service  Army  abroad.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  when  Mr.  Shee  speaks  of  a  long-service  Army  ;  but 
presume  ifc  is  intended  that  men  are  to  enlist  for  twelve  years,  and  be  shipped  off  to 
India  and  our  Colonies  for  about  that  period.  I  beg,  however,  to  assure  my  hearers, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  not  get  men  in  the  present  day  to  enlist  for  twelve  year.* 
without  a  large  increase  of  pay.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  our  preseni 
system  to  make  men  bind  themselves  for  even  seven  years'  colour  service  ;  and  if  this 
l)eriod  could  be  decreased  to  three  years- it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Ai'my. 
Men  will  not  enlist  for  twelve  years  to  serve  in  India  or  the  West  Indies,  or  some 
indifferent  climate  for  possibly  the  whole  of  that  time  ;  and  that  is  what  I  presume  a 
long-service  Army  means.  Then  you  tell  us,  thirdly,  that  we  are  to  get  an  immense 
reserve — a  Pan-Britannic  Militia,  as  it  is  called — and  this  immense  reserve  is  to  be  avail- 
able to  reinforce,  when  required,  as  I  gather  from  the  paper,  the  long-strvice  Arra^-  in  case 
of  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  gentleman  says  "  hear,  hear,"  and  therefore,  I  presume,  his 
interpretation  of  the  lecturer's  propositions  agrees  with  mine.  The  Pan-Britannic  Militia 
is  to  reinforce  the  long-service  Army  in  time  of  war.  But  I  ask  you.  Would  that  be 
compulsory  service  for  home  defence,  that  men  are  to  be  in  a  Militia  and  to  be  suddenly 
drafted  abroad  into  the  long-service  Army,  to  reinforce  it  in  time  of  war  ?  That  woukl 
appear  to  me  to  be  unjust  to  the  men  so  drafted,  and  it  would  not  be  compulsory 
s  rvice  for  home  defence  at  all.  It  would  be  compulsory  service  for  the  Empire.  Let 
us  take  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  different  small  wars  we  have  been  engaged 
in.  When  any  of  our  out-posts,  as  I  may  call  them,  Afghanistan,  South  Africa,  Zululand, 
Egypt  or  elsewhere,  have  been  attacked,  what  wouUl  have  happened  if  the  lecturers 
proposals  had  been  in  force  .'  The  Voluntary  Army  at  any  of  tiiose  places  would  have 
been  reinforced  from  the  reserve  at  home  until  the  difficulty  was  over  ;  but  that  could 
not  have  been  compulsory  service  for  home  defence,  but  for  the  Empire.  I  now  come 
to  another  difficulty,  a  thorny  and  a  .somewhat  delicate  one,  and  not  easy  to  deal  with. 
I  refer  to  Ireland,  and  I  ask  you.  Would  anyone  in  this  room  propose  that  these 
propositions  should  apply  to  Ireland  .'  Is  it  intended  that,  after  tlie  experience  of  the 
late  Galway  election,  when  a  candidate,  who  dare  not  appear,  fearing  arrest,  as  he 
luul  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Boers — but  who,  nevertheless,  was  elected  by  an 
■  normous  majority,  over  a  supporter  of  the  Governmsnt — is  it  proposed  that  every 
nian  in  Ireland,  between  18  and  23,  should  be  trained  to  be  a  soldier?  ("Yes.") 
i'hen  all  I  can  say  is  that,  if  this  proposal  were  carried  out,  Ireland  would 
iifit  be  the  most  comfortable  place  in  tlie  worlil  to  live  in.  Wliat  did  Lord 
Salisbury  give  as  his  opinion  two  years  ago,  when  this  Situtli  African  war  broke 
nut,'  He  said  that  he  congratulated  the  people  nf  Kngland  tiiat  tiin  predomiiianl 
partner  hafl  not  grantetl  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  I  therefore  venture  to  tliink  that 
I  lie  Prime  Minister  does  not  agree  with  tlio.se  gentlemen  who  wiy  "  Yes  I  Yes  I  "  I 
now  pa,sH  on  to  a  statement  by  the  lecturer  lliat,  ha<l  his  prnposais  been  in  force  in 
1H!);»,  100,000  men  could  have  been  sent  to  South  Afri(;a  with  the  same  eii»e  that 
we  sent  10,000.  I  venture  to  ansuic  all  in  this  theatre  that  here  is  a  great 
error.  ("Why  ?")  I  will  show  you.  The  100,000  men  were  ready,  and  only  waiting 
for  the  order  to  mobilise  ;  and  was  it  not  stated  in  the  House  of  Ijonla  this  time  bwt 
y.jar  that  it  was  for  political  reasons  the  army  corps  was  not  at  once  mobilised  an<t 
^'jnt  to  South  Afrif^a  /    The  Cabinet  very  rightly  held  on,  as  many  others  did,  to  lot 
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ho|ie  tliiit-  Mr.  Kruger  autl  the  Boers  would  not  invade  our  territory  and  go  to  war  ;  and 
the  (rovernment,  being  averse  to  doing  anything  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
preparing  for  war,  would  not  mobilise  even  one  army  corps.  Was  not  that  stated, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact .'  All  was  ready,  and  when  the  order  was  given  there  was  no  delay  ; 
and  then  when  the  (hirk  days  of  December,  1899,  came  was  not  division  after  division 
mobilised  as  soon  as  the  order  was  issued  ?  Every  division  was  got  ready  and 
embarked  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  ready  to  receive  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
sliips  being  ready  if  any  delay  occurred,  and  therefore  the  lecturer's  statement  is  quite 
inaccurate.  In  making  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for  compulsory  service  for  home 
defence.  I  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  some  of  the  remarks  that  Mr.  Shee  has 
made  depreciating  and  disparaging  the  men  who  join  the  Army  under  the  voluntary 
system.  The  lecturer  says  they  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  that  they  choose  between 
the  Poor  House  and  the  Army,  and  that  the  less  said  about  the  gloriousness  of  the 
voluntary  system  the  better.  Mr.  Shee  also  mentions  the  failures  in  civil  life  who 
enlist.  Well,  I  have  been  a  recruiting  officer  for  five  years,  and  I  was  sittiilg  beside 
another  officer  who  was  here  on  Friday  last  when  those  statements  were  read  out.  He 
said  he  had  enlisted  some  70,000  men  in  four  years,  and  that  these  statements  were 
most  inaccurate.  The  failures  in  civil  life  are  very  often  successful  in  the  Army,  and 
of  course  we  know  that  would-be  recruits  are  sometimes  hungry,  and  when  they  see  or 
hear  of  the  men  in  barracks  getting  good  dinners  they  may  be  influenced,  and  come  in 
and  enlist.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  These  statements,  although  they  do  not 
assist  recruiting,  are  nevertheless  complimentary  to  the  British  nation.  If  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  are  the  men  that  join  the  Army,  did  not  Earl  Roberts  tell  us  that  in  South 
Africa  they  fought  like  heroes  and  behaved  like  gentlemen  ?  If  then  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  fight  in  this  way,  ought  we  not  to  be  proud  of  our  countrymen  ?  All  that  the 
lecturer  has  mentioned  about  the  press-gang,  and  men  being  forced  into  the  Army  in 
former  times,  is  ancient  history,  and  has  little  bearing  on  this  subject  of  compulsory 
service  for  home  defence.  Many  advantages  are  claimed  if  the  lecturer's  proposals  are 
adopted.  It  is  said  there  will  be  drilling  in  schools.  Well,  drilling  goes  on  in  schools 
now.  We  do  not  want  compulsory  service  to  get  this  advantage.  We  all  agree  that 
we  do  not  want  the  boys  in  the  schools  to  be  a  race  of  tadpoles,  all  head  and  no  body. 
The  muddy  stream  of  alien  immigration  is  also  mentioned,  but  the  Grovernment  could 
stop  that  to-morrow,  if  the  country  so  desired.  Compulsory  service  would  not  affect  it. 
In  his  reply  Mr.  Shee  would  perhaps  explain  how  he  makes  out  that  our  voluntary 
Army  costs  £123  per  man  per  annum.  Djes  he  include  the  Army  Reserve  or  the 
Militia  or  the  Volunteers?  When  we  consider  all  that  the  Militia  and  Volunteers 
have  done  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  to  help  us  in  South  Africa  they 
may,  I  think,  be  well  included  in  his  calculation.  It  is  not  fair  to  calmly  take 
a  sum  like  £30,000,000  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  Regular  soldiers  we  have  :  ' 
also  £30,000,000  is  not  a  fair  sum  to  take  as  the  normal  Army  Estimates ;  hitherto 
they  have  not  had  as  much  as  that,  but  they  may  reach  it  hereafter.  Of  course  all  will 
agree  that  a  compulsory  Army  would  be  cheaper  than  a  voluntary  one,  but  not  so  much 
cheaper  as  some  people  think.  As  one  speaker  said  just  now,  Where  are  the  barracks  to 
come  from  .'  (•'  Build  them.")  Well,  gentlemen,  that  costs  money.  To  build  barracks 
will  cost  an  cnnrmous  sura,  and  must  be  added  to  Mr.  Shee's  calculations.^    The  lecturer 


^  I  had  intended  here  to  have  referred  to  the  authorities  having  recently 
reduced  the  standard  height  for  recruits,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  my  having 
exceeded    the  time  limit.     Many  of  the  speakers  who  touched  on  this  point  caused 
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refers  to  Professor  Seely's  statement  that  we  have  coloiiiseil  half  the  world  in  a  tit  of 
absence  of  mind,  and  adds  that  the  tonic  now  requiretl  is  compulsory  service  for  home 
defence.  I  am  hardly,  however,  of  opinion  that  you  will  get  the  British  voter  to 
agree  with  you.  The  tonic  required,  I  venture  to  think,  is  that  some  man  will  arise 
who  will  insist  that  the  men  of  our  Army  shall  be  better  paid,  and  that  the  600,000  or 
700.000  men  we  already  possess  shall  be  put  on  a  preper  footing.  What  is  necessary  is 
that  our  Militia  and  Volunteers  should  be  organised  on  some  sound  principles,  and 
with  some  regard  to  the  proper  proportion  of  the  three  arms.  Their  efficiency  is  the 
first  consideration,  and  that  is  mainly  a  financial  question  ;  and  if  England  cannot  get 
over  a  financial  diiBculty,  I  do  not  know  what  country  can.  It  is  ludicrous,  for 
instance,  to  suppose  that  Volunteers  can  give  up  their  time  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  go  into  camps  for  training,  and  then  be  out  of  pocket  by  the  ti-ansaction. 
The  mass  of  men  we  have  already  got  must  be  allotted  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
brigatles,  divisions,  and  army  corps,  before  wc  need  consider  the  necessity  of  having 
2,000,000  men  ready.  The  man  who  will  settle  these  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country  has,  I  think,  appeared.  The  war  and  able  papers  like  the  one  Mr.  Shee  has 
read  to  us  will  help  him  in  his  task,  but  I  imagine  you  will  find  that  our  Army  will 
remain  under  the  voluntary  system. 

The  Chairman  : — I  think  I  must  take  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  as  to  what  we 
are  to  do.  I  understand  there  are  several  gentlemen  who  wish  to  speak,  and  the 
lecturer  has  a  right  of  reply,  and  if  these  various  rights  are  going  to  be  exercised  it  will 
prolong  the  meeting.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  meeting  that  the  discussion  shoulil  be 
adjourned  .' 

Colonel  T.  H.  Baylis,  K.C.  (late  ISth  Middlesex  V.R.)  :— It  is  a  most  interesting 
discussion,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adjournctl.  I  shall  be  liappy  to  propose  the 
adjournment. 

The  meeting  was  then  again  adjourned  to  Thurstlay,  27th  February. 

21th   February. — The   discussion   was    again     resumed    with    .Major 
Lord  Newton  in  the   Chair. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  K.  U.  Fiu:manti>K,  C.C.I?.,  ('.M.(i.  (llcar-.\dniinil  nf 
the  United  King<loni)  :— I  think  that  what  I  had  to  say,  or  a  ii(.rli..n  of  it, 
has  been  Sfiid  by  my  friends  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith  and  Sir  John  ("olomb,  and, 
therefore,    I   need    not  detain    you    the   n-gulation   ten   minutes.       I    sli.iuid   like  to 


some  amusement  because  the  height  ha<l  been  reduced  to  5  feet ;  but,  if  the  system 
adopted  by  our  Continental"  neigh Ixiurs  is  investigated,  it  will  be  found  tlial  m.ii 
abroad  areacceptd  of  the  Hamc  or  a  less  height  than  T,  feet.  In  Franco  the  niininiuin 
works  out  to  I  feet  II  Indies,  while  in  (h-rmany  it  is  exactly  5  feet.  Are  ikM 
all  aware  aW>  that  if  the  rule  as  to  lieight  for  olHcers  \x\v\  existed  60  years  ago  (he 
siirac  as  for  the  men,  the 'Army  would  have  lost  one,  if  not  two,  of  our  uk.sI  dis-^ 
tinguished  general  officers?  I  know  not  if  th.-y  would  have  been  uroept<Hl  a.s 
"spacials."  I  mvy  iwld  that  in  Mar<;h  last  ywir  I  made  the  suggestion  that  this  height 
standard  should  be  rcduce.l,  as  small  mjn  are  to  be  preferred,  I  vcntuic  to  think,  for 
mountwl  duties,  aud  many  of  the  Colonials  who  have  fought  in  So|ilh  Africa  for  w.  I 
am  inforniccl.  have  been  under  5  feet  in  height.— W.  T.  D. 
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ox;)lain  my  position,  and,    I  tliiuk,  the   position  of  a   great   many    naval  men,   with 

rc.^ard     to    this    question   of     conscription.       I   confess   that   I   have   been    rather 

prejudiced  against  it.     It  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  a  panacea  for  all  evils.     It  is 

tliought  by  people  who  really  do  not  "  think  "  that,  if  we  have  a  very  large  force  under 

arms,  all  would  go  well.     From  this  point  of  view  I  do  not  quite  like  the^  wording  of 

this  lecture.   Mr.  Shee  calls  it  "  compulsory  service  for  home  defence,"  but  I  should  like 

it  better  if  it  were  called  "  compulsory  service  a  national  duty."  So  far  as  I  have  read  and 

studied  the  lecture,  that,  I  understand,  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Shee  wishes  principally 

to  put  before  us.    We  are  accustomed  in  this  Institution  of  naval  and  military  men  to 

suppose  that  everybody  acknowledges  the  national  duty  of  personal  service.    I  am 

afraid  that  is  not  as  general  as  we  could  wish.     I  heard,  not  long  ago,  a  friend  of  my 

own  say  with  reference  to  his  son  :     "  1  am  not  going  to  send  him  to  South  Africa  to  be 

made  a  target  of."     Perhaps  that  was  a  natural  sentiment,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  patriotic 

one,  or  one  that  appeals  to  us  here.     The  prevalence  of  that  sort  of  feeling  has  no 

doubt  induced  Mr.  Shee  to  bring  this  question  forward.     I  should  like  now  to  speak  on 

the  general  principle.     I  am  entirely  in  favour  of    acknowledging  the  duty  to  the 

country  of  personal  sacrifice.     I  think  that  we  want  in  this  country,  in  every  respect, 

drill  and  discipline.     It  is  complained  of  very  often  that  young  people,  whether  in 

board  schools  or  other  places,  are  not  taught  discipline,  are  not  taught  respect  for  their 

superiors,  are  not  taught  the  meaning  of  acting  together.     They  have  a  sort  of  spurious 

idea  of 'independence.  Hence,  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  hooliganism  which  has  been 

recently  so  rampant.    Therefore,  on  those  grounds  alone  and  on  the  grounds  of  general 

personal  service  to  our  country,  I  should  certainly  speak  in  favour  of  this  lecture.     I 

understand  that  the  lecturer  wishes  mainly  to  improve  the  moral  tone  and  national 

physique,  and  in  those  respects  I  am  really  under  the  impression  that  something  of  the 

nature  of  personal  service  would  be  an  advantage.     But  I  think  I  would  venture  to 

remind  him  that  even  there,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.     He  must  know  that 

there  is  a  large  party  in  France  which  accuses  compulsory  service — the  vie  de  casernw^ 

as  they  call  it— of  being  extremely  demoralising  to  the  nation  ;  but  I  think,  if    I 

understand  the  lecturer  aright,   that   he    is  endeavouring  to  avoid  that  difficulty  arid 

trying  not  to  have  anything  like  a  large  number  of  people  in  barracks,  what  I  may  call 

eating  their  heads  off.     I  have  spoken  of   discipline,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the 

lecturer  referred  to    the    false    sentimentality  which    leads    people     to    object    to 

reasonable     punishment.      I     think     when    we    commit    faults    we    ought     to     be 

punished,    and    it    seems    to    me    an    unhealthy    state   of   things   that    we    cannot 

stand  being  told  of  our  faults,  and  that  young  people  are  not  to  incur  reasonable 

and  proper  punishment.     If  this  compulsory  service  will  do  what  I  hope  it  will  do, 

it  would  improve  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and,  as  Captain   Mahan  says,  "  the   artist    is 

greater  than  his  tools,  the  warrior  than  his  weapons."     That  is  the  old  story,  but  in 

more  commonplace  terms,  that  the  man  behind  the  gun  is  more  important  than  the 

gun  itself.     So  far,  then,  I  go  distinctly  with  the  lecturer  ;  I  am  glad  to  say  he  has 

handsomely  acknowledged  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  good  Navy.     Really,  I  am 

afraid  a  great  many  military  men — and  we  see  it  very  often  in  those  who  have  just 

awoke  to  the  sense  of  their  responsibilities— have  an  idea  that  if  we  had  a  nation  under 

arms  all   would  go   well.      I   dare   say   a   great  many   of '  you  have    read    a    letter 

by    Mr.    Samuel   Smith   which   appeared    in   the    Times   a  few  days   ago,   in   which 

he  talked  abfjut  a  large  and  expensive  Navy,  and  about  Nelson   being  decoyed  to 

the  West  Indies.     I   will  not  go  into  that  now,  but  the  idea  in  his  mind  evidently 

was,   that  whereas,  we  ought    to   make    some    national    effort    to    keep    on    equal 

terms    with  the   Continental  nations,   it  would    be    sufficient    if    we    copied    their 
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methods  and  did  not  care  quite  so  much  about  the  Navy  or  our  communications,  or 
about  our  Empire.  I  doubt  if  he  thought  about  the  Empire  at  all.  He  was 
thinking  of  this  war  and  of  invasion.  Essentially  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  look  at 
it,  and  when  people  look  at  it  in  that  sort  of  way  I  feel  inclined  to  say  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  question,  and  that  what  they  propose  is  of  no  value  to  us,  speaking 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view.  When  I  say  it  is  of  no  value,  I  believe  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value  from  the  national  point  of  view,  but  not  much  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  There  are  one  or  two  weaknesses  in  our  national  armour  which  I  think 
it  is  well  to  mention  in  this  category.  From  a  recent  return  our  commerce  represents 
10,000,000  tons,  and  the  French  commerce  represents  just  over  1,000,000,  the  German 
commerce  representing  less  than  2,000,000.  That  will  give  you  some  idea,  without 
going  into  the  question  of  food  supply,  which  we  discussed  in  this  theatre  not  long 
ago,  as  to  the  dependence  of  this  country  on  its  over-sea  trade.  Most  of  the  criticisms 
have  been  referred  to  before.  There  was  some  little  mistake  about  the  "Good  Hope," 
and  a  mistake  not  mentioned  before  in  the  lecturer  referring  to  the  peace  com- 
plement in  the  Navy.  I  am  happy  to  .say  we  have  no  peace  complements.  We 
used  to  have  some  peace  complements  in  the  coast-guard  ships,  but  now  thej' 
are  always  kept  with  their  crews  complete,  and  as  regards  any  other  ship 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  we  have  any  ships  in  commission  short  of  their 
official  complements.  Foreign  papers  frequently  say  that  our  ships  are  not  fully 
manned.  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  1897,  when  we  had  that  fine  array  at  Spithead, 
that  our  ships  were  only  partially  manned  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  they  were 
very  completely  manned,  and  very  completely  fitted  in  every  respect.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  have  been  a  little  shortage  in  the  engineering  branch.  In  this 
branch  we  had  to  have  a  lower  rating  in  some  cases  instead  of  a  higher  rating.  We 
have  very  much  increased  our  steam  Navy,  and  the  horse-power  in  individual  ships, 
an<I  the  engineering  difficulty  is  one  from  which  other  nations  suffer  at  least  as  much 
as  we  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  finance,  but  it  ai)pears  to  me  that 
the  lecturer  pas.sed  that  over  rather  lightly.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  a  large 
compulsory  force  in  this  country  would  have  upon  the  recruiting.  Would  it  be 
good  or  would  it  be  bad  ?  I  do  not  know  that  anyboily  could  give  a  sound  opinion 
upon  the  matter,  which  must  be  proved  by  results.  Volunteers,  generally  speaking, 
seem  to  be  rather  against  compulsion,  and  the  imi)rcssioii  appears  to  be  that  tliey 
would  not  get  Volunteers  if  there  was  compulsion,  and  that  the  two  could  not  go 
tfigether.  I  dare  say  the  lecturer  has  looked  into  that  quostioii  rather  more  closely  than 
I  have,  and  perhaps  will  make  some  remarks  upon  it  wlxri  lie  speaks  again.  We  all 
know  that  we  require  a  very  large  number  of  recruits  both  for  India  and  the  ('olonics. 
I  have  always  thought  that  we  want  really  a  short -service  Army  and  alfing-sorvice  Army. 
That  has  been  my  theiry,  ami  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  have  hit  off  exactly  the 
right  thing  hitherto.  Possibly  by  some  such  plan  as  the  lecturer's  we  might  lio  some- 
thing, but  I  am  gla<l  the  lecturer  has  not  avoided  the  <iuostion  of  our  large  demands 
for  In  lia  and  the  Colonies,  ami  has  looked  fairly  and  si|iuircly  in  the  face  the  fact  that 
no  conscripts  ever  do  go  abroad  in  pcjicc-time  or  even  in  war-time.  I  Ik'Ucvc  the 
Italians  sent  their  conscripts  to  Abyssinia,  and  I  was  told  that  tli<!  peasjinls  |)Ut 
obstacles  on  the  railway  and  tried  to  upset  the  trains  taking  down  the  trixips  ;  and  we 
know  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Adowa.  lam  in  warm  agreement  with  tiie  general 
principle  of  the  lecturer,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  what  is  said  in  I  his  Inslitutioii  will 
permeate  through  the  country  generally,  and  possilily  get  a«  far  as  the  LcgiHlaturc  ami 
our  Ministers,  and  become  a  ipiestion  of  |)ractic.il  jioliticH. 
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^lajor-Gencnvl  T.  Blan'D  Stuanue  (late  R.A.)  :—  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  your 
time  by  re[K\atiua:  anytliing  that  the  lecturer  has  said  so  much  better  than  I  can  say  it. 
His  famous  book,  "The  IhitonVs  First  Duty,"  has  been  published  for  6d.,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  Britons  who  do  not  consider  a  knowledge  of  their  first  duty  is  worth 
(id.  We  are  constantly  met  by  the  conscientious  objector  ;  we  all  know  what  he 
is.  He  does  not  bring  us  facts:  he  is  full  of  what  Shakespeare  calls  "damnable 
iteration."  Parrot-like,  he  repeats  phrases  over  and  over  again,  of  which  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning.  Unfortunately,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  been  governed 
by  phrases,  advised  on  Imperial  defence  by  phrases.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 
the  Prime  Minister  told  us  that  in  consideration  of  our  relative  position  with  Russia 
and  India  we  ought  to  study  large  maps.  Now,  there  are  but  50  miles  between  our  out- 
posts. There  are  other  favourite  phrases  that  are  continually  reiterated,  and  I  trust 
that  my  brethren  of  the  "  True  Blue  "  will  forgive  me  if  1  think  it  is  a  national  necessity 
to  point  out  the  exaggerations  that  lie  in  the  opinions  of  the  extreme  Naval  Schools. 
We  are  always  told  about  the  command  of  the  sea  as  a  reason  for  inadequate  land 
forces.  It  is  dreadful,  perhaps,  for  a  soldier  to  say  anything  about  the  command  of  the 
sea  ;  but  is  there  such  a  thing  as  absolute  command  of  the  sea  1  It  is  not  a  question 
for  admirals^  or  generals  :  it  is  a  question  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  especially 
for  the  young  people  of  this  country.  For  the  men  of  my  generation  our  day  of 
service  is  past.  But  are  there  many  people  in  this  room  who  seriously  think  that  the 
day  is  far  off  when  Holland  will  become  part  of  Germany  ?  If  that  happens,  will 
not  Belgium  go  to  France  .'  If  so,  you  will  have  a  hostile  coast  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Bay  of  Bis3ay.  Look  at  the  maps  and  mark  the  tortuous  channels  about  these  islands 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Maas,  the  Scheldt,  etc.  Why  did  we  spill  our  blood  for  a  century 
and  rack  our  armies  with  fever  till  they  "  swore  terribly  in  Flanders"- if  it  were  not 
to  hold  all  those  little  inlets  that  would  cover  any  number  of  transport  fleets  to  invade 
England  .'  A  number  of  penny  Thames  steamers  would  suffice  in  these  days.  It  is 
three  hours'  steam  across.  I  ask  our  gallant  admirals  honestly,  do  they  propose  to 
blockade  the  coast  of  Europe  ?  Nelson  could  blockad,e  Toulon  for  two  years,  and  even 
then  Napoleon  gave  him  the  slip  with  30,000  men  ;  but  nowadays  we  must  coal.  I  will 
not  say  a  word  about  submarines,  about  which  everybody  except  admirals  are 
thinking.  But  would  it  be  possible  to  blockade  the  coast  of  Europe  in  the  presence  of 
the  ever-increasing  ordinary  torpedo-boat,  of  which  France  alone  possesses  more  than 
ourselves  ?  We  know  the  enormous  task  our  Navy  has  to  perform  all  over  the  seas — 
those  seven  seas,  where  Kipling  says  our  "  Empire  flag  is  unfurled."  Just  think  and 
try  to  calculate  what  mark  the  greatest  number  of  ships  you  could  obtain  would  make 
upon  the  enormous  area  of  those  seas  ?  I  know  that  the  Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defence. 
All  I  say  is.  for  goodness'  sake  do  not  rest  the  Empire  on  a  one-legged  stool.  We 
require  three  legs  to  our  stool.  The  most  important  leg,  we  all  know,  is  the  Navy.  But 
do  not  say  that  we  want  no  National  Army  for  home  defence  because  our  Navy  has  to 
be  everywhere.  There  is  our  food  supply  to  be  considered,  as  the  gallant  admiral  has 
just  said.  But  let  me  remind  him  the  strongest  Navy  in  the  world  cannot  force  our 
enemy  to  sell  us  food,  though  it  can  bring  it  to  us  from  our  own  Colonies.  As  the 
Navy  must  be  free,  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  heart  of  the  Empire  bare  ;  and,  there- 

'  In  spite  of  the  theories  of  an  American  naval  captain  (Mahan)  drawn  from 
events  of  more  than  100  years  ago  before  steam  and  torpedoes— T.  B.  S. 

-  Affording  tn  mv  JJru'h-  Tobv.— T.  B.  S. 
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fore,  we  require  a  national  home  defence  army  as  well  as  one  for  foreign  garrisons. 
What  I  think  was  a  very  tangible  objection  was  raised  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who  asked 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  this  mass  of  men  in  peace-time.  We  all  admit  that 
we  are  going  to  make  them  good  citizens  as  well  as  good  soldiers.  If  we  had  manhood 
service  we  should  not  have  any  pro-Boers.  The  gallant  admiral  says  rightly,  do  not  put 
these  men  into  barracks.  We  do  not  want  to.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bi'eatl.  You 
can  make  a  soldier  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  a  year.  I  have  been  engaged  in  making 
Canadian  soldiers  of  a  most  difficult  arm  in  sijc  months,  and  even  in  three  months. 
Have  these  men  answered  in  South  Africa  .'  Are  there  many  who  will  say  that  the, 
short-service  Canadian  is  not  a  good  one  ?  If  you  must  be  content  with  six  months 
instead  of  a  year,  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  the  men  in  barracks.  You  can  put 
them  in  camps,  and  thus  do  away  with  many  of  the  objections  that  are  being  maile. 
You  can  do  it  gradually;  you  need  not  take  everything  at  one  bite.  If  you  t,ake 
away  the  countrymen  during  the  six  summer  months,  the  farmers  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  matter  ;  as  we  hope  to  get  the  countryman  back  to  the  country 
by  putting  a  tax  on  foreign  flour,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  him  away  at  harvest- 
time.  Then  why  not  send  the  townsmen  into  camp  in  the  country  in  the  summer  :  and 
when  the  farmer's  boy  has  nothing  to  do  and  his  master  wants  to  get  rid  of  him  in 
winter,  send  him  into  barracks  in  the  town.  It  would  liven  him  up  and  do  him 
good.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  what  I  believe  would  be  the  advantages  of 
manhood  service.  We  have  been  told  that  we  only  require  "  a  little  British  Army  to  go  a 
'  D '  long  way,"  and  the  extreme  Naval  School  think  we  want  but  little  else  than  a  small 
Army  for  them  to  carry  about.  Where  are  3'ou  going  to  land  them  .'  Are  we  going  to 
land  300.000  men  on  the  coast  of  Germany  or  Russia  or  France,  each  100,000  to  be 
met  by  1,000,000  .'  Are  we  going  to  take  away  Madagascar,  or  something  of  that  kind  .' 
To  tread  on  our  enemies'  toes  when  you  expose  your  own  heart  is  the  height  of  folly,  in 
my  opinion  :  and,  therefore  we  all  get  back  to  the  fact  that  we  require  a  three-legged 
stool,  that  is  to  say,  the  strongest  Navy  we  can  possibly  afford,  manned,  if  it  must  be, 
by  compulsion — if  there  are  such  things  as  shirkers  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  shirk. 
Secondly,  a  long-service  foreign  service  voluntary  Army  which  the  Navy  can  take  about 
when  necessary,  say  for  the  defence  of  the  long  frontier  of  Canada  :  and  when  tliey 
go  away  and  the  Navy  goes  away,  a  sliort-service  compulsory  Army  for  lionie  defence, 
wliich  will  make  England  a  place  that  no  enemy  dare  set  his  foot  upon.  Our  present 
method  of  military  defence  or  offensive  reminds  me  of  the  ItJilian  charm  agivinst  an 
evil  eye — two  fingers  ext<;nded.  Take  one,  the  forefinger,  and  consider  it  as  Tummy 
Atkins,  and  think  where  he  comes  from  and  what  a  splendid  fellow  he  is,  notwith- 
.stariding.  The  other,  the  little  finger,  is  his  officer.  The  fingers  in  between  arc  the 
British  people,  and  they  have  never  been  forced  to  do  anything  for  their  country.  Let 
England  clench  her  fist  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  an<l  (ither  nations  not  only  dare 
not  abuse  her  but  dare  not  look  askance  at  her.  The  people  who  want  compidsion 
most  are  our  rulers.  Alas  I  They  arc  too  old  to  learn.  This  s<:henie  will  make  it 
compulsory  on  their  sons  to  learn  something  useful  to  themselves  and  the  nation. 
There  is  now  no  compulsion  on  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  when  he  goes  to  a  public 
.school  to  learn  anything  exce|)t  games  and  g(«)d  form— excellent  things  in  their  way, 
but  you  want  more.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Shec  will  put  it  to  every  youth  that  if  he  doi-H 
not  panA  a  certain  standard  of  literary  examination  he  must  g.i  as  a  conwrlpt.  as  a  full 
private  in  the  Militia.  In  that  way  we  should  educate  the  future  rulers  of  this 
country.  Thank  God,  a  few  of  them  do  not  require  education  m  to  their  duty,  among 
them  our  Chairman,  Lor<l  Newton. 
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Major  F.  E.  B.  Seely,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  (Hants  CarJibiniers  Imperial  Yeomanry)  : — 
My  excuse  for  intervening  in  this  discussion  must  be  tliat  I  have  had  a  very  special 
reason  for  seeing  the  result  of  our  present  military  system.    When  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
found  myself  in  command,  in  face  of  an  enemy,  of  men  who,  with  eveiy  other  good 
military  quality,  could  not  shoot,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  shoot,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  we  have  proof,  which  no  one  can  gainsay,  that  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel.     I  have  said  elsewhere  that  these  particular  men  were  a 
muoh-maligned  force  which  possessed  almost  every  military  virtue  other  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rifle.   Those  I  saw — and  they  were  many — were  excellent  men  and  anxious 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  power,  if  necessary  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives.     But,  as  you  are  well  aware,  and  the  fact  is  not  disputed,  many  of  them  could 
not  shoot,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
do  so.  and  they  had  never  realised  that  as  Englishmen  it  was  one  of  their  first  duties. 
Nobody  can  say  that  those  men  who  could  not  shoot  would  have  been  sent  to  fight  for 
their  country  if  men  who  could  shoot  had  been  available.     No  one  can  gainsay  that  if^ 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  against  the  smallest  white  people  in  the  world  which  it 
is  conceivable  we  should  ever  engage,  we  came  to  the  end  of  onr  trained  men,  that 
a  grave  state  of  things  exists.     I  cannot  but  congratulate  this  distinguished  assembly 
therefore  on  having  met  together  to  discuss  in  a  determined  spirit  some  way  of  altering 
that  state  of  things.     Even  the  one  consideration  I  have  brought  forward  amounts  to- 
a  proof  that  something  is  wrong,  and  gravely  wrong.     This  war  has  taught  us  that  it 
may  not  rest  with  this  country  whether  we  should  go  to  war  or  not — the  other  country 
may  go  to  war  with  us.     And  as  that  other  country  which  goes  to  war  with    us, 
whatever  it  be,  will  be  more  numerous  than  our  present  enemy,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  we  shall  then  come  to  the  end  of  our  trained  men  not  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
])nt  in  months  or  even  weeks.     I  know  there  are  people  who  say  it  is  unwise  to  make 
these  statements  publicly,  because  it  will  give  an  impression  of  weakness  to  our  friends 
abroad.     But  everyone  must  surely  know  that  they  are  more  aware  of  these  facts  than 
we  are  in  this  country.     In  fact,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  they  greatly  exaggerate  our 
military  weakness.     If  it  is  agreed,  as  I  believe  it  is,  by  everyone  in  this  room  that  the 
danger  is  irominent  and  great,  we  may  come  to  the  question  of  the  remedy.     I  myself, 
sp:;aking  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  with  a  seat  to  lose,  say  openly  that  I  consider  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be  obligatory  for   every  male  in  this 
country  to  be  trained  to  arms.     I  also  believe  that  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  this 
country  would   welcome  such  a  proposition.     But  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  we 
must  consider  not  only  what  is  just  and  wise  and  urgent,  but  also  what  is  possible,  and 
1  would  strongly  urge  that  we  shall  make  a  very  great  mistake,  we  enthusiasts  who 
wish  to  see  this  thing  done,  if  we  make  any  proposition  amounting  to  a  suggestion  that 
the  male  population  of  this  country  should  go  into  barracks  for  a  year  or  two  years — 
I  would  go  further  and  say,  should  go  into  barracks  at  all.     There  is  a  particular 
rea.son  for  this.     The  man  in  the  street,  who  after  all  is  the  absolute  arbiter  in  this 
matter,  has  observed  that  in  South  Africa  men  such  as  the  New  Zealanders  and  the 
Imperial   Light  Horse,  to  take  only  two  instances,  have  acquitted  themselves  with 
a   gallantry  and  military  skill,  both  in  attack  and  defence,  which   have   been   the 
admiration  of  the  whole  Army.     He  also  knows   that  these  men  had  not  served  in 
barracks,  and  can  therefore  see  that  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  soldier's  training 
that  he  should  be  trained  for  a  j^ear  or  two  years  in  barracks  ;  consequently,  if  you  ask 
him  to  submit  to  that  I  think  he  will  refuse,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  deadlock,  because 
he  cannot  be  made  t^j  serve.  There  is  another  consideration  which  1  have  not  often  seen 
referre  1  to.     The  most  thoughtful  people  on  the  Continent  who  study  military  matters 
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are  of  the  same  opinion  ;  they  would  say  that  the  reason  why  some  Continental  Powers 
have  a  two  years'  and  a  three  years'  service  is,  not  that  they  consider  it  essential  that  a 
man  should  be  trained  for  two  or  three  years  in  order  to-  become  an  efficient  fighting 
man,  but  because  it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  a  large  force,  500,000 
men  in  some  cases  permanently  under  arms,  ready  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Other  Powers,  such  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  who  do  not  find  the  same  urgent 
reason  for  keeping  their  frontiers  in  a  like  state  of  I'ea.liness  to  repel  attack,  train  their 
men  for  a  much  shorter  time  :  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  experts,  their  men, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  efficient  as  the  two  years'  men,  are  almost  as  efficient. 
The  Swedish  system,  which  I  wiU  commend  to  your  consideration,  has,  broadly  speak- 
ing, produced  a  force  of  500,000  trained  men  from  a  population  of  5,000,000.  These 
are  rough  figures,  but  I  have  verified  them  from  intelligence  reports  and  other  sources. 
As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  costs  something  under  £1,000,000  a  year.  So  that  in  this 
country,  on  the  same  system,  with  very  large  exemption  for  those  physically  unfit,  you 
might  have  a  force  available  of  3,000,000  men  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,000  annually, 
or  little  more-fhan  we  spend  each  month  in  the  present  war.  If  a  force  such  as  that 
would  put  us  in  an  immeasurably  stronger  position  ;  if  it  would  make  invasion  wholly 
impossible — now  certainly  a  possibility,  in  the  view  of  our  enemies — surely  if  would  be 
worth  while  to  create  it,  and  I  am  certain  you  could  convert  the  people  to  that  view. 
The  training,  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  Army,  is  sixty-eight  days  in  the  first  year  and 
twenty-two  days  in  the  second  ;  engineers  and  artillerymen  are  trained  for  a  longer 
period,  and,  of  course,  are  paid  accordingly.  I  will  not  detain  this  meeting  longer, 
except  to  say  that  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  this  m.atter  being  put  before  the  public 
quite  frankly.  Our  countrymen  should  be  told  that  the  danger  is  imminent ;  that  it  can 
be  easily  overcome  by  their  own  personal  exertions,  and  that  in  no  other  way  can  it  be 
overcome.  Not  by  spending  money  on  ships,  although  the  Navy  must  always  have  our 
first  care ;  not,  most  assuredly,  by  shouting  about  Imperial  greatness,  but  by  pei-sonal 
self-sacrifice  alone  can  this  Empire  be  maintained.  I  go  further  :  I  believe  that  if  all 
these  warnings  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  at  no  distant  date  this  Empire,  of  wliicli  we  are  so 
proud,  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  this  nation  will  be  humbled  to  the  ilust. 

Lieut. -Colonel  W.  C.  Ukderwood  (late  4th  Hussiirs)  : — After  the  magnificent 
speech  we  have  just  heard,  I  really  think  there  is  little  more  U^  be  said  on  the 
points  Major  Seely  has  referred  to.  I  believe  we  shall  all  agree  that  Mr.  Slice's 
lecture  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  contributions  we  have  had  in  this 
theatre  for  many  years.  There  is  one  subject  he  only  touchal  upon  lightly,  an<l 
that  was  the  question  of  how  universal  service  served  nations  which  adoptc<l  it 
in  the  pa.st.  He  mentions  that  during  the  decadence  of  the  Komaii  and  Greek 
Empires  they  gave  uj)  universal  service  and  went  in  for  mercenary  Armies.  They 
lo.st  their  Empires  thereby.  Hut  in  the  zenith  of  the  milit-ary  power  of 
Rome  she  ha<l  a  desperate  campaign  ag-iinst  a  country  which  hml  a  mercenary 
Army,  with  a  number  of  foreign  legions,  namely,  Carthage.  You  all  know  what 
the  upshot  of  that  campaign  was.  At  first  the  Carthaginiuns  with  a  superior  Navy 
like  England,  and  with  superior  wealth  an<l  commerce,  btaii  the  Romans,  but  in  the 
end  the  citizen  Army  of  Rome  outstayed  the  mercenaries  of  Carthage  and  at  Inst 
succec<lc<l  in  destroying  the  Cartliaginian  Armies.  When  we  come  to  a  later  periol  wo 
liave  the  1X70-71  camj)aigti  between  the  French  and  Germans.  Then-  the  Germans 
had  the  system  of  universid  military  citizen  servire.  Every  man  had  to  he  a  Holdicr. 
But  the  French,  on  the  other  han  1,  ha  I  a  long-scrvinc  Army,  with  a  sort  of  Militia 
Ballot,  of  which.  I   am  sorry  to  say,  some  of  uh  are  in  favour.     I  am  not.    They  liad  a 
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Militia  l?allot  in  which  a  largo  number  of  exemptions  were  allowed  by  iiayment, 
the  miiUlle  classes  largely  get  out  of  their  service.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
superior  organisjvtion  caused  bj'-  the  universal  service  service  of  Germany  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Germans  over  the  French.  In  .July  last  there  appeared  in  the  Jocrnal 
of  this  Institution  a  translation  from  the  Military  Year  Book  of  Germany,  entitled 
'•  The  History  of  the  South  African  War,"  and  in  that  translation  it  states  that  the 
British  system  of  Army  organisation  is  obsolete,  and  has  not  altered  since  the  end  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century,  and  that  this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment.  It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  the  great  advantage  of 
universal  service  in  this  country  would  be  that  it  would  substitute  for  the  present 
cumbrous  system  of  Regulars,  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers,  over-lapping  as 
they  do.  one  uniform  Army,  and  eSSciency  and  economy  would  take  the  place  of  the 
present  unwieldy  state  of  things  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  Recently, 
Mr.  Spencer  Churchill  wrote  a  letter  in'the  Baihj  Mail,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  "  never 
ceased  to  rub  it  into  his  constituents  that  unless  we  kept  up  a  sufficient  Volunteer 
force  we  should  require  to  resort  to  the  blood  tax  of  conscription."  Assuming  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  a  blood  tax,  the  man  in  the  street  referred  to  by  Major  Seely  very 
often  says :  "Well,  it  is  possible  your  argument  may  be  right,  and  that  the  voluntary  system 
of  enlistment  has  broken  down,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  have  eventually  to  go  in  for  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and  when  the  time  comes  we  can  do  so."  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  something  like  the  argument  of  a  man,  living  in  a  small-pox  neighbourhood, 
who  says  that  eventually  he  will  have  to  be  vaccinated  ;  but  before  that  takes  place  he 
gets  small-pox  and  dies.  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  if  we  see  that  the  voluntary  system 
has  broken  down,  not  to  delay  until  it  is  too  late,  but  to  go  in  for  the  only  alternative 
at  once.  Colonel  Brook  field  very  rightly  remarked  that  politicians,  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  Members  of  Parliament,  and  others  have  for  a  very  long  .time  vacillated  and 
funked  over  this  question.  They  are  afraid  of  their  seats.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case, 
we  cannot  get  this  matter  put  fairly  before  the  British  public.  My  belief  is  that  the  work- 
men of  England,  if  it  were  put  before  them  in  the  eloquent  manner  which  Major  Seely 
has  put  it  before  us  to-day,  would  vote  for  it.  They  are  patriotic.  They  man  the  Volun- 
teers in  the  most  patriotic  way.  The  people  who  might  object,  and  would  most  possibly 
object,  would  not  be  that  class,  but  those  small  employers  of  labour  and  others  who 
would  be  afraid  of  a  rise  in  wages.  About  25  years  ago  a  paper  called  the  London 
Figaro  devoted  itself  entirely  to  objecting  to  compulsory  education.  The  arguments  in 
that  paper  against  compulsory  education  were  exactly  on  all  fours  with  the  arguments 
we  have  against  compulsory  service  to-day.  It  said  it  was  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  The  same  people  who  objected  then  are  the  same  people  who  object 
now,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and 
those  who  now  are  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  Army,  viz..  the  people  who  have  been 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  voluntary  system.  Captain  Hose  and  Captain  Ellison  in 
their  military  prize  essays  stated  their  objection  to  universal  service  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  no  use  to  have  a  large  force  for  the  defence  of  the  country  on  account  of  the 
fleet,  and  that  they  would  be  of  no  advantage  for  a  foreign  Army.  I  traverse  both 
these  statements.  I  believe  if  we  hatl  a  larger  force  of  men  who  were  trained,  we  should 
get  more  recruits  for  the  foreign  long-service  Army.  In  addition  to  that,  we  should  not 
bf,'  in  the  humiliating  position  which  my  son  mentioned  to  me,  who  is  in  command  of  a 
Yeomanry  company  in  South  Africa,  that  with  all  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  and 
most  ;)atriotic  feelings,  many  of  the  young  fellows  who  came  out  to  join  knew  neither 
how  to  i^hoot  nor  ride.     If  we  had  had  universal  service  we  should  have  had  men  who 
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\vere  trained  on  joining,  and  the  war  would  have  been  over  long  ago.  In  Colonel 
Dooner's  objection  with  regard  to  universal  service  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
whatever.  My  experience  of  the  Irish  soldier  is  that  the  longer  he  is  a  soldier  tlie 
more  loyal  he  becomes.  I  say  most  emphatically  that  if  we  had  compulsory  military 
I  vice  in  Ireland — of  coui'se  you  would  not  give  them  arms  and  ammunition  except 
.hen  they  were  training — when  they  had  done  their  soldiering  I  believe  that  any 
feeling  of  hostility  to  this  country  would  be  entirely  eradicated.  What  Captain  Quick 
said  here  two  years  ago  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  that  we  must  either  do  one  of  two 
things  :  .we  .must  choose  whether  we  shall  join  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world 
along  with  our  new  ally,  Japan,  and  go  in  for  universal  service  and  keep  our  Empire,  or 
whether  we  shall  join  the  dying  nations  of  the  world,  like  China,  and  lose  it.  We 
must  divest  our  minds  of  cant  in  this  matter.     We  must  either  drill  or  die. 

Colonel  E.  Pbyce-Jones,  M.P.  (.5th  V.B.  South  Wales  Borderers)  :— I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  unless  our  country  has  some  form  of  moderate  courage 
to  put  into  force  the  Militia  Ballot  Act  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  very  bad 
circumstances  before  long.  The  way  the  Government  has  treated  the  Volunteers, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  I  ask  thope  who  do  not  agree  witli 
the  object  of  this  gathering,  Why  should  I  and  hundreds  throughout  the  country 
be  Volunteers,  and  those  who  are  not  Volunteers  get  off  ?  Why  should  one 
county — take  Wales,  as  I  come  from  the  Principality  — why  should  one  particular 
county  supply  a  Yeomanry  regiment,  a  Militia  battalion,  and  a  Volunteer  battalion, 
and  other  counties  adjoining  not  even  supply  Volunteers  .'  What  I  feel  is  that  tliose 
who  join  the  Volunteers  should  have  some  privileges  or  advantaggs,  and  that  those  who 
<liil  not  join  should  suffer  some  disability  or  inconvenience,  or  in  some  way  suffer  for 
not  joining.  It  his  been  shown  beyond  disproof  that  our  Army  has  been  insufficient, 
<'ven  for  present  requirements,  and  surely  under  those  circumstances  it  is  incumbent, 
i.art  from  party,  for  the  nation  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  carry  out  the  reform  wliich 
this  gathering  proposes,  I  look  at  it  in  this  way.  Self-<lefence  is  the  first  law  of 
Nature,  and  surely  home  and  imperial  defence  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  country. 
It  does  not  look  well  when  we  have  to  go  to  our  Colonics  for  men  and  horses.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  rulers  are  very  weak  on  this  great  (piestion.  I  am  bouiul  to  say 
that  I  think  they  are  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  partly  our  fault.  We  are  liere  to 
focus  public  attention  and  bring  to  our  leaders— Lord  Salisbury,  Uosebery,  Campboli- 
I'.arinorman,  and  Chamberlain— a.s.sistance  from  public  opinion.  I  believe  the  country 
'luld  agree  with  this  moderate  form  of  comi)u!sion.  I  have  great  plwusure  in 
upporting  the  noble  lord  in  this  movement,  and  I  hope  that  efforts  will  not  cea.se  after 
this  gathuring  is  over,  but  lliat  the  matter  will  be  folluvveil  up. 

T.  MiLLEK-MAUinitK.  Es<|..  LL.I). :— It  appears  to  me  almost  a  work  of  supcreroga- 

■iii  for  anyone  to  get  ud  and  support  the  thesis  of  the  lecturer.    If  thctfareany  opponrnts 

I  obligatory  military  service  at  the  present  moment   in  liundon,  they  ccrtaiidy  do  not 

low  up  here.     They  are  hiding  their  diminished  luiiuls.     I  tru.st  that  you.  Sir,  and 

I  hers  will  continue,  as  the  last  speaker  said,  to  press  strenuously  this  matter,  and  that 

heforc  the  end  of  the  year  100:t,  we  shall  be  in  about  the  siinv  position  ivs  our  pn- 

d'-cessors  were  in  I8()H,  rea<ly  to  cope  with  wliaU-ver  I'ower,  however  forniidaljle.  even 

i    Power  as  formidable  as  the  Army  und.r  Na|ioltoii   himself.     I  m.-c  opposite  me  ii 

illant  officer  with  whom  I  am  sorry  to  .litter  ;  but  General  Sti-rling  was  one  of  the 

pponeuts  of  obligatory  military  service  ou  the  last  occasion.     11. ■  said  that  he  did  not 

believe  that  Germany  owed  its  omimercial  great  iies.M,  matx-rial.  int.-lleetnal,  and  so  on,  to 

obligatory  military  service.     I  do  not  say  it  does.     I  wiy  we  are  a  very  great  jKople, 
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intellectually,  morally,  and  materially.  But  did  obligatory  military  service  between 
the  years  1800  and  1900  prevent  Germany  from  extending  from  a  material,  intellectual, 
and  economical  point  of  view  ?  If  Germany  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prevented 
from  being  in  a  position  to  cope  morally,  intellectually,  and  commercially  with  other 
nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  by  reason  of  the  most  arduous 
system  of  conscription  for  thirt}'  years,  why  should  we  be  i)revented  from  equal  success 
by  adopting  a  less  arduous  system  .'  But  the  thing  is  not  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
England.  As  Major  Seely  was  speaking,  I  was  carried  back  in  imagination  100 
years,  between  the  years  1801  and  1805.  Will  the  gallant  admiral  deny — and  I  should 
like  an  answer  if  I  can  get  one — that  the  British  Navy  in  the  year  180.3  and  180i  was, 
relative  to  the  other  Navies,  in  as  good  a  position  as  it  is  now  ? 

Admiral  Fremajs'TLE  :— Better. 

Dr.  T.  Miller-Maguire  : — I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  I  would  prefer  to  learn 
that  we  are  rather  better  now.  The  gallant  admiral  admits  that  100  years  ago  our 
Navy  was,  relatively  to  other  Navies,  in  as  good  (he  says  better)  a  position  as  our  Navy  is 
in  now.  I  see  Captain  Stewart  Murray  there.  Will  he  assert  that  in  the  year  1801  to 
180.5,  from  the  point  of  view  of  corn  supply  and  food  supply  generally,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  not  in  as  good  a  position,  having  regard  to  the  chances  of  war,  as  it 
is  now  .' 

Captain  MURRAY  : — Better. 

Dr.  Miller-Maguire  :— I  think  I  have  now  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell.  If 
our  ancestors  found  it  absolutely  necessary  before  daring  to  cope  with  those  legions  of 
Napoleon  which  were  encamped  opposite  our  island  at  Boulogne — although  Napoleon 
himself  said  that  he  scarcely  hoped  for  ten  minutes'  command  of  the  sea — if  our 
ancestors  adopted  a  system  of  compulsory  military  service  in  those  years,  why  should 
not  we  adopt  it  now  .'  In  1803  they  adopted  a  Military  Service  Bill,  and  under  the 
terms  of  that  Bill  every  man  had  to  serve.  There  were  several  Bills  in  this  direction. 
There  was  legal  conscription  for  the  Regular  Army  abroad,  and  then  every  individual 
in  regard  to  home  defence  must  be  a  member  either  of  the  Navy  or  the  Regular  Army 
or  the  Militia  or  the  Volunteers.  The  difficulty  was  solved.  No  man  could  go 
skulking  about  when  his  friends  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  foreign  fields  or  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  their  own  gate.  All  had  to  be  ready  ;  all  had  to  prepare  themselves, 
unless  by  any  means  they  were  unfit  for  duty.  So  again  1 00  years  ago,  in  spite  of  reserves 
of  corn,  and  in  spite  of  plenty  of  meat  and  raw  materials  produced  in  the  country  itself, 
in  spite  of  the  Navy  being  so  formidable  under  Nelson,  in  spite  of  our  fleets  being  able 
to  blockade  Brest  and  Toulon  and  Rochefort,  we  found  it  necessary  to  retain  a  Regular 
Army,  got  how  we  could,  by  bounties  however  liberal,  and  yet  we  found  it  necessary  to 
have  an  enormous  Militia  and  Volunteer  force  for  our  population  as  it  then  was.  Need 
I  say  anything  more  ?  In  point  of  fact,  in  every  crisis  in  the  history  of  these  islands, 
from  the  Conqueror  days  downwards,  our  Army  has  depended  on  the  sound  basis  of 
having  the  military  forces  of  the  people  themselves,  all  sturdy  folk  and  all  soldiers.  As 
Lord  Bacon  said,  trust  not  to  mercenaries,  trust  not  to  allies.  He  said  :— "  Let  no 
nation  expect  to  be  great  unless  the  breed  of  its  own  people  be  composed  of  stout  and 
valiant  soMiers."  He  who  trusts  to  allies  and  mercenaries  may  .spread  his  wings  for 
a  while,  but  he  will  moult  them  soon  after.  The  same  remark  applies  to-day.  Japan 
won't  help  you  if  you  cannot  help  yourselves.  The  defence  of  England  was  founded  on 
military  service  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  in  the  time  of  Marlborough,  in  the  time  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.      When  Pitt  took  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  the 
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British  State  the  first  thing  he  did,  iu  the  midst  of  the  militaiy  dio,^-l-.i.^  ui  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  to  press  the  necessity  of  an  obligatory  military 
service.  There  is  not  a  single  constitutional  argument  against  it.  I  do  not  care  a 
straw  about  the  Constitution  compared  with  efficiency.  The  object  of  a  Constitution 
is  to  make  us  great,  and  not  to  keep  us  little.  The  object  of  party  Government  is  for 
people  to  combine  together  tQ  make  the  country  as  great  as  possible.  If  they  are 
endeavouring  to  make  it  as  littla  as  possible,  do  I  worship  them  .'  No  ;  I  scorn  them  1 
The  Constitution  being  for  the  l^tate,  and  not  the  State  for  the  Constitution,  it 
troubles  me  little  whether  the  thing  is  constitutional  or  not.  The  War  Office  is 
onstitutionpA  enough,  I  suppose,  and  useless  enough  too.  Do  you  admire  your 
I  onstitution  .'  You  do.  Very  well  ;  then  I  have  you  again  ;  because  obligatory  militaiy 
service  is  as  much  part  of  the  British  Constitution  as  that  Bible  of  the  British 
Constitution — the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Kights.  There  was  not  a  single 
framer  of  the  original  British  Constitution  who  ever  imagined  a  condition  of 
things  which  was  not  founded  on  the  military  service  of  the  baron,  or  the  obligatory 
military  service  of  the  mass  of  the  folk.  Therefore  whether  you  despise  the  Constitution 
or  admire  the  Constitution  you  are  not  in  any  case  enlisted  against  the  principle  of 
obligatory  military  service.  The  moral  side  of  the  question  has  been  already  pointed 
<iut.  The  character  of  the  English  of  all  classes,  as  the  Bishop  of  Chester  hinted,  is 
distinctly  degenerating  absolutely  and  relatively  through  sport  and  luxury.  Would  it 
not  be  far  better  for  the  young  men  who  are  gathered  together  at  these  football  matches 
to  be  training  themselves  for  their  country  .'  I  do  not  like  to  characterise  the  scenes  I 
have  seen  in  the  Midlands  and  about  Glasgow,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  about  Belfast  : 
would  it  not  be  better,  infinitely  better,  for  these  crowds  of  youths  and  men  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  :>o  to  be  practising  musketry,  military  exercises,  and  drilling,  than  going 
about  looking  at  other  people  playing  games,  just  as  was  done  in  the  gladiatorial  days 
of  decadent  Rome  ?  The  mere  fact  of  being  a  soldier  elevates  a  man.  Idly  looking  on 
at  games  deteriorates  a  man,  and  betting  degratles  a  man.  Mobbing  referees  is  not 
valour.  "  Unless  above  him.self  he  can  erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !" 
Military  training  elevates  and  dignifies  alike  the  sons  of  indigence  and  the  darlings  of 
wealth.  Observe  the  superiority  of  a  gentleman  going  about  with  a  sword  by  his  side 
over  another  person  of  the  same  family  going  alx)ut  with  a  i)ack  of  golf  sticks  by  his 
side!  Therefore,  from  every  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tiie  iiistorj' of 
iur  own  nation,  even  when  your  Navy  was  supreme,  and  when  your  country  grew  all 
Its  own  food,  from  the  expansion  of  your  Empire,  from  your  traditions,  from  the 
Plantagcnet  times  to  the  days  of  the  Armada  down  to  the  days  of  King  George  III., 
frr)m  the  constitutional  point  of  view,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  I  beg  of  j'ou  to 
think  seriously  of  putting  your  mililary  house  in  order.  It  is  certaitdy  not  in  order 
MOW — fid.  a  day  will  not  put  it  in  onler.  If  you  are  not  going  to  found  your  State 
Mindly  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  as  it  wa.s  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  last, 
1  the  pillars  of  naval  and  militjvry  efficiency  and  honour,  you  will  soon  sec  that  dread 
writing  on  the  wall,  a  writing  which  is  always  dcpictol,  wlu'thor  in  tlic  family  or  in 
the  State,  when  i)Coplc  forget  in  their  lives  of  luxury  and  utnus4'm(nt  tlio  oidy  twd 
principles  of  in<lividual  or  national  grctatncss,  wlicn  they  weary  of  liard,  honcHt  toil  luid 
<if  lofty  thinking. 

CapUiin  Stkwakt  I>.  Muuuay  ((lonlun  IlighlantlerH)  :— After  the  speech  wr 
liave  just  heard  there  is  not  much  to  say,  but  I  should  like  to  I>ack  up  the 
lecturer  with  regard  to  one  or  two  points.  One  point  i«  the  abiw)lutc  ncccBsity 
of    universal  service  for    home    defence   in    this  country,    and   the  other   [Kiint    is 
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that  universal  scrvicx'  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  working  classes.  As  to  the 
necessity  of  universal  service.  Our  present  military  system,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  said 
last  year  in  introducing  the  Army  lie-organisation,  is  based  on  the  possibility  of 
a  naval  defeat.  Mr.  Brodrick  said  that  you  cannot  run  a  great  Empire  like  ours 
on  an  off-chance,  oii  the  chance  that  the  Navy  will  never  be  beaten.  The  very 
existence  of  our  Auxiliary  forces  is  based  on  such  a  possibility.  The  possibility 
of  a  naval  defeat  is  therefore  accepted.  For,  as  the  late  Admiral  Sir  John 
Commerell  said  last  year  in  this  theatre,  "  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  command  success." 
And  everybody  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  fortune  of  war.  We  all  hope 
that  the  Navy  never  will  be  beaten,  but  we  must  face  the  possibility,  and  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  military  system  rests  to-day.  Such  being  so,  the  next  question,is, 
what  kind  of  invasion  we  should  have  to  face  if  our  Navy  were  defeated,  or  what 
amount  of  troops  could  the  enemy  throw  upon  our  shores.  On  the  number  of  troops 
by  which  we  might  be  invaded  must  obviously  depend  the  numlber  of  troops  which  we 
must  prepare  to  meet  such  an  invasion.  Most  people  get  over  this  question  by  ignoring 
it  altogether.  Others  arbitrarily  fix  the  possible  number  of  an  invading  Army  so  as  to 
suit  our  little  Army,  as  if  the  enemy  would  be  such  fools  as  to  invade  us  with  a  small 
force  when  they  might  invade  us  with  a  large,  an  overwhelming  force.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  to  answer  it.  The  only  way  to  answer  it  is  to  see  what  transport  the  enemy 
would  have  available.  And  if  we  look  at  the  amount  of  transport  which  our  enemies 
would  have  available,  we  must  agree  with  what  Sir  John  Colomb  said  in  this  theatre, 
that  if  once  our  Navy  is  defeated  we  shall  have  to  face  an  invasion  before  which  our 
little  Army  and  Auxiliary  forces  would  be  helpless.  That  is  to  say  that  if  the  possi- 
bility on  which  our  present  military  system  is  avowedly  based  were  ever  to  happen, 
that  military  system  would  be  found  utterly  inadequate  to  perform  the  duty  for  which 
it  nominally  exists.  Most  people  in  this  country  are  utterly  unaware  of  the  vast 
troop-carrying  capacity  of  the  gi-eat  mercantile  marine  which  has  sprung  up  on  the 
shores  of  Europe  during  the  last  30  years.  It  has  come  by  degrees,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  ignored.  But  it  sums  up  to  a  tremendous  total.  Germany  has  now  a  steam 
mercantile  marine  of  1,500,000  tons,  nearly  all  in  great  ocean  liners.  France  has  a 
mercantile  marine  of  1,000,000  tons',  Russia  of  600,000.  Now  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  only  of  ocean  transport  for  a  long  voyage,  allowing  5  tons  per  man.  But  for  a 
short  voyage  you  only  require  1  ton  per  man,  and  5  tons  per  horse.  For  such  a  voyage 
it  is  calculated  that  only  120,000  tons  are  required  for  an  army  corps  complete.  Of 
course  the  men  would  be  crowded  like  sardines,  but  for  a  short  voyage  that  would  not 
matter.  Now  apply  this  to  the  available  transport.  I  will  take  as  an  instance 
Germany.  The  Hamburg-American  line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  each  a 
steam  tonnage  of  600,000  tons  in  ocean  liners.  In  1910,  when  the  new  German  Navy 
will  hold  the  balance  of  naval  power,  and  when  we  may  expect  trouble  to  begin,  each 
of  those  lines  will  have  800,000  steam  tons.  Even  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  always  nearly  400,000  tons  lying  alongside  the  wharvt-s, 
and  in  a  fortnight  that  number  would  be  doubled.  In  1910  we  must  consider 
that  there  will  he  always  from  .500,000  to  600,000  lying  there,  and  1,000,000 
or  1,200,000  available  with  a  fortnight's  warning.  For  an  invasion  of  this 
country  all  the  available  mercantile  marine  woukl  of  course  be  "commandeered." 
For  a  small  war  that  would  not  be  done,  but  for  a  great  war  of  course  it  would. 
Divide  120,000  tons  into  these  figures,  and  we  get  the  number  of  army  corps 
which  Germany  could  transport  to  our  shores.  We  see  that  she  has  at  present 
transport  enough,  if  commandeered,  to  transport  three  army  corps,  and  in  1910 
will  have  enough  always  available  to  transport  four  army  corps  across  the  North  Sed, 
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Now  as  regards  their  facilities  for  embarkation.  The  growth  of  this  vast  new  mercan- 
tile marine  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  of  harbour  and  wharfage 
accommodation.  Along  the  ports  on  the  Weser  alone  there  are  now  no  less  than  ten 
miles  of  wharves  suitable  to  great  liners,  all  with  railway  access,  all  with  great  cranes 
for  loading,  etc.,  all  with  deep  water  alongside  ;  along  these  wharves  nearh'  200  gi-cat 
liners  could  loa  1  up  simultaneously  i£  required.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further 
figures.  It  is  plain  if  our  Navy  is  ever  defeated,  Germany  alone  will  be  able  at  present 
to  throw  three  army  corps  on  to  our  shores,  and  in  1910  will  be  able  to  throw  four 
army  corps.  But  that  is  not  all.  Those  three  army  corps  would  entrench  themselves, 
while  the  liners  went  back  at  full  speed  to  Germany  ;  in  a  week  another  three  army 
corps  would  arrive  to  reinforce  the  first  three,  and  the  liners  returning  to  Germany 
would  bring  over  three  more  in  another  week,  so  that  we  shoukl  have  to  face  "at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  from  six  to  nine  array  corps  grouped  in  two  or  three  armies,  and  our 
task  would  be  to  overwhelm  those  before  they  received  further  reinforcements. 
Suppose  eight  army  corps,  or,  roughly,  300,000  men  were  thus  thrown  upon  our  shores. 
To  make  certain  of  victory  we  should  require  to  be  two  to  one,  that  is  to  say,  we  should 
require  600,000  men.  And  these  600,000  would  have  to  be  troops  sufficiently  well 
trained  and  sufficiently  disciplined  to  be  able  to  accomplish  successfully  that  hardest  of 
all  tasks,  namely,  to  attack  trained  European  troops  holding  fortified  positions.  We 
shoukl  be  obliged  to  attack,  for  the  industrial  and  financial  conditions  of  this  country 
would  necessitate  a  .short  and  decisive  offensive  campaign,  for  a  defensive  campaign 
woulil  produce  utter  ruin  commercially.  But  how  are  such  numbers  of  trained  troups 
to  be  obtained  .'  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  a  system  of  universal  service 
for  home  defence.  If  the  possibility  of  a  naval  defeat  is  the  basis>  of  our  military 
system,  as  it  admittedly  is,  then  there  is  no  escape  from  the  logical  conclusion  that 
universal  service  for  home  defence  is  absolutely  necessary.  No  other  system  will  give 
us  any  security — any  real  security — from  overwhelming  invasion  and  conquest.  Then 
there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  universal  service  would  be  a  benefit  to  labour.  I 
assert  that  it  would,  and  for  this  rea.son  :  There  are  always  on  an  average  about 
.")00,000  men  (exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  this  country  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  tlu> 
labour  market,  who  are  consequently  unemi)loyed,  about  100,000  trade  unionists  ami 
400,000  non-union  men.  If  we  took  200,000  young  men  of  20  years  of  age  otT  the 
lal^jur  market  each  j'ear  and  kei)t  them  for  a  year  with  the  colours,  we  sliould  create  a 
vacuum  into  which  would  at  once  (low  200,000  of  those  older  men  for  whom  there  was 
previously  no  room.  We  should  thus  at  once  reduce  the  number  of  the  unemployed  by 
nearly  half,  thus  relieving  the  benefit  funds  of  tiie  unions  of  their  support,  and  retluciug 
the  misery  of  our  great  cities  very  largely  among  tlic  non-union  men.  Universal 
HTvice  for  home  <lefence  would  in  fact  hj  nothing  more  tiian  a  grcjit  system  of  State 
employment  which  would  relieve  the  labour  market  very  largely  indeed.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  system  of  State  employment  would  he  a  l)ene(it  to  the 
working  classes.  I  will  not  say  anything  more  on  this  point,,  l)Ut  I  think  it  is  a  pnint 
which  requires  to  be  brought  forward  strongly  and  placed  l)efore  the  country,  \\)v  if  it 
(•Ml  be  conclusively  proved,  as  I  am  (■ertain  it  can  be,  that  universal  service  for  Imme. 
defence  will  be  a  benefit  to  labour,  then  I  bi.'licve  that  the  working  classes  would 
welcome  it  if  it  is  properly  put  before  theni.  We  (nily  want  a  stutwmvn  with  surtk-ient 
courage  to  tell  them  the  truth. 

Mr.  Edward  1'.  Warren  :—  1  have  two  disadvantages  in  riHirig  in  this  hall,  in  that 
I  am  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  speaker.  I  am  a  mere  civilian  with  a  sliaht  military 
tlavour,  derived  from  some  years  of  Volunteering.     Hut  I  know  that  no  "  n  ■•i-..  ■ 
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to  niv  rising  as  a  civilian  to  speak  on  a  question  which  is  a  civilian's  question  and  a 
citizen's  question.     The  gallant  admiral  who  opened  the  discussion  said  that  he  thought 
the  Volunteers,  on  the  whole,  were  unfavourable  to  compulsory  service.     After  a  good 
many  years  spent  in  two  different  corps,  I  must  say  that  my  personal  experience  is 
diiectlv  to  the  contrary.     I  meet  with  no  greater  enthusiasts  for  compulsory  service 
than  my  fellow  Volunteers.     The  amount  of  military  service  which  they  have  had,  the 
insiijiit  into  military  affairs  they  have  gained,  and  the  very  instinct  which  prompted 
them  to  become  Volunteers,  all  make  in  the  direction  of  believing  that  military  know- 
le<lge  should  be  imparted  to  the  country  at  large  and  not  possessed  only  by  a  small 
minority.    They  are  also  beginning  to  perceive  the  glaring  injustice  of  a  Volunteer 
system  in  which  one  man  may  sit  by  the  fire  and  twiddle  his  thumbs  while  another 
more  patriotic  man  goes  out  to  do  his  duty  for  him  at  home  or  abroad.     No  man  should 
shirk  any  kind  of  military  duty  for  his  country.     I  am  quite  certain  that  no  soldier  or 
sailor  will  find  fault  with  a  civilian  for  wanting  to  have  some  share,  for  a  part  of  his 
life  in  the  extreme  privilege  of  serving  as  a  soldier  for  his  country.      Surely  it  is,  after 
all,  the  birthright  of  every  citizen.     From  my  knowledge  of  the  working-man,  and  my 
profession  brings  me  largely  into  contact  with  him,  and  I  have  every  opportunity  of 
talking  with  him  about  this  plan,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  to  observe  that   the  more 
intelligent  workmen  have  a  positive  enthusiasm  for  compulsory  military  service.      The 
foreman  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army  of  labour,  who  has  risen  by  his  intel- 
ligence, and  he  will  tell  you  :  "  I  wish  to  goodness  we  had  compulsory  military  service, 
and  all  our  men  were  being  drilled  and  trained  to  obey  someone.    They  are  out  of  hand. 
They  will  not  obey  me  or  anybody."      That  is  the  testimony  I  think  almost  invariably 
borne.     I  have  never  met  with  a  single  rebuff  during  the  many  years  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  sound  men  of  that  class.     This  country  is  supposed  to  be  a  business  country,  and 
to  view  things  in  a  business  light.  .  We  have  been  many  years  applying  to  the  principle 
of  National  Defence  an  amateur  policy.     But  no  business  man  would  ever  dream  of 
applying  amateurish  principles  to  the  business  of  civil  life.      A  factory  which  was  run 
by  amateur  workmen  and  amateur  foremen  would  be  little  likely  to  succeed.     Which 
of  us  would  trust  his  life  on  a  railway,  the  i^e'-snniiel  of  which  only  practised  their  voca- 
tion sometimes  of  an  evening  or  on  an  occasional  Saturday  afternoon,  the  signalman, 
for  instance,  putting  in  as  few  odd  hours  in  a  signal-box,  say  twenty  times  during  the 
year,  and  then  standing  with  other  signalmen  in  a  row  to  be  annually  inspected  ?    Yet  we 
entrust  our  home  defence  in  a  large  measure  to  amateurs.    The  rank  and  file  of  the  Volun- 
teers are  composed  of  admirable  stuff  ;  but  what  about  the  officers  ?    A  Volunteer  officer 
is  precluded  from  any  conceivable  possibility  of  knowing  his  trade.    He  has  no  chance. 
How  can  a  man  learn  such  a  very  serious  profession  as  that  of  a  soldier,  as  serious  as 
any  profession  can  be,  from  a  few  odd  hours  and  odd  afternoons,  a  fortnight's  encamp- 
ment and  casual  reading  ?     Besides  the  class  from  which  the  best  Volunteer  officer  is 
taken  is,  generally  speaking,  the  better  order  of  professional  men.     The  keen  professional 
man  has  naturally  his  first  pre-occupation  in  his  profession,  and  his  military  duties  can 
only  come  second.     Is  that  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  that  we  should  entrust  the 
command  of  men,  the  lives  of  men,  and  in  a  large  measure,  the  safety  of  an  Empire, 
to  men  whose  first  pre-occupation  is  not  the  duty  upon  which  so  much  depends,  a 
duty  of  which  at  the  most  important  moment  of  their  whole  lives  they  may  find  they 
know  nothing .'     If  we  are  to  be  invaded,  we  shall  not  be  invaded  by  second-rate 
troops,  but  by  the  best,  most  seasoned,  most  thoroughly  selected  troops  that  our  enemy 
can  bring  forward,  and  under  the  most  carefully  trained  officers  ;  and  against  these  we 
are  to  oppose  what,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  the  mere  residuum  which  is  left 
at  the  bottom  of  our  military  mixture.     Speaking  as  a  civilian,  and  as  the  father  of 
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sons,  the  mm-al  aspect  of  tliis  question  is  what  seizes  the  imagination  of  the  civilian 
most.  I  think  that  the  immense  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  this  country  by 
redeeming  the  nation  of  I  he  band  of  loafers  which  permeates  all  ranks  of  society  would 
be  inestimable.  They  are  in  every  grade  of  life,  these  men  who  will  never  willingly  do 
a  single  honest  stroke  of  work  for  their  country.  To  give  them  a  year's  discipline  at 
an  age  before  they  are  hardened  into  mere  loafers  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage, 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  everyone  connected  with  them.  Then  again  one  has  to 
remember  that  the  military  service  would  be  under  conditions  carefully  regulated  by 
the  best  military  talent  of  the  country,  and  could  be  hardly  other  than  a  physical  boon 
to  the  hundreds  of  weakly  lads  whom  the  pressure  of  poverty  or  even  the  wishes  of 
their  parents  prevent  from  ever  getting  a  real  spell  of  physical  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  reasonable  discipline.  Therefore,  these  considerations  have  for  many  years  made 
me  feel  that  compulsory  military  and  naval  service  was  the  only  possible  salvation 
of  my  country  from  an  evil  state  of  things  into  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  slipping 
more  rapidly  every  day.  Luxury  on  the  one  hand,  carelessness  on  the  other,  and  a 
besotted  ignorance  of  our  best  interests.  If  we  can  be  redeemed  from  that  state  of 
things  by  any  means  whatever— and  I  speak  absolutely  without  consideration  for  the 
moment  of  the  military  side  of  the  question— if  we  can  gain  such  a  moral  advantage 
by  a  system  like  this,  surely  we  shall  be  extremely  unwise  not  to  embrace  it. 

Colonel  F.  Graves  (late  Commanding  83rd  Regimental  District)  :— It  seems 
to  me  as  far  as  the  audience  is  concerned  to-day  that  the  case  for  "  Universal 
Service  "is  going  to  be  carried  almost  from  an  ex  parte  point  of  view.  As  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  said  last  time,  he  wanted  to  see  some  hian  who  hatl  the  pluck 
to  go  down  to  his  constituents  and  declare  himself  in  favour  of  compulsory  service. 
To-day  I  would  echo  that  by  saying  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  pity  that  we  are 
aU,  as  far  as  the  meeting  has  gone,  on  the  side  of  compulsory  service  in  some  form 
or  another.  We  should  like,  I  think,  to  see  somebody  else  stand  up  and  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  fight  on  behalf  of  the  voluntary  system.  However,  as  you  have  called  upon 
me,  I  think,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  has  been  taken  up  by  the  general 
principle  from  the  point  of  view  of  theory,  it  would  be  useful  perhaps  to  touch  on  a 
few  facts.  And  I  woul<l  take  as  my  first  text  the  remarks  of  two  gallant  officers  who 
opposed  universal  service  on  the  last  occasion,  one  being  Sir  Howard  Vincent  himself. 
In  dealing  with  him  I  would  just  refer  to  his  first  argument,  if  one  may  oven  call  it  an 
argument.  He  argues  that  the  adoption  of  any  form  of  universal  service  in  I'ur 
country  would  do  an  " irremediaVjle  injury  "  to  the  men  who  arc  traincil  between  IH 
and  23  years  of  age,  for  one  year.  In  that  matter,  all  I  can  say  is  tliat  judging  fmni 
the  good  effect  of  even  one  month's  training  on  the  Militia  Urigjule  under  my  comrnaml 
for  five  yeans,  judging  from  the  benefit  acknowledged  to  be  derived  by  the  ticrniaiis 
themselves  in  the  case  of  their  working-men,  I  say  that  any  system  wliicli  Ims  to  h.- 
bolstered  u[)  by  such  an  absurd  argument  as  that  must  be  rotten  U^  the  very  cove. 
Again,  Sir  Howard  Vincent  asks,  What  shall  we  gain  by  Mr.  Slice's  piopoHal  nitire  tliun 
we  have  now  .'  And  he  unfolded  to  ns  a  page  full  of  statistics  of  battalions,  brigiwlis. 
and  divisions.  Where  are  they  .'  On  the  paper  he  helil  in  his  hand  !  I  reply  by 
asking,  What  have  we  got  now,  and  wliat  are  we  supposol  to  have  under  the  voluntary 
sy-stem  .'  Under  the  voluntary  system  and  its  normal  conditions  of  service,  jmy, 
pension,  and  so  on,  we  arc  8uppo»e<l  lo  have  an  Army  complete  in  all  its  part.s,  lniin<il. 
and  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  often  used  to  say,  "rea«Iy  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing." But  have  we  got  it  /  I  my  that  wc  have  not  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  am 
prepare«l  to  prove  that  assertion  up  to  the  hilt.     If  our  voluntary  Bcrvice  hiwl  given  un 
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such  an  Army,. why  had  we  to  go  and  buy  up 25,000  Royal  Reservists  at  £22  a  head  ? 
These  Royal  Reservists  had  completed  their  12  years  and  were  outside  the  scope  of  the 
voluntary  system  altogether.  The  country  had  not  a  single  claim  upon  them.  They 
could  have  refused  to  go  :  but  because  our  voluntary  system  had  failed,  we  went  and 
paid  in  the  open  market  £22  a  head  for  them,  and  got  them.  What  are  we  doing  this 
verv  day  ?  We  are  buying  up  the  Reservists  in  India  to  the  tune  of  £16  10s.  a  head, 
and  we  have  something  like  15,000  of  them.  Why  ?  Because  the  voluntary  system 
has  failed.  Ag-ain.  we  got  20,000  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  12,000  South  African 
Constabulary  at  os.  a  day.  Why.'  We  have  gone  outside  the  ordinary  terms  of 
our  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  to  get  these  men  ;  the  voluntary  system  could 
not  give  them  to  us.  Why  had  we  to  go  outside  the  voluntary  terms  of  enlistment 
and  beg  of  40,000  Militia  and  Volunteers  to  come  to  our  help  ?  These  men  were  not 
enlisted  under  the  ordinary  terms  of  voluntary  enlistment  to  go  outside  the  country,  and 
we  had  to  go  and  get  them.  Why  ?  Because  the  voluntary  system  could  not  give  us  that 
40.000  men  we  wanted.  Again  I  quote  against  Sir  Howard  "Vincent  one  of  the  greatest 
known  authorities  on  military  matters  under  the  moon— I  quote  himself.  In  his  very 
ex'-cllent.  able,  and  thoughtful  article,  which  I  think  is  an  extremely  valuable  one,  which 
ap[>ears  in  the  JOURNAL  of  this  Institution  this  month,  he  tells  us  that  in  South  Africa 
alone  they  have  raised  90  corps,  equal  to  60,000  men.  In  the  South  African. 
Constabulary  there  are  12,000.  We  have  actually  gone  to  the  extent  of  employing 
national  Boer  scouts  to  the  number  of  4,000,  and  Colonials  14,000.  There  is  a  big  list. 
Of  the  latter  he  says^now  mark  these  words,  as  I  am  quoting  him  against  himself  :— 

"  Of  all  troops  they  can  be  least  spared Indeed,  the  war  could  not  have  been 

carried  on  without  them  '^  Why  ?  Because  the  voluntary  system  has  failed.  There 
is  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  I  sum  up  this  point  by  just  asking,  Does  the  bulk 
of  this  intellectual  and  intelligent  audience  realise  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  of  the 
2.jO,000  men  serving  the  Empire  in  South  Africa  over  one-half  have  been  drawn 
together  absolutely  outside  of  our  system  of  voluntary  service,  its  conditions  and  terms, 
simply  on  account  of  the  absolute  and  utter  failure  of  that  system  ?  Sir  John  Colomb, 
the  .other  opponent  of  the  universal  idea,  said  that  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Shee  had 
proveil  the  "  necessity"  of  universal  service.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Shee  is  called  upon  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  it.  I  think  the  facts  that  are  now  obtaining,  and  will  certainly 
arise  in  the  near  future,  will  prove  the  necessity  without  Mr.  Shee's  help  or  anybody 
else's  help.  Facts  will  prove  this.  I  will  just  quote  t^e  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting. 
His  report  says  that  last  year  there  was  a  reduction  of  2,000  recruits  ;  that  the  year 
1900  showed  a  reduction  on  1899.  And  mark  this— i«  a  time  of  war.  Infantry 
recruiting,  he  says,  is  "  unsatisfactory,"  and  that  it  is  a  "  matter  for  grave  con- 
sideration." Why  ?  Because  when  the  war  is  over,  when  that  peace  we  all  so  much 
desire  comes,  I  tell  you  authoritatively — I  have  had  it  on  what  I  consider  conclusive 
authority — we  shall  require  not  simply  a  normal  rate  of  something  like  40,000  recruits 
a  year,  but  we  shall  want  another  40,000  or  .50,000  over  and  above  that  to  fill  up  gaps. 
If  the  voluntary  system  cannot  supply  a  sufficient  Army  in  South  Africa  in  time  of 
war,  in  time  of  stress  and  public  enthusiasm,  is  it  going  to  supply  an  Army  when  that 
peace  comes  and  people  .say  : — "  It  is  all  right.  We  will  muddle  through  another  time 
as  we  have  done  this  time."  When  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  a  crucial  time  in  our 
national  history,  and  it  will  require,  as  the  Inspector-General  says,  the  very  gravest 
consideration  as  to  what  steps  must  be  taken  to  obviate  the  difficulties  we  are  in.  It 
comes  to  this.  It  is  a  question  of  expediency  at  present,  but  I  believe  it  will  become 
a  question  of  necessity  in  the  near  future.  In  five  great  countries  each  soldier  costs  on 
the  average  £42  a  year.     That  may  be  written  down  as  the  national  military  premium 
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of  insurance.  Tlie  cost  in  the  United  Kingilom  is  £123,  which  inchides  every  expense 
connected  with  the  soldier.  What  does  the  difference  between  the  £42  and  the  £123 
represent  ?  It  represents  a  great  fact  which  I  do  not  believe  the  British  public 
have  accepted  or  realised  yet.  and  perhaj^s  even  some  of  this  audience  hnvc  not 
realised  it.  IE  the  amount  of  the  national  military  insurance  ought  to  be 
only  £42  per  head,  in  what  does  the  difference  consist  between  that  and  the 
C123  ?  It  means  that  the  necessity  of  universal  military  service  is  admitted,  that 
balance  difference  representing'tbe  personal  ransom  paiil  by  the  non-fighting  tax-payer 
to  someone  to  go  and  do  his  work  for  him.  It  comes  to  this,  that  we  must  either 
double  that  personal  ransom  in  the  shape  of  ta.xation  for  extra  pay  or  we  must  have 
universal  militarj'^  service  in  some  shape  or  form.  1  should  just  like  to  say  two  or  three 
words  in  conclusion.  We  have  got  to  take  people  as  they  are  and  circumstances  as 
they  are,  and  not  quite  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be.  We  have  to  deal  with  deep- 
rooted,  long-lasting,  time-worn  prejudices.  I  believe  there  is  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
in  the  British  mind  to  the  word  '•  compulsion."  I  would  rather  use  the  word 
•universal."  I  object  very  strongly  to  another  word  in  Mr.  Shee's  lecture,  the  word 
■  sacrifice."  I  do  not  think  that  universal  military  service  ought  to  be  looked  upon  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  endured  grudgingly,  unwillingly,  half-heartedly, 
with  a  grumbling  submission.  We  have  to  remember  that  we  have  a  God-given 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  that  the  foundations  of  that  Empire  have  been 
dug  out  by  the  bayonet  point  and  the  sword  point,  and  have  been  embedded  in  the 
graves  of  our  brothers,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  that  Empire  has  been  set  up  and 
■■;mented  with  the  best  blood,  although  the  humblest  of  the  country.  I  saj'  then 
God  speed  the  day  when  universal  service  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  personal 
sacrifice,  but  shall  be  looked  upon  by  tlie  manhood  of  our  nation  as  a  glorious  heritage 
and  a  cherished  and  inalienable  privilege. 

Lieut.-Colonel  T.  H.  Baylis,  K.C.  (late  18th  Middlesex  V.R.C.)  :— I  have  great 
pleasure  in  saying  a  few  words  to-day,  as  one  of  the  oldest  Volunteers,  having  joined  in 
1H.59,  and  believing  that  it  is  essential  to  make  the  Services  more  attractive  by 
greater  privileges  and  exemptions,  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  obtain  pro- 
ficiency. The  lecturer  hxs  stated  thirteen  reasons  for  compulsory  service,  and  four 
objections  to  it.  The  first  objection  is  that  "  It  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject."  I  take  this  one  objection.  The  word  "compulsory"  is  repulsive  to 
a  free  people  with  free  institutions,  especially  where  it  interferes  with  personal  liberly, 
of  which  aji  Englishman  is  proud  all  over  the  world.  At  present,  public  opinion  is 
against  compulsory  cervice,  the  ro.r  jxi/H'/i  is  against  conscri|)tion  or  even  the  Ballot. 
1  need  only  reft;i-  to  the  .Militia  Ballot  Act.  IHOO,  which  contains  all  the  machinery  for 
jHitting  the  Ballot  Act  in  force,  yet  the  27th  section  provides  that  all  procee<lings  shall 
asc  and  be  8U8pende<l  until  directed  by  an  Order  in  ('ouncii.  That  Act  was  again 
re-enacted  by  the  Militia  Suspension  Act,  18155.  and  confirmed  to  the  present  time  by 
the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  1901.  Then  there  is  the  recent "  Volunteer  Act, 
I'.tOO,"  which  ena(rts  tiiat  for  the  wonls  "actual  or  apprehended  invasion  of  any  purl 
of  the  lJnit<!<l  Kingdom"  in  the  Volunteer  Act,  I Htilt,  there  shall  be  Kubstituteil  the 
words  "imminent  national  danger,"  or  "  grciit  emcrgen(ry,"  the  occoHion  U-itig  first 
")mmunicated  to  botli  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  if  not  sitting,  by  an  Order  in  Council 
lid  notified  by  proclamation.  Ft  is  all  very  well  to  say  a  thing  in  dc«irable,  hut  the 
juestion  is,  Is  it  practicable  .'  I  do  not  think  that  cumpnNoiy  service  is.  In  the  present 
-tateof  public  opinion,  the  Lcgi.slature  and  the  (Jovernment  wouM  not  venture  to  put 
in  force  the   Bidlot    Acts   or    miike   the    ScrviccH   eom[)ulsory.     Tin-    hrturer   furl  her 
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suggests  that  the  professional  Army  shall  remain  "  Voluntary,"  and  the  Army  for 
home  defence  "Compulsory";  the  two  can^not  co-exist.  1  cannot  but  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  lecturer  for  having  brought  the  subject  of  his  paper  so  ably  and 
forcibly  before  us,  and  hope  that  it  will  at  all  events  wake  up  public  opinion  before 
imminent  national  danger  or  great  emergency  arises,  when  it  may  be  too  late. 

Sir  Ralph  H.Knox,  K.C.B.(late  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War)  : — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Koman  or  the  Grecian  organisation, 
or  even  the  Swiss  organisation,  but  I  came  down  here,  having  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  the  debates  which  took' place  on  the  two  former  days,  prepared  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  paper,  which  I  confess  I  have  hardly  heard  spoken  about  while  I 
have  been  in  the  room.  The  general  question  of  liability  to  service  has  been  discus^jed 
very  freely,  and  everybody  seems  to  desire  universal  service.  Mr.  Shee  has  proposed 
a  method  of  carrying  it  out,  and  if  the  scheme  is  practicable  that  is  what  we 
want.  1  am  prepared  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Shee, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  scheme  he  has  proposad  presents  a  very 
large  number  of  difficulties.  To  the  general  principle  of  universal  service,  in  the 
defence  of  the  motherland,  I  believe  there  are  few  objectors— there  are  certainly - 
none  in  this  room.  As  has  been  stated,  the  liability  to  compulsory  service  exists 
upon  our  Statute  Book  in  the  Militia  Ballot,  and,  therefore,  the  principle  -is 
generally  acknowledged.  I  am  not  prepared  to  combat  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  • 
service  in  defence  of  the  country  is  a  very  popular  idea,  and  this  is  proved  by  that 
much-despised  force,  despised  apparently  even  by  some  members  of  it — the  Volunteers. 
I  can  remember  in  1859,  in  an  emergency,  how  men  of  all  ranks  rushed  to  join  the  Volun- 
teers uninvited,  absolutely  of  their  own  free  will,  offering  their  services  in  the  face  of  much 
discouragement  and  much  difficulty.  The  Volunteer  Force  has  existed  from  that  day  to 
this,  increasing  every  year  in  numbers  ;  so  much  so  that  this  fact,  which  is  not  generally 
recognised,  is  true,  that  50,000  men  have,  for  some  years  past  annually  joined  that  force, 
replacing  50,000  men  who  wisely  have  resigned  after  4  or  5  years'  service.  I  should  like 
to  see  more  Volunteers  than  there  are  now,  and,  as  you  all  know,  many  joined  last  year. 
The  number  given  in  the  Estimates,  which  I  looked  at  this  morning,  shows  that  300,000 
Volunteers  were  returned  as  efficient  on  the  1st  November  last,  which  proves,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  generally  amongst  the  young  and  active  members  of  the  community  a 
liability  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  the  country  is  not  unpopular.  But  when  we  come  to 
a  continuous  compulsory  service,  universal  liability,  a  different  question  arises.  Mr. 
Shee,  in  his  able  and  interesting  book,  and  in  his  lecture,  gives  the  numbers  which  he 
thinks  would  be  available  supposing  compulsory  service  were  introduced.  The  three 
points  I  should  like  to  lay  stress  upon  are  the  principles  or  conditions  upon  which  the 
service  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  suggested  organisation  and  the  cost.  I  find  that  the 
young  men  who  reach  the  age  of  20  each  year  in  this  country  amount  to  380,000.  Of 
that  number,  the  number  of  those  unfit,  according  to  the  pi'oportions  existing  in  the 
German  Army,  would  be  30,000 — 30,000  declared  physically  and  morally  unfit — which 
reduces  the  number  to  350,000.  It  is  proposed  by  the  lecturer  that  i0,000  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Navy  -I  presume  to  be  paid  for,  and  trained  by  the  naval  authori- 
ties. Certainly  the  naval  authorities  would  have  to  bear  some  charge  for  that  4:0,000. 
That  brings  the  number  down  to  310,000,  but  the  lecturer  assumes  that  there  would 
be  only  210,000  available.  That  leaves  a  difference  of  100,000  men.  I  can  see  no 
suggestion  as  to  how  this  310,000  is  to  be  reduced  to  210,000,  except  a  hint  that 
they  may  be  all  declared  unfit ;  but  to  believe  that  that  proportion  of  young  men  in 
this  country,  viz.,  one  out  of  every  three,  would  be  unfit  for  military  service  in   the 
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ilefence  of  their  couutry  is  a  wild  idea,  and  it  is  evident  they  cannot  be  rejected  on 
that  ground.  This  reduction  made  by  the  lecturer  from.  SIO.OOO  to  210,00i)  is 
obviously  made  for  some  purpose— he  wants  to  get  rid  of  that  100,000  men  somehow 
or  other.  Either  he  finds  the  Force  too  large,  according  to  his  notions  of  the 
necessity  of  the.  case,  or  they  cost  too  much.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind 
tliat  he  thinks  they  would  cost  too  much,  because  one  /of  the  most  prominent 
[iortions  of  his  scheme  is  that  he  is  going  to  hand  over  £12,000,000  of  the  Army 
money  to  the  Xavy  to  spend.  I  therefore  question  altogether  his  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  men  who  would  be  available  in  his  system.  If  the  810,000  were  annually 
raised  it  would  produce  a  Force  of  2,600,000,  but  if  the  Force  is  reduced  to  210,000, 
assuming  that  the  men  serve  for  10  years,  the  Force  producetl  would  be  1,840,000.  Now 
for  the  purpose  of  argument  let  me  take  the  210,000  as  the  figure,  producing  1,840,000 
a>  the  number  which  would  exist  with  the  colom-s  and  in  the  Reserve.  Can  it  be  called 
a  Force — 210,000  recruits  and  1,500,000  men  in  reserve .'  How  could  such  a  Force 
as  that  possess  a  continuity  ?  It  is  not  an  Army.  It  is  simply  a  mass  of  men.  Such  a 
proportion  of  reserves  to  men  with  the  colours,  those  men  being  mere  recruits  serving 
fur  their  one  j^ear,  would  give  no  cohesion  whatever.  But  what  a  number  of  highly- 
trained  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  be  needed  for  the  marshalling 
and  instruction  of  this  Force !  How  would  it  be  mobilised  .'  Out  of  such  a 
Force  as  that  could  even  the  .50,000  men  sent  from  our  shores  two  years  ago  be 
gathered  and  despatched  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  from  an  organisation  of  that 
kind  you  can  expect  no  Force  for  an  expeditionary  purpose  at  all.  The 
lecturer  seems  to  think  that  is  the  case,  because  he  says  he  must  have  20,000  men 
besides  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  But  20,000  men  are  not  sufficient  for 
our  purposes.  We  must  be  able  to  produce  a  thoroughly  trained  professional 
Force  ready,  as  soon  as  the  ships  are  ready,  to  embark  upon  expeditions,  far 
in  excess  of  20,000  men,  and  such  an  organisation  as  he  sets  afoot  certainly  would 
not  provide  it.  But  one  prominent  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  scheme  which 
lia.s  been  laid  down  by  the  lecturer  is  this,  that  the  whole  of  our  Regular  Army 
with  the  exception  of  the  20,000  men,  is  to  be  a  foreign  service  Army.  The  men- 
when  I  hey  are  enrolled  in  the  professional  Army  are  to  be  sent  abroad  practically  for 
their  lives,  certainly  for  the  whole  of  T;heir  service  with  the  colours.  Now,  that  is  a 
-vstem  which  has  been  thoroughly  condemned  by  everybody  who  has  liad  any 
.  xperietice  whatever  of  military  affaiis.  It  is  a  system  whicii  is  absolutely  unworkable. 
Locating  a  number  of  soldiers  abroad  to  serve  in  most  trying  climates  for  I  lie  whole  of 
their  military  service  is  a  system  which  destroys  the  Force  as  a  military  Force, 
:fn<l,  further,  is  most  destructive  and  trying  to  the  lives  and  healtii  of  the  men. 
N'!Xt,  I  would  deal  with  the  calculations  which  are  to  result  in  placing  at  tlie  disposiil 
.t  tlie  Navy  the  sum  of  £12,000,00(J  a  year.  In  llie  inleresting  little  book  whicli  we 
have  ail  read,  economics  were  to  be  effected  by  calling  in  the  ai<l  of  the  busincRs  mnn, 
but  confi  If.-nce  in  this  expedient  seems  to  have  waned,  and  a  new  dcvelopnient  appears 
in  the  lectun;.  It  may  have  been  hititwl  in  the  pamphlet,  though  not  .lecbired,  i)ut  it 
-!  distinctly  stated  now  that  the  conscripts  are  to  receive  a  "  merely  nominal  remuncra- 
iion."  This  means  that  the  con.script  is  to  serve  not  otdy  in  perwm,  but  in  purse. 
What  hapi>enH  in  rontiricntal  Armies  is  well  known.  The  soldier  is  mainly  support wl 
l)y  hi?  family  at  home— what  the  State  gives  is  a  most  nicagre  subsistence,  with  the 
ivsult  of  a  si.ecially  heavy  burden  on  the  pcKtrest  of  the  people.  No  pay  would  oprrate 
-imilarly  in  this  country.  More  than  half  the  families  in  this  kingdom,  each  consisting 
.>f  nearly  five  persons,  live  on  an  average  income  of  just  over  £100  a  year.  This  of 
.oursc  gives  no  margin  to  allow  the  forcible  wiih.lrawal  of  an  cainer,  ac«ompanicd  by 
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till'  ;uliliiii>ii;il  burden  on  the  family  of  a  charge  for  his  mainteaaiice  while  serving.  I 
believe  that  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  permit  this  heavy 
tax  to  be  imposed  on  the  industrial  classes,  but  would  insist  on  the  rnan  who  was  compelled 
to  serve  being  paid  quite  the  present  wage  in  return  for  his  time  and  labour.  Now,  the 
saving  of  £12,000,000  mainly  rests  on  this  proposal ;  but  let  us  see  whether,  even  with 
this  assistance,  the  result^tated  can  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  the  conscribed 
Army,  together  with  20,000  long-service  men  forming  the  special  Force  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  go  anywhere,  and  the  Army  serving  abroad  outside  India,  will  cost 
no  more  than  £18,000,000.  To  commence  with  the  last-mentioned  Force.  In  the 
lecture  the  foreign  Army  is  set  down  as  80,000  men,  but  the  Army  Estimates  of 
£30,000.000,  with  which  comparison  is  made,  provides  the  money  for  63,000  serving 
abroad. outside  India,  or  an  excess  of  33,000.  raising  the  number  of  tJie  so-called  pro- 
fessional Army  to  83,000.  The  sum  taken  for  each  man  in  the  paper,  viz.,  £110,  is  too 
great ;  £90  for  a  man  serving  abroad  is  nearer  the  cost,  and  at  this  rate  the  foreign 
service  Army  would  cost  £7, .500,000,  leaving  £10,.')00,000  for  the  home  conscribed  Army. 
Now,  how  does  this  work  out .'  I  first  take  the  officers  who  will  command  and  instruct 
this  constantly  changing  body  of  men.  The  present  number  would  obviously  be 
insufficient  for  a  Force  three  times  the  size,  1,000,000  of  the  men  being  trained  every 
year,  but  I  take  them  at  the  number  and  cost  provided  in  the  votes  of  1898.  These 
would  cost  £1,500.000;  the  non-commissioned  officers  similarly  estimated  would  cost 
another  £  1,500,000.  And  the  horses,  guns,  reserves  of  stores,  and  administrative  charges 
are  taken  at  a  sum  of  £2,000,000.  In  all  £5,000,000,  but  evidently  much  less  than 
the  expense  would  be.  This  sum,  however,  added  to  £7,500,000,  making  a  total  of 
£12,500j000,  leaves  £5,500,000  for  the  conscripts.  Now  to  calculate  the  charge  for 
the  conscripts  :  210,00')  men  are  to  train  for  one  year  ;  but  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
one  third  of  these,  are  to  have  1^  years,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  original  body  is  to  be 
traineil  in  alternate  years  for  a  month  during  the  first  five  years  of  service  and  for  a 
fortnight  twice  during  the  second  five  years.  Allowing  for  a  decrease  annually  in  the 
210,000  men,  which  will  bring  them  down  in  their  last  year  to  about  165,000, 
■I  calculate  that  the  equivalent  to  292,000  men  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  each 
year  for  the  whole  year.  This  numlx-r  divided  into  £5,500,000  gives  a  sum  of  £18  10s. 
to  meet  the  whole  expenses  of  the  year  for  each  man.  Truly'  a  problem  for  our 
business  man.  Now,  the  total  cost  of  an  infantry  private  soldier  per  annum  may  be 
taken  at  £48  10s.  The  pay,  however,  is  to  go  ;  this  helps  us  to  the  extent  of^  £18. 
His  rations  and  messing  allowance  must,  I  fear,  also  go  at  £10,  with  some  portion  of 
bis  clothing  at  £2— total,  £30.  In  this  way  we  should  get  down  to  the  figure  £18  lOs. 
avaihible.  With  this  money  he  could  have  some  clothes,  his  rifle  and  ammunition,  his 
barrack-room  and  transport,  and  also  his  doctor,  whoss  care,  under  the  circumstances,  will 
certainly  be  needed.  No,  my  Lord,  this  scheme  for  universal  compulsory  service  is  not 
practicable.  If  the  men  are  to  serve  continuously  for  a  year,  pay,  rations,  and  full 
clothing  must  be  provided  ;  and,  so  far  from  a  saving  of  £12,000^000  being  available 
for  the  Navy,  the  cost  would  amount  to  from  £30,0'J0,000  to  £35,000,000,  against  a 
sum  of  £28.003,000  now  taken  as  the  total  of  the  normal  Army  Estimates,  even  on  the 
assumption  that  the  annual  contingent  can  be  limited  to  210,000  men. 

Major  W.  H.  S.  Heron-Maxwell  (late  Royal  Fusiliers)  . — As  a  whole-hearted 
believer  in  the  cause  Mr.  Shee  is  so  ably  championing,  I  beg  to  ex[)ress  my  great 
admiration  of  his  work.  I  would  urge  that  the  Press  be  approached  with  the  view 
of  educating  the  mass  of  the  people  to  recognise  that  "universal  service"  alone  can  fit 
OS  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Empire  and  enable  us  to  meet  the  chances  of  war 
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without  panic.  A  great  American  has  said  that  "  The  destinies  of  individuals  are  ever 
subordinate  to  the  public  weal."  ilay  we  as  a  nation  re-echo  those  words  and  act  up 
to  them  I 

Lieut.-Colonel  E.  M.  Holdex,  4th  Hn.  The  Cameronians  (Scottish  Rifles) : — At  this 
stage  of  the  discussion  it  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  youi'  time  for  long.  But  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  the  hope  of  their  having  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
arguments  which  have  been  already  adduced  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  compulsory, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  universal  military  service  for  home  defence.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  by  some  people  in  this  country,  and  even  in  this  room,  that  the  principle  is 
a  new  one.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  From  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  documents 
reach,  universal  military  service  for  home  defence  has  been  the  law  of  the  land.  Down 
to  the  year  1757  this  principle  was  religiously  enforced  in  regard  to  service  in  the  old 
Fyrd  and  the  Militia.  In  that  year  the  ballot  for  the  Militia  was  introduced,  which 
remains  on  the  Statute  Book  to  this  day,  and  Lord  Wemyss  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  it  was  put  into  operation  as  late  as  the  year  1831,  in  his  own  lifetime.  The 
supersession  of  the  Volunteer  force — which  occasions  so  much  concern  in  certain 
quarters — by  a  compulsory  Militia  is  again  no  novelty,  for  the  same  thing  occurred  in 
1808,  when  the  local  Militia  gradually  superseded  the  Volunteer  force  of  that  period. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  country  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  Volunteer 
force  and  for  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  kept  it  alive.  But  why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  maintain  such  a  force  .'  It  is  a  principle  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  besides 
bjing  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land,  that  everyone  who  receives  the 
protection  of  society  owes  a  return  to  the  State  for  the  benefit.  The  very  existence  of 
the  Volunteer  force  is  to  my  mind,  therefore,  a  standing  reflection  upon  every  able- 
bodied  man  who  is  not  serving  or  who  has  not  seen  service  in  some  branch  of  the  jiaval 
or  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  Every  honourable  man  should  bear  his  share  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  his  home,  and  his  fireside  ;  and  it  is  surely  an  anomaly  that, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  disturbance  in  the  streets,  the  police  are  empowered  in  the  King's 
name  to  call  upon  the  public  to  render  assistance,  in  the  event  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  being  at  .stake  we  can  make  no  similar  call  upon  able-bodied  men  to  lend 
a  hand.  It  is  very  .satisfactory  to  find  so  many  people  in  this  room  agreeing  in  the 
principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Shee,  but  the  British  public  and  the  man  in  the  street 
TCiuire  conversion  to  the  same  vicv  of  the  matter  if  wt;  are  to  hope  for  success. 
Colonel  Cave,  to  whom  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  o|)i)Osed,  attaches  great  weight  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  recent  competitiim  for  the  gold  medal  of  this  Institution,  on  the  very 
subject  which  we  are  now  discus.sing,  the  two  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  essays 
which  a<lvocated  voluntary  as  opposed  to  compulsory  service.  I  am  sure  it  will  interest 
my  gallant  friend  to  learn  that  in  1871,  when  a  far  greater  number  of  officers  compct<  'I 
in  an  essay  on  the  same  subject,  the  gold  medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  the  essay 
of  Colonel  II.  \V.  L.  Jlime,  U.A.,  which  ailvocated  universal  conscription,  as  the  ordy 
answer  to  the  recruiting  ijucstion.  That  essay  shows  evidence  of  great  ability  and 
research,  and  I  .strongly  rwommend  its  study  by  those  interested  in  this  imporlaiii 
subject.  It  has  been  asked  by  some  .speakers  wliiither  recruiting  for  the  Army  iuin  so 
unsatisfactory  a  condition  as  to  justify  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Iccrtnrer.  To  my 
minrl,  universal  military  service  would  Ix'  desirable  in  however  satisfactory  a  condition 
recruiting  were.  But  we  know  that  since  the  intro<luctioti  of  a  Standing  Army  this 
country  has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  voluntary  means  a  constant  ajid  never- 
failing  supply  of  desirable  recruits,  and  we  know  that  this  difficulty  ha.s  now  assume<l 
such  alarming  proportions  as  to  render  doubly  desirable  the  necessity  for  a  change,  or 
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rather  a  reversion  to  the  principles  of  nuiversal  service  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  open  to  question  whether  we  are  altogether  justified,  strictly 
speaking,  in  boasting  of  our  Army  as  a  voluntary  one.  Every  recruit  enlists,  it  is  true, 
of  his  own  free  will,  but  I  know  sufficient  about  recruiting  to  be  aware  that  a  large 
proportion  adopt  the  profession  of  arms  because  they  have  no  other  option.  Want  of 
work  and  misfortune  are  responsible  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  recruits  to  our  much- 
boasted  voluntary  Army.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  great  difficulty  is  a  sufficient  Army 
for  foreign  service  anywhere  in  the  world.  That  Mr.  Shee's  scheme  will  give  a 
sufficient  Array  for  home  defence  is  certain.  That  it  will  solve  the  former  difficulty  i& 
not  so  certain,  although  I  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  as.sume,  from  our  experience  of 
the  volunteering  for  service  in  South  Africa,  that  it  will  do  so.  I  am  not  troubled  with 
the  fear  entertained  by  some  people  that  universal  service  for  home  defence  will  sap 
the  volunteering  spirit ;  but  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing universal  service  in  Ireland,  in  view  of  the  element  of  disloyalty  and 
hostility  to  this  country  which  prevails  there.  I  understand  that  the  lecturer 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  to  the  details  of  his  scheme  ;  otherwise  I  should 
be  inclined  to  query  some  of  his  financial  conclusions,  and  to  doubt  whether  the 
wage-earning  classes  in  this  country  who  have  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
homes,  will  submit  to  be  called  away  from  their  work  for  a  whole  year  for  a  merely 
nominal  fee.  I  think  they  will  have  to  be  paid  a  fair  wage.  These,  however,  are 
matters  of  detail,  and  do  not  affect  the  principle  of  universal  service  which  the  lecturer 
has  so  ably  advocated,  and  with  which  I  am  in  hearty  agreement.  I  do  trust  that 
should  such  a  scheme  be  introduced  there  will  be  no  exemption,  and  that  the  duke,  the 
parson,  and  the  peasant  will  be  equally  liable. 

Colonel  F.  H.  Mocjntsteven  (3rd  Bn.  Devonshire  Regiment,  late  Captain 
R.M.L.I.)  : — I  have  taken  great  interest  in  this  question  since  the  days  of  the  Crimean 
War,  when  I  well  remember  seeing  foreign  mercenary  troops  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Plymouth  garrison,  and  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  our  Government  may  never  again  be 
compelled  to  engage  foreign  mercenaries  to  perform  duties  which  should  properly  devolve 
on  the  manhood  of  this  country.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  asa  motive  power,  the  English  Channel  is  not  such  a  formidable  barrier  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  sailing-ships,  when  Napoleon  contemplated  an  invasion  of  these 
shores  ;  and  considering  the  marvellous  inventions  of  recent  years,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  advantage  we  possess  in  our  sea  frontier  may  be  still  further  reduced  in  the 
future,  when  we  may  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  Continental  Powers  whose  whole 
minhood  is  trained  to  arms.  Do  we  at  present  possess  a  Home  Defence  Army 
sufficiently  trained  and  disciplined  to  meet  the  picked  troops  of  a  hostile  force,  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  disaster  to  our  Fleet,  might  be  landed  on  our  shores  ?  I  think  that 
few  soldiers  of  experience  would  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  our  Colonies  which  have  rendered  us  such  splendid  assistance  in  the  present 
war  would  be  powerless  to  aid  us  in  the  event  pf  a  sudden  invasion  ;  we  must  rely 
entirely  on  ourselves  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed 
France  when  the  Germans,  having  defeated  the  French  Regular  Army,  contemptuously 
bru-ihed  aside  the  armed  but  undisciplined  peasantry  in  their  march  on  Paris,  I  think 
it  is  time  we  trained  and  disciplined  the  male  population  of  these  islands  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  make  them  capable  of  successfully  resisting  any  force  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  encounter.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  I  have  been 
responsible  for  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  young  soldiers— some  of  these  were 
by  no  means  good  specimens  of  what  young  Englishmen  should  be  ;  however,  after  a 
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few  months  of  steady  drill  and  discipline,  their  improvement,  both  moral  and 
physical,  was  wonderful  Later  on  I  took  several  hundred  of  these  young  soldiers  to 
^'■uth  Africa,  where  I  witnessed  their  steady  behaviour  under  fire,  also  their  considerate 
■■induct  towards  the  Boer  women  and  children  when  the  latter  were  removed  from 
their  farms  ;  this  experience  only  confirms  the  belief  I  have  always  held,  that  it  would 
bs  of  great  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  also  to  the  community,  if  the  young  men  of 
this  country  were  so  trained  as  to  make  them  efficient  in  the  use  of  a  rifle,  and  I 
Ijelieve  such  training  might  very  well  take  place  under  canvas  in  the  summer  without 
materially  interfering  with  ordinary  avocations,  probably  a  great  many  of  these  men 
having  developed  a  taste  for  soldiering,  would  join  the  ranks  of  the  foreign  service 
Army. 

Commander  The  Hon.  Henry  N.  .SHORE,  R.N.  (Retired)  : — The  duty  incumbent  on 
every  citizen  of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  his  country  is,  I  fear,  pretty  generally 
recognised  as  an  abstract  doctrine  which  never  requires  to  be  translated  into  practice. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  persuading  people  that  the  duty  is  incumbent  on  them  at  the 
present  time.  Hence,  like  the  copy-book  maxims  which  were  instilled  into  us  by 
frequent  repetition  at  school,  this  duty  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  The  objections  which  are  advanced  against  the  doctrine  of  compulsory 
service  usually  take  the  following  form  :  "  I  admit  the  justice  of  the  contention  as  to 
the  duty  of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  the  country  ;  but  I  do  not  recognise  the  necessity 
I  if  putting  it  into  practice  at  the  present  time  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  look  on  the  analogy 
which  you  have  drawn  between  the  condition  of  this  country  and  the  Continental 
States  as  an  entirely  false  one.  With  the  latter  compulsory  service  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  :  seeing  that  the  War  Ministers  have  merely  to  press  a  button  and  give  the 
order  '  March  ! '  and  the  armed  hosts  march  ;  and  woe  betide  the  nation  that  is  not 
prepared  to  meet  and  defeat  the  inva<ler  on  the  frontier  I  With  Great  Britain  it  is 
different.  Providence  has  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  waters,  with  a  wide  and  deep 
litch  between  us  and  the  armed  hosts  of  the  Continent,  which  forms  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  march.  The  Navy  is  our  defence,  and  experts  a.ssure  us  that,  as  long 
as  the  Navy  is  sufficiently  powerful  and  efficient  we  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  as 
to  inva.sion.  Napoleon,  after  subjugating  the  entire  Continent,  and  commandeering  its 
armed  forces,  and  after  spending. several  millions  in  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  this 
Kingdom,  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat 
from  the  coa.st.  And  what  Napoleon  with  the  armed  forces  of  Europe  at  his  back  failed, 
to  accoropiish  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  attempted  by  any  sane  person  at  the  present  day. 
B<Mi(le.s,  wc  have  thriven  very  well  for  1,000  years  without  compulsory  service,  aii<l  I- 
fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  turning  the  country  upside  down  in  preparation  for  a  purely 
imaginary  danger."  Now,  all  this  may  be  very  shortsighted,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  trutli  in  It  ;  and  until  people  can  be  brought  to 
rccogni.se  the  danger  of  their  prwition,  it  is  useless  preaching  thctloctrinc  of  compnlsjiry 
-frvicc  as  a  sort  of  panacea  for  all  our  social  ills.  Unless  people  can  be  persuivlcd  tliat 
:iiva.sion  is  not  ordy  inmsible,  Imt  extremely  probaljle,  and  tliat  they  invited  it  by 
their  careless  contempt  of  danger,  they  will  never  eonscnt  to  be  compelled  to  serve 
their  country.  '•  Lil>crty,"  as  an  intelligent  t'ersian  traveller  remarked,  after  visiting 
Kngland  in  17'.t'.i,  "maybe  considererl  aa  the  idol,  or  tutelary  deity  of  the  KnglJBh." 
An>l,  he  continties  :  •' The  mo.it  con.'Jpicuous  defect  in  the  English  character  i.s  pride. 
Puffed  up  with  their  power  and  gool  fortune  for  the  last  50  years,  thi-y  are  not  appre- 
hensive of  adversity  and  take  no  pains  to  avert  it."'     If  disaster  overtakes  uh,  it  will  not 

'  rnirehof  Mirza  Ahii  Tahh  Khan.     Lomlon,  1810. 
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be  for  want  of  candui  friends  nor  warning  voices.  An  "  English  Officer,"  in  a  series  of 
Lrtterx  from  Spain,  published  in  1779,  admonished  his  countrymen  in  very  much  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  the  present  lecturer.  "  The  militai-y  character,"  he  wrote,  "  was 
always  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  seems  now  to  be  becoming  highly  necessary 
again.  Our  political  place  in  Europe  may  soon  be  such  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  all  to  learn  to  fight  ;  the  number  and  situation  of  our  enemies  may 
make  a  constant  guard  and  general  discipline  as  necessary  to  us  as  to  any  other  military 
nation:  and  we  are  constantly  subject  to  this  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  our 
enemies.  I  could  wish  it  were  again  a  fashionable  part  of  education  for  most  of  our 
young  gentlemen  to  serve  a  few  years.  To  neglect,  discourage,  and  cry  down  the 
military  spirit,  as  is  usual  witii  us  in  time  of  peace,  is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  If 
country  gentlemen  are  weak  enough  to  be  jealous  of  their  defenders,  why  do  they 
not  learn  to  defend  themselves  /  It  is  when  a  small  and  separate  part  only  of  a  nation 
is  military,  that  the  nation  is  in  a  real  state  of  danger  and  debility  ;  and  our  safety 
would  every  way  consist  in  military  knowledge  and  practice  being  common  and  general 
among  us."  And  he  goes  on  to  express  the  hope  that,  in  time,  "there  will  be  wisdom 
enough  to  render  the  education  of  all  ranks  somewhat  military  ;  this,  I  think,  indis- 
pensable, and  believe  that  no  State  can  be  lasting  where  the  people  have  lost  the  use  of 
arms.  ...  the  use  of  arms,  and  a  liberal  kind  of  discipline,  will  confer  a  certain 
dignity  of  mind,  and  the  people  become  thence,  not  less,  but  more  capable  of  order, 
obedience,  and  regularity,  and  might,  therefore,  be  more  safely  trusted  with  liberty. 
-  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  the  martial  spirit  will  spread  and  take  root  among  us,  and 
that  a  general  circulating  Militia,  in  which  all  serve  in  their  turn,  will  at  length  be 
established,  so  as  to  supply  a  small  but  well-disciplined  Army,  and  render  the  people 
more  mihtary  and  more  orderly."  Had  these  opinions,  which  were  promulgated  in  1779 
been  acted  on,  how  much  suffering,  and  wasteful  extravagance  in  consequence  of  unreadi- 
ness for  war,  would  the  nation  have  been  spared  !  And  yet  120  odd  years  after,  the  same 
warning  has  to  be  reiterated  by  the  lecturer,  who  has  just  now  so  ably  expounded  the 
duty  of  citizenship.  Of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  regular  military  training,  as  suggested  by  the  lecturer,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  But  why  defer  it  to  the  age  of  18— till  vicious  habits  have  become  engrained 
in  the  system,  and  the  youths  of  our  cities  have  become  Hooligans^ — a  danger  to 
society,  and  a  curse  to  the  country  ?  Surely,  we  cannot  begin  to  teach  the  duties  of 
citizenship  too  early.  Why  not  engraft  discipline,  and  a  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle  on  to  the  existing  educational  systems  of  the  Kingdom  .'  Just  think  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  month  spent  under  canvas  every  year,  under  strict  military 
discipline,  and  under  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  with  abundant  opportunities  for 
practice  at  the  target  I  Surely,  one  month  could  well  be  spared  out  of  the  two  months  of 
idleness  which  the  well-to-do  youth  of  the  land  consider  necessary  for  their  salvation 
every  summer  .'  The  ta^te  thus  imparted  for  military  pursuits  would  bear  abundant 
fruit  in  after  years,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  a  further  development  of  the  system.  It 
would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  "compulsory  service,"  which  after  all  is  but  the 
outward  expression  of  a  voluntary  act  of  a  free  people,  by  which  they  exercise  a  little 


A  •■  Ilooligiiu     lia.T  recently  been  defined  by  the  secretary  of  a  charitable  society 
MS  •'  one  who  might  have  been  saved  from  a  reckless  and  dangerous  life  by  careful 

early  protection  and  training It  is  admitted  that  physically,  and  very 

often  mentally,  this  class  of  youth  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  other  ;  in  short,  for 
want  of  early  training  the  nation  is  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  its  best 
citizens." — H.  N.  S. 
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self-denial,  and  sarrender  a  very  small  amount  of  boasted  "  liberty  " — -which,  at  present, 
is  so  shamefully  abused  by  a  section  of  the  community- — for  the  good  of  the  country 
But  why  call  it  "  compalsory  "  service,  which  is  a  word  of  offence  to  so  mxny  people  .' 
Why  not  call  it  "  universal  service,"  and  thus  take  the  sting  out  of  it  .' 

Fleet  Engineer  Geokge  Quick,  R.N.  : — I  beg  leave  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  In  all  engineering  >vork  there  is  what  is 
known  as  a  "  margin  of  safety,"  which  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
structure.  In  the  Tay  Bridge,  which  was  destrojed  28th  December,  1879,  the  designer 
imagined  that  he  had  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety  to  obtain  the  security  of  the 
structure.  Other  engineers  had  denounced  the  bridge  as  deficient  in  strength.  The 
bridge  had  stood  for  several  months,  and,  consequently,  there  was  some  evidence  that 
the  designer  was  right  and  the  critics  wrong.  But  the  bridge  fell  before  a  gale,  antl 
then  it  was  easily  proved  that  the  margin  of  safety  had  never  been  large  fenough,  that 
the  bridge  had  been  badly  dctigtied,  hadly  comtntcted,  and  badly  maimtnined.  For 
^many  years  the  people  of  this  Empire  have  believed  that  they  have  had  a  sufficient 
margin  of  sifety  for  these  islands  in  their  Fleet  and  voluntary  service  system.  It  has 
been  in  vain  that  the  grand  old  warriors  who  had  built  up  the  Empire  warned  the 
people  that  the  forces  of  destruction  in  other  countries  had  grown  enormously  in 
power,  that  circumstances  had  changed,  that  we  could  no  longer  lely  on  the  immunities 
we  had  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  that  our  "margin  of  safety  "  as  a  nation  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  and  spoke  in  vain.  General  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  the  hero  of  Aliwal,  on  17th  May,  1859,  with  his  fifty  years  of  war  experience, 
writing  on  the  security  of  these  islands,  said  -.^ — "  I  would  gradually  enrol  every  man 
in  England  who  has  a  vote  and  teach  them  to  .i/tout.''  Again  on  6th  February,  1800,  he 
wrote  : — "  My  war-cry  for  ?]nglantl  has  ever  been  '  Arm  the  people.'  Pluck  enough 
they  have,  and,  with  prompt  obedience,  Englan<rs  Regular  Army,  so  nobly  supported 
and  its  numbers  so  increased  can,  may,  and  will  defy  the  devil.  I^et  our  watchword 
be,  '  Arm  the  people.' "  In  the  Journals  which  this  Institution  has  issued  during  the 
last  fortj' years  are  to  be  found  recorded  the  opinions  of  many  naval  and  military 
officers,  whicli  .show  the  same  statesmanlike  foresight  as  those  of  the  old  warrior  Sir 
Harr^'  Smith,  but  the  people  and  Government  have  been  blind — a  case  of  cataract  in 
both  eyes — and  all  the  shouting  in  the  world  will  not  enable  the  blind  (o  see.  It 
remained  for  the  farmers  of  South  Africa  to  partially  remove  the  cataract  from  one  of 
our  eyes.  It  has  been  a  painful  operation  extending  ov«r  two  years,  but  it  has  been  s^^ 
far  only  very  slightly  successful.  Whether  it  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  sec 
the  necessity  of  casting  aside  the  cowardlj'  and  imbecile  jjrcjudicc  we  have  against 
doing  our  natural  <luty  to  ourselves,  our  country,  ami  our  King  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
we  have  become  so  utterly  fiecadent  as  to  refuse  to  do  our  natural  duty — that  is,  to 
refuse  to  adopt  universal  military  training — we  will  deserve,  and  shall  undoubtedly  get, 
what  Sir  Harry  Smith  described  as  "a  touch  of  tlic  blessings  of  Tortona,"  which  may 
be  interpreted  as  the  inviinion  of  ?]iigland  ami  the.  ruin  of  our  Empire.  Tlie  assertions 
of  the  extreme  naval  school  tiiat  a  powerful  Navy  coinbincd  witli  fiur  voluntary 
military  .system  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Kmpirc  is  entirely  disproved  by  <>ur 
position  in  Africa  to-day.  H  those  valiant  pundits  who  desired  to  go  to  war  with 
Turkey  on  account  of  the  Armenians  ha<l  been  in  power,  I  beg  to  ask  liow  our 
voluntary  system  would  have  supported  a  war  in  Turkey  and  in  South 
Africa  ?     J    maintain  as  strongly  as  anyone  that   we  want  a  really  powerful  Navy 
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with  more  naval  ports  on  oar  east  coafet,  enlarged  dockyards,  move  torpedo  stations,  that 
our  mercantile  marine  should  receive  subsidies  of  £6,000,000  per  annum  to  provide  a 
»uhi<idMri/   )uival  reserre  of  cruisertt  and   Brifisli  seamen.     But  all  these  would  not 
suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy  in  war.    We  should  want  an  immense  reserve  of 
trained  fighting  men  for  our   Royal  Navy  to  replace  casualties  and  to  man  pur  ships  in 
the  reserve,  and  the  ships  which  I  hope  we  shall  capture  from  the  enemy.     But  if  some 
good  magician  would  present  us  immediately  with  100  of  the  most  powerful  battle-ships 
and  300  of  the  finest  cruisers,  the  needs  of  our  Empire  would  still  demand  that  every 
British  man  and  boy  should  receive  military  training  in  order  that  our  strength  should 
be  proportionate  to  our  size,  and  that  our  people  should  be  able,  under  any  eircum- 
s^a/iees,  to  defend  themselves,  not  only  on  the  sea,  but  also  on  every  ^uare  inch  of  land 
of  which  the  Empire  consists.     But  even  if  we  knew  we  should  not  be  called  on  to 
figlit  on  our  own  islmds,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  universal  military 
training  in  order  to  improve  the  physical  strength  and  stamina  of  our  people,  so  that 
foreign  nations    should    not    overwhelm    us    with  their  superior  numbers  and- their 
improveti  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  character,  which  they  have  derived  and  are  still 
accumulating    from    their    universal    compulsory    military    service.       Unfortunately 
statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a  terrible  falling  off  in  the  physical  strength  and 
fecundity  of  the  British  people,  and  that  we  are  rushing  downhill  with  fatal  rapidity. 
But  this  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  treated  of  in  this  discussion.     One  point  I  would 
wish  to  call  attention  to,  that  is,  the  great  disproportion  between  the  number  of  men 
and  women  in  these  islands,  the  number  of  women  in  excess  of  men  being  1,278,000  ; 
whilst  in  other  nations  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  men  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
women,  in  -Great  Britain  there  are  106  women  to  100  men,  but  in  Russia  there  are  121 
men  to  100  women.     This  does  not  appear  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  until  we 
consider  that  out  of  our  population  of  41, ."500,000  we  have  only  20,160,000  males  of  all 
ages  to  draw  upou  for  our  fighting  men  ;  whereas  out  of  11, .500, 000  of  Russians  of  both 
sexes  there  would  be  upwards  of  22,750,000  of  males  to  draw  upon  for  fighting  men,  or 
2,500.000  more  males  than  we  have.     This  means  tkat  out  of  the  same  mimber  of  _people 
the  Russians  co^tld  jjroduce  nearly  400,000  more  worhing-men  and  fighting -men  than  we 
could  do  in  any  case.     I  have  mentioned  this  to  prove  the  most  urgent  necessity  we  are 
u:ider  that  every  boy  under  18  shall  be  compelled  to  undergo  military  drill  to  prepare 
him  not  only  for  his  military  or  naval  duties,  but  also  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  body  and  a  sound  mind  for  his  everyday   work  :  for  at  present  we  are  as 
deficient  of  vigorous,  healthy  working-men  as  we  are  of  fighting-men.     This  question  of 
drill  for  all  our  boys,  tJie  cultivation  of  physical  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  connection  with  providing  a  real  fighting  naval  reserve  for 
a  great  naval  war.     The  period  of  greatest  physical  development  is  from  11  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  compulsory  military  training  should  be  carried  on. 
That  is  the  most  receptive  age  when  the  moral  and  physical  character  can  be  most 
easily  and  most  permanently  impressed  for  good.     It  is  also  the  period  when  the  wage- 
earning  capacity  is  very  small  and    employment  difficult  to  obtain.      This  physical 
training  would  vastly  increase  the  working  value  of  our  young  men  and  would  repay 
its  cost  ten  times  over.     Lord  Meath  has  proved  that  it  can  be  easily  and  economically 
carried    out   all  over   the   country  if    the    Government   will  but   give  a   little   aid. 
If  the  lads  between  14  and  18  were  efficiently  trained   under  the  military  authoritlex 
their  six  months'  service  in  the  Militia  would  turn  them  out  more  highly  disciplined 
and  more  .skilful  soldiers  than  a  whole  year  spent  in  the  Militia  without  the  preliminary 
training  as  lads  above  referred  to.     But  the  Militia  must  contain  large  numbers  of 
artillery,  engineers,  and  mounted  rifles,  and  these  branches  require  far  more  technical 
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and  practical  traiuing  than  infantry  :  therefore,  the  men  of  these  .special  arms  should 
have  a  fall  year's  training,  and  they  should  receive  a  .higher  rate  of  pay  than  the 
infantry  in  consequence  of  their  extra  work  and  greater  length  of  training.  By  this 
arrangement  we  could,  train  the  same  number  of  men,  250,000  annually^  as  proposed  by 
the  able  lecturer,  but  a  very  great  saving  of  time  and  money  would  be  effected.  The 
maximum  number  of  men  under  training  at  any  time  would  be  only  150,000.  Of  these 
50,000  men  would  be  trained  for  one  year  for  the  artillery,  engineers," and  mounted 
rifles  ;  and  two  batches  of  100.000  each  would  be  trained  for  six  months  as  infantry — 
the  training  of  the  first  100,000  men  might  extend  from  the  10th  January  to  25th 
June,  and  the  training  of  the  second  100,000  men  from  the  l«t  July  to  the  15th 
December.  Thus  two-fifths  of  the  establishment  charges  as  regards  barracks, 
instructional  staff  of  officers,  food  and  pay  would  be  saved,  and  in  addition  tlie 
industrial  labour  market  would  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  only  150,000  men  for 
a  whole  year,  although  2.50,0)0  men  would  be  thoroughly  well  disciplined  and  trainedfor 
fighting  every  year.  Whatever  plan  of  universal  military  training  and  of  Militia 
service  may  be  adopted,  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  number  of  men  in  our  rolunfari/ 
service  Regular  Army  icill  not  he  reduced.  If  the  system,  which  the  lecturer  has 
so  ably  set  forth,  or  some  efficient  modification  thereof,  be  adopted,  I  am  convinced  thit 
it  will  beneficially  affect  all  our  Regular  Forces.  In  the  first  place,  recruiting  will  be 
facilitatetl  and  enlistment  become  most  popular,  because  thousands  of  high-spirited 
young  men  will  enter  the  Army  joyfully  when,  having  already  acquired  the  necessary 
drill  and  discipline,  that  preliminary  drudgery  of  barrack-square  drill  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  after  they  have  joined  the  Regulars.  Their  early  time  in  the  Army  will 
then  be  employed  in  real  battle-training  and  camp-life,  which  will  attract  thousands  of 
gallant  fellows  who  have  been  hitherto  kept  out  of  the  Army  by  dread  of  the  goose- 
step  and  the  pipeclay.  And,  more  important  still,  desertion  will  be  marvellously 
reduced  when  our  boys  have  learnt  the  alphabet  of  military  duty  before  they  enter  the 
Army.  Our  military  and  naval  efficiency  ultimately  rests  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  men  and  women  of  England,  and  I  can  at  ka.st  claim  that  I  have  not  spoken 
without  .some  study  of  the  town  and  country  population  of  this  and  othar  lands.  In 
1877,  I  wrote  officially  to  the  Admiralty  to  point  out  the  necessity  there  was.  even 
then,  for  mechanics  and  firemen  in  the  Navy  to  have  thorough  military  training. 
Twenty-five  years'  further  experience  has  only  confirmed  my  conviction  that  universal 
military  training  is  the  best  foundation  for  our  physical  and  moral  well-being,  for  our 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  efficiency,  and  for  our  colonising  enterprises. 

Major  A.  C.  Vate  (2t)th  (Duke  of  Coniiauglit's  Own)  Baluch  Infantry):— 
I  welcome  Mr,  Slice's  [)r(>position,  if  only  on  the  giound  of  the  national  bciitfit 
of  providing  military  employment  for  the  '•unemployed."  Firstly,  a.s  a  me;ins  of 
relieving  the  country  of  a  portion  of  the  pauper  incubus  ;  and,  secondly,  as  a 
method  (jf  weaning  from  illncs.-j  and  ])o8sible  vice,  and  utih'sing  a  percentage,  at 
least,  of  tljose  who  contribute  nothing  at  present  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  While 
the  poor  rates  are  very  heavy,  the  lalKiur  market  congested,  and  the  supply  of 
recruits  fur  the  Army  utie^jual  to  the  demantl,  wc  arc  brought  f.ace  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro|)ortiori  of  the  manhood  of  the  land  are  cither 
living  idly  on  some  small  .w-called  "competency"  or  living  by  their  wits.  It  i.s  tliis 
portion  of  our  manhoo<l  which  I  ccmt«iid  we  are  "on  jirinciple"  justified  in 
making  liable  to  compulwtry  military  service.  I  say  "on  principlr,"  because  I  <In 
not  think  that  it  is  |)os'<iblc  to  look  deeper  into  the  matter  without  recognising 
that  the  ap{)lication  of  the  principle   will  at   once  give   rise  to  serious  difficnltics  in 
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relation  to  tliat  appanage  of  British  birthright,  "the  liberty  of  the  subject."  In 
speaking  of  the  "  unemployed  "  classes,  we  usually  tt\ink  of  those  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  application  oE  the  term  should  be  extended 
also  to  those  who  possess  the  means  of  livelihood,  but  who  have  no  calling  or  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  State  has  a  right  to  exact  from  each  one  of  its  citizens  some 
form  of  contribution  whether  in  work  or  money.  Those  who  follow  a  recognised  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  employ  fulfil  this  requirement,  as  also  do  those  whose  extensive 
possessions  at  once  demand  the  attention  of  their  owners  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
revenues  of  the  land.  But  there  are  a  great  many  young  men,  who,  without  being  a 
burden  on  the  State  contribute  to  its  resources  nothing  tangible  either  by  service,  by 
payment  of  tax,  or  by  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  married  life.  It  is  this  portion 
of  our  manhood  which  I  think  should,  as  well  as  the  pauper  unemployed,  be  liable  to 
compulsory  service.  The  existence  of  this  section  of  the  community  is  due,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  to  the  indifference  of  parents  and  guardians  to  the  duty  of  providing 
their  sons  or  wards  with  a  sound  education  and  a  definite  aim  and  occupation  in  life. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  of  recent  years  to  attack  our  public  school  system,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the  generally  excellent  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  training  of  those  schools  as  with  the  neglect  of  parents  and  guardians  to 
supplement  that  training  by  foi'ethought  and  attention  on  their  own  part.  The  liability 
of  young  men  to  a  State  inflicted  penalty  of  service  or  money  would  be  a  useful 
reminder  to  parents  of  their  duty  in  this  respect.  If  it  were  known  that  every  young 
man — say  from  18  to  23  years  of  age — who  could  not  be  shown  to  be  either  studying 
for  or  practising  a  profession,  or  trade,  or  recognised  employment  would  be  liable, 
either  to  compulsory  military  service  or  to  the  payment  of  a  money  contribution  in 
lieu  thereof,  both  parents  and  guardians  as  well  as  sons  and  wards  would  think  twice 
before  they  exposed  themselves  to  paying  this  tribute  of  service  or  gold.  Again,  if  men 
from,  say,  2.3  to  30  years  of  age,  found  to  be  without  occupation,  were  liable  to  a 
similar  call  on  their  services  or  their  pockets,  most  would  find  in  this  a  strong 
incentive  to  obtaining  some  definite  employ.  The  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  any  suclf  law  which  suggest  themselves  to  me  are  these  : — Firstly,  that 
young  men  who  would  otherwise  do  nothing  would  seek  to  evade  the  incidence 
of  the  law  by  nominally  adopting  or  qualifying  for  some  calling  which  they 
would  not  actually  practice.  Secondly,  that  the  increased  number  of  young  men 
forced  into  professions,  etc.,  would  increase,  instead  of  relieving  competition,  and 
crowd  the  ranks  of  such  professions  to  overflowing.  Thirdly,  that  the  means 
of  evading  such  a  law  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  become  a  dead  letter.  My  reply 
to  these  objections  is,  firstly,  that  all  professions,  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  possess 
in  themselves  powers,  active  and  passive,  of  controlling  and  checking  overcrowding,  and 
that  those  powers  would  in  self-defence  be  exercised  by  each  such  profession,  art, 
trade,  and  occupation ;  secondly,  that  military  service  in  the  Regular  or  Irregular  forces 
of  the  Crown  for  national  defence  is  not  a  duty  so  repulsive  that  many  young  men 
would  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  to  evade  it  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  are  ample 
and  efficient  means  of  preventing  evasion.  Furthermore,  the  right-thinking  section  of 
the  community  would  always  support  such  a  law,  knowing  that  it  was  for  the  national 
as  well  as  for  the  individual  good  ;  wlijle  many  parents  and  guardians  would  welcome 
it  as  relieving  them  from  the  tutelage  of  those  whose  present  and  future  was  to  them 
a  source-  of  grave  anxiety.  There  is  little  doubt  that  compulsory  service  would  save 
many  a  young  man  from  drifting  to  the  bad.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  responsible 
preferred  to  purchase  exemption — and  the  price  of  exemption  should  be  fixed  at  a  sum 
calculated,  I  suggest,  on  the  basis  of   the  value  to  the  State  of  at  least  three  years' 
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colour  .service  with  the  Regular  or  twelve  years'  service  in  the  IiTegular  forces — the 
moifey  so  paid  would  provide  a  substitute.  This,  I  understand,  is  the  principle  of 
compulsory  service  in  Switzerland,  which  has  been  already  advocated  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Coulson.  As  to  the  pauper  unemploye  1,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  physical 
tlisability  only  would  disqualify  or  exempt  them.  Sir  Robert  GifEen,  I  remember,  iu 
conciudiug  the  interesting  remirks  with  which  he  opened  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Shee's 
lecture,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  th.it  oui-  unemployed  classes  would  be  found  to  contain 
few  men  fit  for  service  in  the  Army.  I  would  venture,  however,  to  suggest  a  means  by 
which  the  standard  of  physique  of  thosi  classes  may  be  raised,  or  rather  by  which  it 
may  be  prevented  from  sinking  to  the  low  level  which  now  characterises  it.  I  propose 
to  take  tha  mile  children— if  not  the  f  em  lie  also — of  the  pauper  unemployed  and  bring 
them  up  iu  State-aided  schools.  AVe  have  in  Dr.  Bariiardo's  Homes  and  in  our 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  a  sample  of  a  system  capable  of  wide  extension, 
and  which  would  seem  to  promise  relief  to  the  poverty  and  reform  to  the  depravity  of 
'■  the  submerged  tenth."  The  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  when  parents  are  either 
unknown  or  non-existent,  or  conspicuously  fail  in  their  duty.  Those  Homes  and 
Schools  now  existing  send  hundrels,  nay  thousands,  of  young  men  into  the  ranks  of 
our  Army.  T.ie  Report  on  Reformatory  Schools  for  1901  showed  that  more  than  2,.'500 
lads  from  those  schools  were  serving  as  soldiers  in  South  Africa,  and  that  some  of  them 
hail  specially  distinguished  themselves.  The  Newport  Market  Training  School  sent 
700,  and  another  school,  inspected  in  1900  by  the  then  Duke  of  York,  300  soldiers- 
to  the  same  war.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  institutions  as  the  Duke  of  York's  and 
Royal  Hibernian  Schools  save  miny  a  soldier's  boy  from  drifting  into  the  gutter,  and  if 
our  law  so  willed  it  we  could  raise  tens  of  thousando  of  pauper  boys  from  the  gutter 
and  make  go  id  .soldiers  of  them.  For  all  lads  so  brought  up  and  educated  in  State 
( /mt  Board)  s^ihools  military  or  naval  service  should  be  compulsory,  and  on  the 
completion  of  their  terra  of  service  Governmental  or  private  employment  should  be 
found  for  them,  provided  their  characters  are  satisfactory.  No  doubt  this  proposal 
will  be  met  by  the  stereotyped  o'ojection  baseil  on  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  In 
reply  I  would  urge  that  this  State  ioterference  with  so-called  "'libertj'"  means  the 
rescue  of  thousands  from  a  depraved  life,  the  reiluction  of  the  poor  rates,  the 
-trengthening  of  our  military  forces,  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  a  contribution,  on 
however  small  a  .scale,  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  people.  The  ardent  advocates 
of  compulsory  service  may  as  well  bear  in  mind,  however  cogent  their  arguments  and 
piitriotic  their  motives,  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  not  yet  ripe  for  nnlcerml  military 
service.  Let  them  then  be  content  with  what  is  within  their  reach.  They  see  that 
the  Regular,  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteer  forces  of  the  Crown  stand  at  a  strength 
(excluding  the  forces  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  Native  Army  of  India)  of  about 
900,000  m:;ri.  They  see  that  the  military  training  of  our  boyliood  has  taken  firm  root 
ill  the  Public,  Voluntary,  Board,  and  other  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  (if  the 
l:uid.  Tiiey  must  be  aware,  if  they  study  their  subject  thorough!}',  of  wliat  the 
I. ads'  Drill  As,sociation  has  airc.wly  achieved,  and  of  the  terms  of  approval  in 
wliich  the  Prince  of  Wales  publicly  expri;sscd  himself  at  the  Man.sion  Mouse 
r.'gar.ling  the  military  training  of  b.iys  as  witnessed   bj'   himself  in  all   the  colonial 

•hools.  The  military  spirit  of  our  schools  has  extern  led  to,  or  is  reciprocated  by,  our 
iiiiiver8itie.s,  anil  has  evinced  itself  throughout,  the  country  in  the  formation  of  more 
ilian  200  rifle  clubs,  and  in  gifts  of  money,  such  as  Mr.  Astors  £10,000,  and  of  sites  for 
rifle  ranges.  We  have  in  these  facts  the  evidence  of  a  strong  voluntary  movement,  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  very  large  Army  available  not  only  for  home  defence,  but   also  for 

•rvice  abroad.      In    1  MO'.t,   when   the    |)opulatioii  of     England   and   Wales   was  about 
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10,000,000,  tlio  forces  available  for  home  defence,  Regular,  Irregular,  and  Reserve, 
exceeded  8,250,000  .of  men.  There  was  in  those  days  no  such  definite  system 
of  military  training  in  force  as  now  exists ;  while  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  has  eince  then  more  than  trebled.  The  inference  is  obvious. 
1  am  far  from  wishing  to  join  myself  with  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
the  South  African  War  the  conclusion  that  the  strict  drill  and  discipline  of  our  Regular 
Army  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  Still  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  in  the  high 
oducation  and  intelligence  of  those  who  form  our  Irregular  forces  we  have  a  factor 
which  makes  up  in  some  measure  for  want  of  precise  military  training.  The 
advantages  that  accrue  to  a  nation  from  the  disciplining  of  its  young  manhood  on 
military  principles  may  be  realised  by  the  voluntary  methods  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  detail,  without  withdrawing  our  young  men,  even  temporarily,  from  the 
pursuit  of  those  trades  and  professions  which  they  intend  to  follow  throughout 
life,  and  on  their  proficiency,  on  which  depends,  especially  in  these  days  of 
growing  foreign  competition,  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  But,  undeniably, 
we  do  want  to  utilise  those  who,  by  reason  of  the  indolence,  indifference,  or 
other  inherent  defects  of  their  character  ;  or,  owing  to  the  apathy,  or  incom- 
petency of  their  natural  guardians,  tend  to  drift  into  the  condition  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  good  of  their  country.  The  introduction  of  so  far-reaching  a  measure 
as  compulsory  military  service  must  surely  be  in  the  form  of  some  tentative  steps, 
some  adaptation  of  the  thin  end  of  the  w^dge.  Can  we  begin  better  than  by  employing 
the  unemployed  ?  If  the  needs  of  the  nation  denaand  it,  universal  military  service  will 
follow  in  due  course  ;  meanwhile,  many  will  certainly  continue  to  accept,  not  cavil  at, 
the  decision  of  His  Majesty's  responsible  advisers  that  the  nation  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  and  the  time  for  it  not  yet  come. 

Lieut.- Colonel  E.  Guntkr,  ji.s.c.  (late  East  Lancashire  Regiment)  : — The  import- 
ance of  the  question  that  the  lecturer  has  brought  before  us  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  two  or  three  times  the  subject  of  discussion  in  this  Institution  within 
the  last  2.5  years.  It  has  never  been  of  greater  gravity  than  now,  for  its  reconsideration 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  which  form  an  epoch  in 
onr  military  history.  I  support  the  lecturer  in  his  view  that  it  is  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  every  able-bodied  Briton  to  give  his  personal  service  in  aid  of  the  defence 
of  his  country,  and  that  to  make  this  service  effectual  he  must  be  trained  to  arms,  so 
that  he  may  be  ready  to  play  his  part  when  called  upon.  Notwithstanding  the  patriotic 
services  so  nobly  and  voluntarily  rendered  by  our  Auxiliary  Forces  at  various  times, 
and  especially  during  the  present  war  in  South  Africa,  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that 
voluntary  eflEort  alone  cannot  guarantee  our  national  security.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
rely  on  this  alone  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  this  great  Empire.  Our  increased 
responsibilities  necessitate,  more  than  ever,  a  large  and  well-trained  force  for  home 
defence  not  liable  to  fluctuation  in  numbers  owing  to  difficulties  of  recruiting,  and 
(}uickly  available  on  emergency.  The  absence  of  a  well-organised  force  of  this  description 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  foreign  admirals  and  generals  to  discuss  our  weakness  ;  and 
as  we  have  seen,  even  recently,  to  plan  invasions  of  England,  which  may  be  carried 
into  effect  in  case  we  meet  with  serious  disasters  abroad.  To  obtain  with  certainty 
such  a  home  defence  force  as  is  required,  nothing  short  of  the  systematic  training  and 
organisation  of  the  whole  manhood  of  the  nation  will,  in  my  opinion,  suffice,  so  that  in 
imminent  national  danger  or  great  emergency,  the  Government  may  be  unhampered 
\>y  anxiety  as  to  the  required  numbers  of  men  being  forthcoming,  and  that  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  lavish  millions  to  fill  the  vacant  ranks.     The  training,  organisation,  and 
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comlitious  of  service  of  our  gallant  Volunteers  make  them  unsuitable  for  the  nucleus  of 
our  home  defence  force,  though  they  are,  inilividually,  brave,  intelligent,  and  full  of 
zeal.     Moreover,  it  is  unfair  that  the  burden  of  defence  should  fall  on  a  portion  only  of 
the  nation.     To  set  fi-ee  the  Regular  Forces  who  may  be  all  required  abroad  (but  not 
to  lessen  their  numbers)  a  groat  national  reserve  is  required  for  home  defence.     To 
create  this  our  splendid  Militia  should  be  brought  to  a  war  strength  of  at  least  200,000 
men,  and  for  this  purpose  military  training  should  be  made  obligatory  on  all  young 
men  not  otherwise  rendering  personal  naval  or  military  permanent  service,  from  the 
age  of  18  to  30.     A  law  to  this  effect  allowing  only  the  fewest  possible  exemptions 
should  be  jiassed  and  enforced.     Systematic  training  is  necessary.     It  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  nation,  as  has  been  before  said,  by  mitigating  class  distinctions, 
encouraging  mutual  reliance  and  sympathy,  and  inculcating  habits  of  order,  patience, 
emlurance,  and  subordination,  and  of  benefit  to  the  young  men  of  all  classes  them- 
selves.    I  agree  in  general  with  the  scheme  proposed  for  carrying  out  this  national 
training,  but  venture  to  ask  whether,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  put  in  a  whole  year's 
continuous  service  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23,  every  man  could  not  be  given  at 
18  the  option  of  either  doing  this  or  of  spreading  his  training  over  three  consecutive 
years.' — that  is,  training  for  60  (or  56)  days  in  each  year  from  the  age  of  18  to  21, 
inclusive,  with  any  Regular  or  Militia  force,  most  convenient  to  his  place  of  residence, 
being  re(iuired  to  obtain  from  the   commanding  officer,   at   the  end  of  this  term,  a 
oertijicatc  of  cfficiennj.    After  this  he  could   be  enrolled  in  successive  classes  of  the 
reserve  of  the  Militia,  somewhat  as  proposed  by  the  lecturer,  but  going  out  for  training 
in  camp  one  month  in  each  year  till  30  years  old.     Any  further  service  after  this 
should  be  voluntary,  except  in  case  of  invasion,  when  any  man  under  the  age  of  I.") 
should  be  liable  to  be  called  out  for  training  and  service.     This  proposed  option  would, 
I  think,  be  to  many,  a  more  acceptable  plan,  as  young  men  would  not  have   their 
studies  or  other  work  Vn-oken  into  for  so  long  a  period.     The  two  months'  training  in 
each  of  the  three  years  of  their  early  manhood  would  be  looked  upon  by  many  as 
a  welcome  change  of  motion,  though  not,  we  will  hope,  as  rest.     Training  in  each  year 
makes  forgetting  what  has  been  at  first  learnt  less  likely  than  when  longer  intervals 
are  allowed.     To  ensure  efficient  training  in  six  months,  battalion  drill,  marching  past, 
and  other  ceremonial  must  give  way  to  shooting,  skirmishing,  and  outpost  work,  etc., 
and  efficient  officers  must  ha  provided.     As  every  man  would  have  to  serve  as  an 
officer  or  a  wjldier  (as  defined  by  Military   f^aw),  this  would  not  be  difficult.     An 
c-Kamination,  literary  and  military,  as  tiow  for  Line  commissions,  should  be  passed,  and 
candidates  should  be  attached  for  training  to    Line  battalions  before  being  granted 
Militia  wjmmissions,  for  wliicli  thtiy  might  be  nominated  as  now.    I  thoroughly  support 
the  lecturer  in  his  advo(;a<;y  of  com[)ulsory  physical  training  of  lads  in  schools  of  all 
f-las.'.CH.     Such  training,  and  (jroperly  regulated  and  taught  gymnastics,  from  the  age 
of  12  to  14,  8upi)lcmente<l  by  a  further  course  of  elementary  military  training,  and 
rifle  drill  and  practice  where  practicable,  form  the  basis  of  any  sound  system  of  national 
defence.     The  (tovcrnmcnt  will  <louV)tlc.sH  see  their  way  eventually  to  lentUng  arms 
and  instructors  t<»  fa<!ilitate  this.     Meanwhile,   I   liopc  all   present  will  support  Lord 
Meath's  "Lads'   Drill  Association,"  to  bring  about  this  desirable  object.     There  are 
other  advantages  of  universal  military  training,   such  as  the  probable  lessening  of 
desertion,  etc.,  which  time  does  not  admit  of  touching  on,  but  the  greater  national 
security  obtainable  thcniby,  and  its  making  for  peafre,  must  tie  patisnt  tn  all.     fts  value 
to  the  physical  and  momi  <l(!velnpment  of  the  youth  anil  manhood  of  this  great  Eiu{)ir(! 
must  be  e<iually  plain,  an<l  every  good  citizen  should  be  proud  to  ac(;e|)l  the  obligation 
of  jx'Vf'nal  «nrvii'(>  for  linme  dofenep, 
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Mr.  Shee,  in  reply,  said.- — It  would  really  be  difficult  tVir  iiie  to  express  the  deep 
sense  ul"  my  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  this  Institution  and  those  who  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  attend  the  lecture  and  the  discussion,  have  received  my  pro- 
posals. I  came  here  an  unknown  man,  and  certainly  with  no  locibs  standi  or  right  to 
speak  on  such  vital  matters  as  those  which  we  have  discussed — no  right  at  any  rate 
gained  by  such  services  as  those  of  many  who  have  been  present ;  not  only  by  those 
who  have  been  in  favour  of  the  principle  I  have  advocated,  but  also  by  those  who  have 
been  against  it,  I  have  Ijeen  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  my 
proposals  haxe  been  received  with  respect  by  those  who  are  themselves  experts  on 
the  subject. 

With  reganl  to  the  objections  advanced  in  the  course  of  these  three  discussions,  it 
is  obvious  tliat  it  would  Ijc  quite  impossible  for  me  to  answer  them  all  ;  but  if  I  can 
satisfactorily  answer  the  most  difficult,  I  think  it  will  be  Vjelieved  that  I  should  not 
tind  the  others  very  formidal)le.  Tlie  objections  may  be  divided  into  those  of  principle 
and  those  of  detail.  Tho.se  of  principle  are,  perhaps,  best  represented  by  the  one 
brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Coli:)mb  and  Admiral  Fremantle,  one  which  [jractically 
represents  the  "  Navy  only  "  argument.  They  hold  that  we  only  require  a  Navy  for 
this  Empire,  and  that,  having  the  Navy,  we  require  no  home  defence  Army.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  argument  of  Sir  John  Colomb  and  Atbniral  Fremantle,  I  think  it 
would  be  that,  if  our  Navy  failed,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  that  we  should 
be  immediately  starved  into  surrender.  Now,  I  believe  I  am  not  a  whit  behind  Sir 
John  Colomb  or  the  gallant  admiral  in  holding  most  strenuously  that  wc  want  and 
must  have  a  supreme  Navy.  Sir  John  Colomb  objects  to  my  use  of  the  term  '•  a  strong 
Navy"  ;  if  he  likes,  I  will  say  a  "  supreme  Navy" — as  strong  a  Navy  as  we  possibly 
can  have.  I  used  the  words  "  strong  Navy  "  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  Navy. 
Where.I  think.  Sir  John  Colomb  and  those  of  his  school  fail  is,  that  they  do  not  push  this 
argument  home  to  its  logical  conclusion.  If  they  believe  we  only  require  a  Navy,  then 
we  must  abolish  all  home  defence  forces,  because  we  have  no  need  for  them.  Now,  if 
— -and  it  is  a  very  big  if — we  could  be  sure  of  securing  such  a  Navy  as  would  practically 
represent  an  impregnable  wall  round  these  islands,  I  should  say  abolish  the  Militia,  the 
Yeomamy.  the  Volunteers — in  fact,  all  home  defence  forces.  But  I  think  that  no  student 
of  history,  watching  the  growing  power  and  the  growing  numbers  of  all  the  Navies  of 
the  world,  can  maintain  for  a  moment  that  we  shall  ever  again  be  able  to  maintain 
such  a  position  for  our  Navy.  I  hold  that  we  must  make  our  Navy  equal  not  only  to 
a  two-Power,  but  to  a  three-Power  standard.  But  I  believe  we  cannot  i)ossibly  see  the 
British  Navy  again  in  such  a  position  of  supremacy  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Captain  Mahan.  the  greatest  authority  on  the  Navy,  tells  us  that  in  1801  "the  British 
Navy  was  superior  to  the  combined  forces  of  all  Europe."  Now  I  ask  all  the  naval 
and  military  experts  here.  Is  it  likely  we  shoukl  ever  be  able  to  produce  a  Navy  to  that 
standard  again  ?  That  Navy  cost,  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  that  time,  what 
would  represent  now  £  120.000,000  sterling  a  year.  Can  we  spend  £  120,000,000  sterling- 
a  year  on  the  Navy  alone  /  (•'  Yes.")  Perhaps  we  can.  If  we  can,  we  must  certainly 
do  it ;  but,  I  think,  even  if  we  did,  it  would  not  give  us  a  Navy  ahxolntely  secure  and 
free  from  aU  risk  of  tlisaster.  You  have  to  take  chances  into  consideration  in  preparing 
for  war.  It  oidy  requires  a  combination  of  three  or  four  naval  Powers  to  put  us  at 
once  intf>  a  position  of  complete. inferiority.  Even  apart  from  the  question  of  numbers, 
our  Navy  is  now,  relatively,  in  a  far  worse  position  than  it  was  then.  There  have  been 
the  introduction  of  steam  and  an  advance  in  machinery,  whereby  the  engineer  has 
})ecome  more  important,  and  the  sailor — (pid  sailor  —less   so  ;   and   there   are   manv 
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coii.sideiatiuns  wliich  tend  to  discount  those  qualities  which  enabled  us  to  win  against 
superior  numbers  in  the  past,  namely,  British  seamanship  and  training.  We  are  now 
nuich  more  on  a  level  with  our  possible  foes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  English  engineer 
is  superior  to  the  French.  Japanese,  American,  (ir  Gennan  engineers.  We  have  now  to 
consider  that  numbers  tell.  Having  in  view  the  present  con\petition  in  naval  pro- 
grammes, the  idea  that  we  can  ever  produce  a  Navy  equal  in  its  relative  position  to  that 
which  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the"  nineteenth  century  can  scarcely  be  entertained. 
And  if  we  had  such  a  Navy,  there  would  be  always  the  risk  of  a  naval  disaster,  or  of  such 
encounters  which  often  happened  in  the  Dutch  wars,  when  there  was  an  undecided 
struggle,  some'ships  being  sent  to  the  bottom  and  others  having  to  repair,  so  that  the 
sea  was  for  a  moment  free.  The  immediate  result  would  be.  nowadays,  the  landing  of 
an  Ai-my  on  tlie.se  shores.  There  is  a  certain  school  who  say  that  no  foreigner  would 
dream  of  sending  an  Army  to  England,  because  they  would  find  it  much  easier  to 
starve  us  out  ;  on  the  other  hand,  another  group  of  experts  hold  tliat  it  is  impos.sible  to 
blocka<le  these  islamls.  and  that  though  food  would  rise  in  price,  we  could  never  be  starved. 
From  consiilerable  study  of  foreign  nations  and  conversations  with  foreign  military  and 
naval  men,  I  can  assure  you  that  neither  Germany  U(jr  France  will  wait  for  the  .slow 
hazard  of  starvation.  That  is  not  their  way  in  war.  They  will  strike,  and  strike  at 
(jnce,  by  landing  a  strong  force  on  these  islands  ;  and  that  force  we  must  be  able  to 
meet  and  crush  at  once. 

Again,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  even  the  supreme  Navy  we  should  like  to  have 
cannot /«w/t  a  war.  The  Navy  is  the  shield  and  the  Army  the  lance,  and  we  requiie 
Ijeliind  the  Navy  and  Regular  Army  a  reservoir  of  men  who  can  reinforce  that  Army 
to  any  extent  and  strike  at  the  enemy  in  his  own  country.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
finish  a  war  and  bring  oiu'  enemy  to  his  knees.  Sir  John  Colomb  and  thos^  who  think 
witli  him  appear  to  believe  that  the  sinews  of  war  are  ships  and  money.  I  say  that 
the  sinews  of  war  are  ultimately  not  money,  not  even  ships,  but  men.  If  we  had  a 
Navy  such  as  I  have  just,  described — but  the  realisation  of  which  nowadays  I  believe  to 
be  impossible— wo  should  still  have  to  man  that  Navy  and  liave  reserves  for  that 
Navy,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  liave  not  the  reserves  even  for  the  Navy 
as  it  stands.  We  have  a  force  <>f  about  120,000  men  on  the  Active  List  ami 
a  Naval  Reserve  of  about  2.5,000.  I  ani  glad  to  licar  fimii  the  gallant 
admiral  that  our  sliips  have  apparently  tiieir  full  coinplenR'nis  in  peace-time  ; 
but  it  i.s  not  what  I  liad  gathered  fi-om  my  study  of  the  matter.  It  is 
|»erfcctly  o)>vious  that  a  reserve  of  2."),000  for  an  active  list  of  120,000  is 
quite  inadequate.  Coming  now  to  detailed  criticism  of  my  proposals,  1  may  .say  (hat 
I  am  Wft  in  the  least  wedde<l  to  the  detiiils  of  my  scheme.  It  was  attacked  just 
now  by  one  of  the  l^est  experts  of  the  day,  Sir  Ralph  Knox,  and  it  lias  been  attacked 
l)y  others.  I  felt  obliged  to  bring  forwaril  s<jme  scheme,  because  if  I  had  nirnly 
iulvocjite<l  a  principle  it  woulil  have  been  sai<l,  ■'  It  is  all  very  well  U)  advoaale  tiic 
princijile  ;  but  give  us  something  apjjroachiiig  a  practical  plan."  Therefore,  after  a  very 
thorough  study  of  tlie  systetns  of  all  the  foreign  I'owers,  who  iiavc — most  of  them— 
only  adopted  compulsory  military  service  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  I  pro- 
posi.'d  a  sclieme  which  poss<-<scH,  I  lliink,  some  advantages.  It  is  ^imp](>,  because  it 
alxilishes  tlie  heterogeneous  and  ov(;rlupping  Hystem  of  Volunteers,  Militia,  Yecjmanry, 
and  HO  on,  with  different  stiincLirds  of  efficiency,  so  that  no  one  can  know  who  is  really 
worth  liis  salt  as  a  defeniler  of  his  comitry,  and  who  is  merely  "a  man  with  a  rifle." 
It  woidd  give  una  trained  force  of  so  luany  hundred  Ihousaud  men — trainwl  men,  ami 
not  hiiyx.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  and  sfmie  otln.T  speakers,  with  a  tra<litional  affection 
for  tlie  voluntary  system,  pointeil  with  I'reat  priile  to  the  fM<-"    ''-k  v,..   l.^n.'  ^...iw.iKmij 
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like  800,000  men  in  iiniis  somewhere  iuul  Moiueliow.  Hut  1  wniild  iisk  vuu — allliuugli 
I  need  not  ask  those  who  have  had  some  experience  of  recruiting— wliat  is  the  qualitj' 
of  many  of  these  nu^n  .'  We  know  perfectly  well  that  something  like  one-third  are 
mere  boys,  (iiiite  initrained  and  unfit  physically  fur  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life  in 
timeof  peace,  much  less  for  llie  hardships  of  war.  The  scheme  I  propose  would  at 
leiist  give  you  men. 

If  Sir  Ralph  Knox  had  done  me  thehonoiu-  to  read  my  book,  he  would  have  seen  I 
did  not  proi>ose  that  the  foreign  service  army  should  be  permanently  exiled  abi'oad. 
The  soldiers  in  that  army  would  be  doing  their  seven  j'ears'  service  abroad  as  they  do 
now,  only  they  would  be  sent  out  as  men  fit  to  bear  the  duties  and  fatigues  of  a  hot 
climate  at  the  ages  of  21  or  22,  and  not  as  they  often  are  now — though  not  officially — 
(See  "The  Briton's  First  Duty,"  p.  (59,  note)  at  18  or  19. 

Sir  llalph  Knox  suggested  that,  for  some  reasons  of  my  own,  I  liad  tried  to  reduce 
tlie  nundjer  of  men  available  at  the  age  of  20  from  3.50,000  to  2o0,000,  and  he  thinks 
that  I  liave  made  far  too  high  an  allowance  for  rejections  on  physical  grounds. 

Now.  though  my  information  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  much  greater  number 
tlian  30,000  would  be  rejected  as  physically  unfit  out  of  a  total  of  380,000,  I  have  no- 
where suggested  that  100,000  would  be  so  rejected.  But,  in  analysing  my  figures.  Sir 
Ralph  Knox  has  quite  forgotten  to  allow  for  the  whole  of  the  men  who  at  20  would 
have  enlisted  or  be  enlisting  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  th<jse  already  serving  in  the 
Nav}'.  I  certainly  think  that  if  allowance  is  made  for  all  these  men — none  of  whom 
woidd,  therefore,  be  available  for  the  National  Militia,  naval  or  military — and  for  a 
projiortion  of  rejections  on  physical  grounds  more  in  accordance  with  the  data  of  Army 
returns,  my  estimate  of  a  total  of  250,000  will  }>e  found  to  be  pretty  accurate.  The 
percentage  of  rejections  for  the  last  five  years  among  recruits  voluntarily  oS^ev'mg  them- 
selves for  service  in  this  country  (and,  therefore,  presumably  thinking  they  hatl  a 
chance  of  being  acceiited)  works  out  to  an  average  of  32*.588  exactly.  In  other  words, 
the  rejections  amount  to  about  a  third — exactly  the  estimate  I  have  taken  (see  p.  100, 
"The  Briton's  First  Duly").  Obviously,  there  would  be  a  greater  percentage  of 
rejections  when  the  whole  male  population  passed  Ijefore  the  scrutiny  of  the  medical 
officer.  The  same  speaker  says  that  I  put  down  20,000  as  the  number  of  the  long- 
service  Army  outside  India  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  A  reference  to  my 
lecture  and  my  book  will  show*  that  he  has  quoted  me  incorrectly.  What  I  said  was  : 
'•  If  we  add  another  20,000  (to  the  30,000  of  the  Army  outside  India,  as  the  number 
stood  before  the  war)  I  think  we  shall  reach  a  fairly  safe  estimate,  giving  50,000  as 
the  number  of  'Imperial'  troops  required  for  garrison  and  police  duties  outside 
India."  ....  And  in  my  lecture,  as  delivered,  I  said:  "I  sliould,  however, 
myself  prefer  the  number  of  the  professional  Army  outside  India  to  be  100,000.  This 
woukl  enaV>le  us  to  have  two  or  three  army  corps  completely  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  give  us  an  ample  margin  for  expeditionarj'  purposes  and  small  wars,  without 
callijig  for  volunteers  from  the  younger  cadres  of  the  National  Militia.  If  we  allow 
for  100.000  men  at  £110  per  head,  the  Army  E.stimates  would  be  £23,(500,000,  and  we 
biiould  still  save  over  £  (J. 000.000  a  year." 

We  should  hay?,  tlierefore,  besiiles  100,000  men  in  the  l<nig-service  Army  outside 
India,  anati<jnal  Militia  with  a  peace-footing  of  210,000,  together  with  a  Naval  Reserve 
fif  about  40,000  ;  and  a  war-footing  r)f  ovei-  2.000,000  men,  and  still  save  £6,000,000 
a  year  on  our  present  Estimates,  which  give  us  neitlier  numbers  nor  efficiency.  Tlic 
propo.sal  tliat  the  citizen  forces  should  serve,  as  they  do  in  ever}'  other  country,  i\>r  "a 
merely  nominal  remuneration"  while  fnlfilling  their  fir,st  duty  to  the  State  is  perfectly 
equitable  and  just,  and  would  certainly  be  regarded  so  by  the  fair-mindeihiess  of  the 
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pcoplo  of  thi.s  ciiuutry,  from  the  moment  they  recognise  that  personal  service  fur  home- 
defence  was  a  duty.  But  in  all  countries,  the  sole  supporter  of  a  poor  family  is 
cxcmpteti  from  sertice  :  ami  the  same  arrangement  was  proposed  in  my  lecture, 
and  \vi>ultl,  of  course,  be  adopte<l  under  a  system  of  compulsory  service  in  this  country. 
On  the  otTier  hand,  as  regards  a  very  large  number  of  our  town-bred  yoaths,  their 
withdrawal  from  unhealthy  surroundings,  and  their  training  under  wholesome  con- 
ditions in  discipline,  order,  cleanliness,  and  self-respr-ct  would  be  an  inestimable  boon 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  State,  and  woukl  mean  a  great  aildition  to  thdr  wage- 
earning  cai)acity,  ami  so  to  the  national  wealth.  For  the  rest,  I  can  state  from  the 
experience  of  many  years'  resilience  abroad,  that  the  poorer  classes  ilo  not  in  any  way 
regard  the  military  service  demanded  of  them — needlessly  long  and  arduous  though  it 
is  in  many  cases— as  a  burthen  or  an  injustice. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  follow  from  the 
adoi)tion  of  my  proposals,  my  scheme  would  facilitate  that  which  all  Army  reforms 
have,  in  one  way  or  another,  tried  to  secure,  that  is,  territorial  organisation,  the 
recruiting  of  men  from  the  land  they  belong  to,  which  gives  esprit  de  corps  and  feeling 
of  brotherhood  and  friendliness,  which  is  so  valuable  in  all  Armies.  Again,  it  would 
give  us  a  reserve  for  the  Navy.  I  think  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Xathanial  Bowden-Smith 
who  hatl  some  doubts  whether  we  should  get  a  very  efficient  reserve  by  my  scheme. 
At  any  rate,  I  would  point  out  that  we  should  get  a  man  with  one  j'ear's  training  to 
start  with  and  a  reserve-training  to  follow  ;  whereas  now  the  training  has  been  reduced 
to  9  months,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  get  the  reserve-men  under  the  old 
condition  of  l.">  months'  training.  So  that  at  least  it  would  provide  an  ample  Naval 
Reserve,  a  fact  which  1  would  particularly  bring  to  the  notice  of  naval  men. 

One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  questions  was  \yhether  my  scheme  would  affect 
recruiting  adversely.  I  cannot  altogether  understand  such  a  question  being  aske<l. 
We  have  at  the  present  moment  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  coming  forward  as 
Volunteers  and  Ye<jmanry.  Those  men  are  gla<l  to  do  something  for  their  country, 
however  little  it  may  be  under  the  circumstances.  Is  it  likely  that  if  we  train  the 
whole  maniiood  of  the  country  to  do  their  duty  and  make  them  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
serve  the  fatherland  in  arms,  when  the  time  came  for  that  service  to  be  needeil  they 
would  hang  back  .'  We  should  have  all  those  men  who  now  come  forward,  and  we 
should  give  a  military  tone  to,  an<l  awaken  the  martial  ardour  of,  many  who  are  not 
aware  that  they  jiossess  it. 

Most  iui4Mirt ant  perhaps  of  all  was  the  grave  question  asked  as  lo  whether  my 
scheme,  ur  anything  approaching  to  my  scheme,  would  |)rovide  men  for  foreign  service  .' 
I  have  said  in  m.y  lecture  and  in  my  book  that  it  might  benia<le  obligatory  on  theyounger 
classes  of  the  Militia  K<;K("rve  to  serve  in  time  of  war.  Even  supposing  we  did  not  lay  the 
(ihligaUoH  on  the  home  defence  soldier  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  tiiat 
if  we  have  irainefl  the  whole  manhood  of  tlie  nation  to  arms  they  will  not  hang  back  when 
the  call  comes  to  tight  abnjad  in  a  national  war.  Seeing  that  untrainal  men  have  come 
forwanl  in  thouHanils  during  tills  war  prepared  to  do  their  best — but,  unfortunately,  in 
many  CJises  useless  for  the  purpose — it  would  be  strange  indeed  il  \\  lien  we  had  the 
whole  man  In  »od  of  the  country  trained  tliey  did  not  come  forward.  I  I  hink,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  no  diHiculty  whatever  in  providing  liie  number  of  men  for  a 
national  emergency.  In  Ocrniiiny,  F  lidievc.  during  llie  Oliinese  w.w.  120,000 
men  cjimc  forward  immediately.  For  a  war  wliidi  merely  ap|)ealed  to  a  spirit 
of  a<lventiu-e  120,000  young  men  were  plciiscd  lo  do  a  little  fighting  away  from 
home.  If  that  M|iirit  of  advcntiu'c  was  enoiigli  to  call  forth  such  men  in  limes  of  peace, 
when  no  j)atriotic  effort   or  feeling  was  aroused,  what  would  be  the  cjise  in   England 
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if  we  wovi'  at   war    with  a    i^reat    ioreigii  Power    and    <mr  existence  were  af  stake.' 

I  say  that  (uiv  men  would  come  forward  in  hiinth-eds  of  thousands,  and  they  would  be 

trained  men.     As  for  tlie  objection  that  conscript  soldiers  will  not  fight  well,  it  is 

perhaps  almost  too  absurd  to  be  dealt  with,  Conscrii)t  soldiers  have  fought  magnificently 

in  every  age  of  tlie  wt)rld.      We  need  not  go  back   to  Greece  and  Borne.      We  can 

refer  to  the  Russians  at  Plevna,  to  the   Turks,  and   to    the    war  of    1870,  in    which 

thousands  laid  down  their  lives  gladly  for  their  country.    Nor  need  we  go  so  far  as 

Germany.      We  need  only  refer   to   our   own   history,  when  men  were  taken   by  a 

conscription  of  a  most  cruel  kind,  knocked  on  the  head  and  carrial  aboard  ship,  to 

tight   the  French  on  the  sea.      What  did  those  men  da  when  they  met  the  enemy? 

Tliey  fought  like  iums.      Under  a  system  of  universal  mihtai-y  service   there  would 

lie  nothing  of  that  kind.     Every  man  would  be  serving  his  country  in  an  honourable 

way  with  his  neighbour  and  brother  ;  and  to  think  those  men  would  not  fight  when 

it  csvme  to  a  natit)nal  cause  is  to  deny  history  and  cast  a  slur  on  the   human  race. 

I  was  glad  to  fintl  that  there  were  few  indeed  who  hold  that  to  ask  one  year  of  a 

man's  life  between  the  agas  of    IS  and  23  was  a  tyranny  and  a  horrible  oppression. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent  thought  that,  and  that  our  success  in  commerce  and  intellectual 

activity  had  been  due  to  our  freedom  from  universal  service.     I  can  only  ask  him. 

In  what  does  om-  superiority  at  present  consist  1     If  it  is  in  athletics,  I  admit  it  at  once  : 

we  are  certainly  superior  in   athletic   sports.       But    when    it    comes   to    the   serious 

•  luestioiis   of   trade,  commerce,    industry,    science,    art,  in    their    most    complete  and 

fiuishecl  forms,  especially  sucli  a  science  as  that  of  winning  battles,  I  think  we  find 

that  France  and  Germany  have    not  lost  anything   in  those  powers  of    mind  which 

make  a  nation  great  in  those  matters.       I   am    perfectly  certain  that  such  a  year's 

service  would  be  invaluable  to  us,  because  we  should  add   to  what   I   think    is   the 

superior   intelligence    of    the  English   people   over    the  Germans,    that    training  and 

discipline  which  we  utterly  lack  at  the  present  moment. 

With    regard    to  the    fact    to  v/hich  I  cb-aw  attention,  tiiat  Germany  had   made 
mmense  strides  since  her  adoption  of  compulsory  service,  General  Jiterling  tloubted 
whether  it  could  be  attributed  to  compulsory  service,  because  he  said.  Are  we  afraid 
of  Kussia,  of  Italy,  or  of  France  .'     It    is    very   easy    to  answer  that  quen,-.     Those 
countries  have  only  adopted  compulsory  military  service  recently— Germany  has  had 
it  for  nearly  100  years.       But    in    proportion  to  the  length  of    time  those  countries 
have  adopted  service   by  so  much  have  they  advanced  in  commerce  and  prosperitv. 
I  have  a  letter  here  from  an  EngHsh  engineer  in  Russia  who  is  not  a^Jiaval  or  a 
military  man.     He  has  watched  the  progress  of  Russian  industry  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  study  the  matter  that  Russia  has  made  prodigious  strides 
in  industrial  enterprise,  so  that  capital  is  pouring  into  Russia  from  this  country  and 
the  Unitcfl  States  in  order  to  feed  the  growing  industries.     This  gentleman  says  in  liis 
letter  that  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a  few  years  time  the  Russian  workmen 
will  be  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  American  and  the  German.      And  he  attributes 
that  .solely  to  the  fact  that  in  Russia  there  is  universal  military  service,  which  has  been 
only  ado[)ted  for  the  last  twenty  years.     It  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Italy  and 
France.     I  can  point  to  Sir  John  Aird's  remarks  on  the  magnificent  work  done  by  the 
Italian  workmen  at  Assouan,  men  who  had    been  through  the    compulsory  mihtary 
service  in  Italy.  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  America  is  making  huge  strides  with- 
out compulsory  service.    That  is  perfectly  true.    But  in  what  sort  of  position  is  America  ? 
Look  at  her  enormous  advantages.     She  has  thousands  of  square  miles  of  virgin  soil  on 
which  she  easily  praluces  the  necessaries  of  life.     She  has  a  political  system  by  which 
anyone  can  rise  to  be  President,  a  tremendous  incentive  to  strenuous  individual  effort. 
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Wages  are  vorj'  high,  and,  therefore,  there  is  every  incentive  to  invention.  In  fact,  they 
have  ever}'  advantage  possible  ;  a  young  nation  full  of  energy  and  having  tlie  pick  of 
Eiu'ope's  most  energetic  population  flowing  to  their  shores  for  the  last  30  or  40  years  ; 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeeil  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  advance  to  a  splendid 
prosperity. 

With  regard  to  universal  military  service  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  that  aspect  of  the  matter  especially  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  thoughtful  men 
more  and  more.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentlemen  who  does  not  give  me  his  name,  but 
who  is  apparently  a  lunatic  :  he  curses  universal  military  service  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  says  he  will  not  serve,  and  asks  me  to  pay  the  postman  !  Thorxgh  he 
expresses  himself  more  forcibly  than  I  do,  I  hate  jingoism  and  aggressiveness  quite  as 
much  as  he  does,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  universal  military  service  essentially  as  a  peace 
policy  and  as  a  policy  which  has  commended  itself  not  only  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  a 
gi'eat  dignitary  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  the  foremost 
aflvocate  of  peace  in  this  country.  In  fact,  all  who  love  and  honour  their  country 
must  love  peace  above  all,  but  we  believe  in  a  peace  such  as  that  described  by 
President  Roosevelt,  a  peace  granted  tn  a  strong  man  armed,  not  that  flung  in  con- 
tempt to  a  weakling  and  a  cowar<l.  We  have  one  great  ail  vantage  in  facing  this 
question,  that  it  is  a  question  far  above  the  realm  of  party,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
always  so  ;  for  it  appeals  to  the  Conservative  on  the  lines  of  old  tradition,  on 
the  lines  of  the  constitution  of  this  country  ;  an<l  it  appeals  to  the  Liberal  in 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  masses.  It  should  appeal  to 
Radicals,  because  it  is  essentially  a  radical  measure  ;  for  it  is  one  which  makes  all 
e<iual  in  the  burdens  which  they  bear  for  their  country.  It  should  appeal  to  the 
Lah)Our  Part\'  for  the  reasons  we  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It 
appeals  tn  the  Labour  Party  in  Switzerland  because  it  gives  them  improvement  in 
morale  and  in  physique. 

As  many  speakers  have  jjointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  we  aie  now  at 
a  very  critical  period  of  our  history.  We  seem  to  be  at  last  reaching  the  limit  of  that 
expansion  which  has  gone  on  for  three  centuries,  and  we  are  finishing  building  up  an 
Empire  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  requires  the 
suppf)rt  and  the  i)atriotisni  of  all  in  this  country  an<l  in  our  Colonies  to  uphold  it.  It  is 
]ierfectly  certain  that  the  enviuus  eyes  of  all  nations  are  upon  us,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
wcshall  l)eattacke<l,  and  attacked  with  vigour,  at  tacked  by  something  verj' different  from 
the  small  nation  of  conscript  farmers  we  have  been  dealing  with  in  this  war.  VVe  shall 
deal  with  the  skille<l  and  traineil  minds  ami  bodies  of  highly  civilised  European  nations. 
I  think  the  time  has  come,  therefore,  for  us  to  rise  to  this  great  idea  of  a  sacrifice  for 
our  country.  I  quite  agree  with  one  speaker  that  it  is  a  privilege  lather  than  a 
sacrifice.  Still,  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  also  a  siicrifice,  because  il  takes  a 
certain  time  from  a  man's  life.  Hut  I  think  the  time  lias  come  to  bring  this  sacrifice, 
and  if  we  rise  to  it  we  shall  eiirn  tiie  gratitude  of  succeeding  generations,  and  give  the 
lie  for  centuries  to  come  to  the  Ixilicf  that  there  must  be  growth,  culmination,  ami 
decay  in  the  lives  of  nations.  Whereas  if  we  refuse  this  moderate  sacrifice,  succeeding 
generations  of  our  countrymen  will  pr)int  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us,  as  at  a  nation 
which,  while  willing  to  enjoy  tlie  fruits  of  greatness,  selfishly  refuse"!  to  a<'knowledge 
the  responsibilities  which  that  greatness  implies. 

The  Chairman  (Major  Lord  Newton)  : — I  believe.,  as  I  have  said  before,  it 
is  customary  for  the  Chairman  to  sum  up  the  discussion,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
jimt   n«   w<'ll   if   f    «|>n-"  '  ■"!   '!'f»»   'vtliction.     I   f.'innot.  however,  hP!:i   remarking  that 
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it  has  been  a  siiigularly  one-sided  discussion.  The  arguments  advanced  against 
the  principle  of  compulsion  may  be  divided  into  three  heads  :  First,  the  Count 
Sternberg  argument ;  secondly,  the  argument  that  compulsion  would  leatl  to  the 
complete  cessation  of  Volunteering  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  political  argument,  if  I  may 
so  summarise  it.  With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of  disrespect  to  Count  Sternberg  if  I  decline  to  treat  him  very  seriously.  He  was  an 
officer  who.  I  believe,  saw  a  very  moderate  amount  of  fighting,  who  was  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  forces.  When  I  see  the 
opinion  of  some  unknown  British  subaltern  (luoted  either  in  defence  of  or  in  opposition 
to  some  well-established  Continental  military  system,  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  Count  Sternberg.  With  regard  to  the  second  argument,  I  merely  desire 
to  point  out  this  fact.  I  would  remind  you  that  it  was  necessary  to  despatch  an 
international  expedition  to  China,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Germans  had  no  less  than  five  times  as  many  men  than  were  required  who  volunteered 
for  this  purpose.  I  would  also  ask  those  persons  who  believe  that  compulsion  prevents 
volunteering,  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  French  obtain  men  for  their  Colonial  Array. 
With  regard  to  what  I  term  the  political  side  of  the  question,  we  have  had  that 
put  forward  by  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite 
fair  to  quote  one  M.P.  against  another,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  upon  the 
fact  that  I  received  a  letter  from  another  M.P.,  in  which  he  said,  "  T  think  after  all 
there  must  be  something  in  what  you  advocate,  because  I  noticed  that  Colonel  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  is  against  you."  I  only  quote  that  statement,  which  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  fair  thing  to  do,  in  order  to  show  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  not 
unanimous  on  this  point,  and  we  have  had  an  example,  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  it  to-day. 
It  comes  to  this  :  are  we  really  going  to  put  the  question  of  what  an  M.P.  is  to  put  in 
his  election  address  before  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  country..'  I  have  been  an 
M.P.  myself,  and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  House  of  Commons,  and  something 
about  election  addresses  too.  The  duty  of  sensible  and  intelligent  persons  is  to  show 
the  necessity  for  the  particular  reform  which  has  been  advocated  in  this  room,  and  in 
course  of  time  to  convert,  if  possible,  Members  of  Parliament  and  other  persons  who 
are  reluctant  to  face  the  truth.  That  is  all  1  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  I  hope 
that  this  meeting  will  be  productive  of  some  good  :  and  I  shall  always  esteem  it  an 
honour  to  think  that  I  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  Chair.  Before  I 
conclude.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  the  thanks  of  everybody  are  due  to  Mr. 
Shee  for  initiating  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion.  I  think  we  cannot 
express  ourselves  as  being  too  highly  indebted  to  him. 
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Xlbe  Baiional  Service   Xeaoue. 

A  non-political  Association  to  urge  the  vital  iniportancc- 
t(.  the  Empire  of  compulsory  naval  or  military  training,  and 
to  point  out   its  many  indirect ^advantagL-s. 

(  Jkorgk   F.  Shee,  Esq., 

Secretary, 
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